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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Max  Brod’s  Kafka 

By  JtjRGEN  BORN 


IN  1921,  three  years  before  Kafka’s  death, 
Max  Brod  published  his  article  “Der 
Dichter  Franz  Kafka”  in  Die  Neue 
Rundschau.  He  probably  did  not  anticipate 
at  that  time  the  numerous  articles  of  literary, 
philosophical,  theological,  sociological,  and 
psychological  criticism  which  were  to  fol¬ 
low  his  publication  in  the  three  subsequent 
decades.  Indeed,  Brod’s  article  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  torrent  of  Kafka  criticism  and 
commentary  which  in  the  course  of  time 
has  grown  to  amazing  dimensions.  Among 
the  numerous  books  and  articles  about  Kaf¬ 
ka,  Brod’s  publications  assume  a  prime  po¬ 
sition  not  merely  in  terms  of  chronology; 
they  arc  also  of  first  significance  since  Brod 
is  one  of  the  few  friends  of  Kafka  still  alive 
as  well  as  the  editor  of  his  works.  More 
than  anyone  else  Brod  is  entitled  to  speak 
the  decisive  and  clarifying  word  in  the 
speculations  about  Kafka  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  decades.  Many  Kafka 
readers  have  understandably  turned  to 
Brod.  They  had  good  reason  to  assume  that 
Brod’s  writings  would  reveal  the  answers 
to  some  questions  which  doubtlessly  will 
arise  when  one  approaches  Kafka’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  novels  and  talcs  without  prejudice. 
Yet  Brod’s  writings,  despite  his  repeated 
efforts  to  clarify  the  Kafka  problem,  have 
not  accomplished  the  desired  end.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have,  though  no  doubt  with¬ 
out  Brod’s  intention,  contributed  large¬ 
ly  to  the  fantastic  dimensions  of  the  present 
Kafka  myth. 


Readers  of  Kafka’s  The  Penal  Colony, 
Metamorphosis,  or  The  Sentence  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  when  in  Brod’s  Franz 
Kajl{a.  A  Biography  they  arc  informed  that 
the  author  of  these  extremely  gloomy  tales 
was  in  fact  a  man  with  a  most  positive  out¬ 
look  on  life,  a  man  who  radiated  a  “sweet 
aura  of  certainty.”  Kafka’s  novels,  talcs, 
diaries,  and  letters,  apart  from  their  literary 
significance,  render  incomparable  evidence 
of  deepest  human  despair.  Yet  Brod  asserts 
that  to  those  who  knew  Kafka  closely  he 
presented  the  picture  of  a  man  “glowingly 
exuberant  with  love  of  man.” 

Evidently  even  before  the  publication  of 
Brod’s  Kafka  biography  there  existed  a  div 
crcpancy  between  his  presentation  of  Kafka 
and  the  image  of  the  writer  which  grows 
from  Kafka’s  own  works.  This  must  have 
been  brought  to  Brod’s  attention,  because 
in  his  biography  of  Kafka  he  writes  that 
“admirers  who  know  Kafka  only  from  his 
books  have  a  completely  false  picture  of 
him.  They  think  he  must  have  made  a 
sad,  even  desperate  impression  in  company, 
too.  The  opposite  is  the  case.  One  felt  well 
when  one  was  with  him.  .  .  .  He  could  be 
enthusiastic  and  carried  away.  There  was 
no  end  to  our  joking  and  laughing — he 
liked  a  good  hearty  laugh  and  he  knew 
how  to  make  his  friends  laugh,  too.”  Brod 
goes  on  to  say  that  Kafka  was  a  wonder¬ 
fully  helpful  friend,  and  it  was  only  in  his 
own  case  that  he  was  perplexed  and  help¬ 
less.  From  his  attitude  toward  others  one 
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could  hardly  notice  Kafka’s  helplessness. 
Brod  is  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  diaries  speak  an  entirely  different  lan¬ 
guage.  And  yet,  is  it  only  Kafka’s  diaries 
which  create  quite  a  different  impression? 
Does  the  view  which  the  reader  receives 
from  Kafka’s  novels,  tales,  and  fragments 
differ  essentially  from  that  gained  from  the 
diaries?  Brod’s  information  that  Kafka  did 
not  make  a  sad  impression  upon  his  friends 
lacks  real  significance.  One  can  understand 
only  too  well  Kafka’s  happiness  and  his 
high  spirits  in  company,  “the  happiness  of 
being  with  people’’  (Diaries,  Feb.  2,  1922), 
if  one  recalls  the  horrible  fantasies  and  ideas 
which  haunted  the  poet  when  alone.  One 
would  do  well  not  to  confuse  Kafka’s  hap¬ 
piness  in  company  with  his  basic  psychic 
constitution  which  obviously  was  anything 
but  happy. 

The  fact  that  a  “totally  different,  much 
more  depressing  picture’’  may  be  drawn 
from  Kafka’s  diaries  and  books,  was  to 
Brod  one  of  the  reasons  for  writing  his 
memoirs.  With  apparent  modesty  Brod 
concludes:  “The  portrait-from-life  of  Kafka 
that  remains  in  the  memory  of  our  circle 
stands  alongside  his  writings,  and  demands 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  final  judg¬ 
ment  of  him.”  In  Franz  Kaf/^as  Glauben 
und  Lehre  (Winterthur.  1948)  Brod  ex¬ 
pressed  this  thought  with  even  greater  re¬ 
straint  when  he  wrote: 

Alle  jenc,  die  sich  ihr  Kafka-Bild  nur 
aus  scinen  Schriften  aufbaucn,  haben  cine 
wcscntlich  diinklcrc  [sic!]  Tonung  vor 
Augen  als  diejenigen,  die  ihn  pcrsonlich 
gekannt  haben.  Das  ist  mit  cincr  dcr 
Griindc,  aus  denen  ich  meine  Kafka- 
Biographic  fiir  nicht  unwichtig  zur  Er- 
kenntnis  ciniger  Wesenzuge  Kafkas  haltc. 
Unfortunately,  in  matters  of  Kafka  Brod 
did  not  always  succeed  in  maintaining  the 
objectivity  and  personal  restraint  suggested 
by  such  formulations.  And,  above  all,  Brod’s 
information  on  Kafka  lacks  a  clarity  which 
is  urgently  needed  in  Kafka  discussions. 
The  following  lines  from  Brod  may  be  cited 
as  an  example: 


Es  ist  mir  nic  eingcfallen  zu  behaupten, 
das  Kafka  frisch-frohlich,  springlcbendig 
das  Dicsscits  und  seine  sogenannten 
“Freuden”  bejaht  habc.  Das  ware  ja  pure 
Narrhcit!  Vicl  chcr  konntc  man  das  Gc- 
gcntcil  behaupten  und  erweisen.  Nur  dass 
eben  auch  dieses  Gegcntcil  falsch  ist — 
wenn  auch  in  vicl  zartcrem  Sinn  falsch 
als  die  positive  These!  Auch  ein  Ncga- 
tivist  ist  Kafka  eben  in  Wahrheit  nic  gc- 
wesen. 

The  question  arises,  what  then  has  Kafka 
been  in  fact?  Brod  tells  us  what  Kafka  was 
not  and  presents  an  enigma  of  dialectics 
which  can  be  interpreted  in  various  ways.  It 
furthermore  shows  a  considerable  overesti¬ 
mation  of  Kafka  as  a  thinker,  since.  Brod 
tells  us  subsequently: 

Den  Untcrschicd  zu  Icrncn,  dcr  zwi- 
schen  Kafkas  besondcrer,  gewissenhaft 
niiancierter  Haltung  und  cincr  Vernei- 
nung  dcr  Dicsscitswclt  schlechtwcg  liegt, 
sci  dicser  Untcrschicd  gclegcntlich  auch 
ganz  verschwimmend,  kaum  wahrnchm- 
bar  mit  blosscm  Augc: — das  ist  cs,  was 
Kafka  uns  und  kiinftigen  Geschlcchtern 
aufcrlegt  hat. 

Brod  insists  that  this  minute  difference  sep¬ 
arates  Kafka  from  the  specifically  Chris¬ 
tian  view  which,  strangely  enough,  Brod 
identifies  with  a  “Verneinung  der  Diesseits- 
welt  schlechtweg.”  To  Brod  this  minute  dif¬ 
ference  nearly  represents  Kafka’s  doctrine 
and  therefore  he  believes  its  importance  can 
not  be  overestimated. 

How  are  we  to  understand  that  the  bare¬ 
ly  noticeable  difference  between  Kafka’s 
view  and  a  denial  per  se  of  this  world  nearly 
represents  Kafka’s  doctrine?  This  lacks 
conviction.  Statements  of  this  nature  seem 
better  suited  to  create  utter  confusion  than 
to  achieve  clarity.  Furthermore,  Kafka 
would  have  been  the  last  person  to  burden 
us  and  future  generations  with  the  task  of 
unraveling  minute  differences  between  his 
thought  and  the  specifically  Christian  view. 
Quite  contrary  to  this,  as  Brod  himself  has 
stated,  Kafka  had  asked  him  to  destroy  the 
unpublished  manuscripts.  (It  is  neverthe¬ 
less  convincing  that,  as  Brod  has  noted,  Kaf¬ 
ka  was  undecided  as  to  whether  the  manu- 
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scripts  left  behind  should  be  destroyed  or 
not.  This  would  correspond  only  too  well  to 
the  uncertain  attitude  so  typical  of  Kafka 
whenever  he  had  to  make  a  decision.  It 
would  agree  fully  with  Kafka’s  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  say  “yes”  and  “no”  at  the  same 
time.) 

Hans  Siegbert  Reiss  has  voiced  his  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  the  question  of  Brod’s  pres¬ 
entation  of  Kafka  in  his  valuable  book 
Franz  Kajima.  Fine  Betrachtung  seines 
IVer^es  (Heidelberg.  1956).  Referring  to 
Brod’s  biography  of  Kafka,  Reiss  notes  that 
the  book  was  certainly  written  with  com¬ 
plete  honesty.  Yet,  Brod’s  love  for  his  friend 
Kafka  has  without  doubt  exerted  a  subjec¬ 
tive  influence  on  the  book.  Reiss  expressed 
his  opinion  more  extensively  in  an  article 
published  in  1956:  “It  is . . .  unfortunate  that 
it  should  have  become  almost  a  habit  among 
critics  to  disparage  Brod.  His  picture  of 
Kafka  is  undoubtedly  colored  by  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  Kafka,  by  what  Kafka  means  to 
him  and  by  his  belief  that  Kafka  had  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  our  times.  This  view  has  misled 
those  who  listened  to  Brod’s  comments 
rather  than  Kafka’s  writings.  To  Brod’s 
belief  in  Kafka  as  a  prophet  and  exemplary 
figure,  must  be  added  the  reverence  with 
which  he  testifies  to  Kafka’s  personality. 
.  .  .  We  may,  indeed,  view  Kafka  different¬ 
ly  from  Brod;  for  Brod  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
not  concerned  with  Kafka’s  works  as  lite¬ 
rary  works  of  art,  but  with  his  ideas.”  ( Ger¬ 
man  Life  &  Letters,  IX  [  1956],  294-305.) 

Reiss’s  statements  indeed  show  a  most 
svmpathetic  human  understanding  for 
Brod’s  difficult  position.  It  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out,  however,  that  we  cannot  blame  the 
Kafka  reader  who,  puzzled  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  novels  and  tales,  turns  to  Brod’s 
writings  for  help.  Brod  not  only  shared  a 
personal  friendship  with  Kafka  for  more 
than  twenty  years  but  also  edited  most  of 
Kafka’s  writings.  Charles  Neider,  among 
others,  has  pointed  out  that  Brod  himself 
has  not  been  at  all  hesitant  in  meeting  Kaf¬ 


ka’s  readers  more  than  half  way  since  he  has 
offered  them  some  astute  suggestions  for 
the  “proper”  interpretation  in  the  postscripts 
of  his  Kafka  editions.  Furthermore,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  consideration  of  poet  on  the  one  hand 
and  thin\er  on  the  other,  so  strongly  sug¬ 
gested  by  Brod  himself,  does  not  at  all  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  nature  of  Kafka’s  work  in 
which  creative  writing  and  philosophy 
(Dichten  und  Denizen )  are  most  intimately 
related.  A  separation  of  this  sort  is  as  ar¬ 
bitrary  as  Brod’s  division  of  Kafka’s  work 
into  “positive”  aphorisms  and  “negative” 
novels  and  tales.  Yet,  should  we  accept  this 
separation  we  would,  despite  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  of  Kafka’s  aphorisms,  reflec¬ 
tions,  diaries,  and  letters  never  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  Kafka  was  an  exemplary 
figure  (eine  wegweisende  Gestalt).  What 
kind  of  an  example  should  he  have  set  for 
us,  or  what  sort  of  guidance  should  he  have 
offered  us.?  One  may  well  conclude  that 
Kafka  was  a  profound  thinker  and  utterly 
unwilling  to  compromise  in  his  pursuit  of 
truth,  but  one  fails  to  see  how  he  can  offer 
us  and  future  generations  spiritual  guid¬ 
ance.  Since  Kafka’s  thinking  was  continu¬ 
ally  dominated  by  severe  psychic  conflicts, 
he  has  never  been  able  to  find  even  his  own 
way.  And,  to  be  sure,  he  himself  has  never 
even  thought  of  offering  guidance  to  future 
generations.  May  we  add  that  in  this  in¬ 
stance  Kafka’s  well-known  modesty  was 
appropriate. 

It  is  the  very  direction  of  Kafka’s  think¬ 
ing  which  tends  to  frighten  the  reader  and 
at  the  same  time  arouses  in  him  deep  com¬ 
passion  for  Kafka  the  human  being.  It 
seems  as  if  self-reflection  has  at  times  been 
an  obsession  with  Kafka  and  one  may,  in¬ 
deed,  call  Kafka’s  dilemma  a  dilemma  of 
perpetual  self-reflection.  The  obsessive  na¬ 
ture  of  Kafka’s  thinking  is  not  reflected 
merely  in  his  diaries;  most  of  his  writing  re¬ 
veals  this  quality  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
can  neither  overlook  it  nor  refer  to  it  as 
“unimaginably  precise  conscientiousness. 
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Conscicittia  scrupulosa."  (Brod,  Biogra¬ 
phy,  p.  47).  As  an  example  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  Kafka’s  perpetual  debate  pro  and 
contra  marriage;  this  most  peculiar  “calcu¬ 
lation”  after  all  could  never  be  solved,  be¬ 
cause  as  Kafka  once  noted:  . .  das  Leben- 
dige  lasst  sich  nicht  ausrechnen.” 

To  be  sure,  Kafka  was  quite  aware  of  his 
obsession  for  infinite  calculations.  Yet  he 
never  succeeded  in  conquering  this  tenden¬ 
cy.  Realizing  his  compulsive  concern  with 
every  possible  event  the  future  may  bring, 
with  all  potential  dangers  he  may  have  to 
overcome,  he  attempted  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  his  never-ending  reflections  by  a 
sudden  decision  as  he  wrote  into  his  diary: 

.  .  .  Don’t  try  to  explain  it;  I  am  sure 
you  can  explain  the  past,  down  to  the  last 
detail,  considering  that  you  arc  too  timid 
to  embark  upon  a  future  without  having 
it  thoroughly  explained  in  advance — 
which  is  plainly  impossible.  .  .  .  One 
cannot  spare  oneself,  cannot  calculate 
things  in  advance.  .  .  .  Rise  up,  then. 
Mend  your  ways,  escape  officialdom,  start 
seeing  what  you  are  instead  of  calculating 
what  you  should  become.  (Diaries,  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1916). 

Other  similar  entries  demonstrate  that  at 
times  Kafka  was  fully  aware  of  the  futility 
of  his  “calculations”  and  of  the  obsessive 
power  they  exerted  upon  him;  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  them. 

We  cannot  help  recognizing  the  striking 
parallel  between  the  author  and  his  “he¬ 
roes,”  Joseph  K.  in  The  Trial  and  K.  in  The 
Castle,  who  never  tire  in  their  “calculations” 
of  the  future.  And,  as  has  been  noted  before, 
it  certainly  is  not  mere  coincidence  that  Jo¬ 
seph  K.’s  profession  is  that  of  a  bank  clerk 
and  K.’s  that  of  a  land-surveyor.  These 
habitual  “calculators”  cannot  break  their 
habit,  though  faced  with  the  inscrutable. 
In  them  Kafka’s  self-satire  is  most  striking. 
Joseph  K.,  approaching  his  execution  in  the 
final  chapter  of  The  Trial,  says  in  a  solilo¬ 
quy,  “the  only  thing  for  me  to  go  on  doing 
is  to  keep  my  intelligence  calm  and  analyti¬ 
cal  to  the  end.”  However,  immediately  be¬ 


fore  his  execution  he  thinks,  “Logic  is 
doubtless  unshakable,  but  it  cannot  under¬ 
stand  a  man  who  wants  to  go  on  living.” 
Joseph  K.  arrives  at  this  bitter  insight  only 
before  his  very  end.  During  the  time  gone 
by  the  period  of  his  “trial,”  he  again  and 
again  tried  to  fathom  and  analyze  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Court  by  means  of  his  “calm  and 
analytical  intelligence.”  He  collected  the 
most  trivial  information  on  the  Court,  hop¬ 
ing  that  by  methodical  piecing  together  of 
many  details  he  would  eventually  gain  the 
overall  view. 

In  Kafka’s  Reflections  w’c  read,  “All  hu¬ 
man  error  is  impatience,  a  premature  renun¬ 
ciation  of  method  . . .”  Thus,  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  inner  contrast  in  Kafka  becomes  evi¬ 
dent.  Two  elements  continually  at  war  are 
to  be  distinguished:  Kafka  the  rationalist, 
relying  solely  on  reason  and  hoping  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  goal  by  consistent  application  of 
method  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kafka  the  se¬ 
vere  critic  of  rationalism  on  the  other  who 
watches  the  rationalist  part  of  his  self  with 
doubt  and  greatest  impatience  because  “that 
which  is  living  cannot  be  calculated.” 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  degree 
of  Kafka’s  self-projection  into  his  “heroes.” 
His  identification  with  the  Joseph  K.of  The 
Trial  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated 
by  Heinz  Politzer  as  early  as  1935.  By  means 
of  a  reproduction  of  the  last  page  of  The 
Trial  manuscript  Politzer  showed  that, 
overpowered  by  his  emotions,  Kafka  had  in 
the  end  of  his  novel  changed  from  the  “he” 
used  all  through  the  manuscript  to  the  “I” 
of  the  first  person.  (“Kafka  Autograph,” 
Die  Schrift  fBriinn]  1935,  I,  94-97.)  But 
Max  Brod  has  occasionally  called  attention 
to  the  autobiographical  nature  of  The  Trial 
as  well  as  of  other  works.  He  once  remarked 
that  Kafka  had  inflicted  upon  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe  punishment  in  The  Trial  and 
in  all  those  penal  colonies,  in  front  of  all 
those  tribunals. 

In  his  writings  on  Kafka  published  until 
1951,  Brod  repeatedly  stressed  the  elements 
in  Kafka  denoting  hope  and  a  positive  view 
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toward  life.  Rarely  and  only  incidentally 
do  we  find  reference  to  Kafka’s  depressions 
and  hopelessness.  Brod  once  mentioned  in 
parenthesis  that  for  Kafka’s  as  well  as  for 
his  own  sake  he  did  not  wish  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  he  could  visualize  an  easy  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  Kafka  problem.  He  also  did 
not  wish  to  deny  that  during  certain  times 
of  Kafka’s  life  shadows  of  most  gloomy 
Hamlet-like  melancholy  lay  heavily  upon 
him.  Yet,  statements  of  this  nature,  which 
appear  in  most  of  Brod’s  writings  on  Kafka 
up  to  1959,  are  usually  remote  from  Brod’s 
actual  subject,  which  deals  with  Kafka  the 
basically  hopeful  man  with  a  positive  view 
toward  life.  Repeatedly  Brod  stresses  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  most  cheerful,  even  exceedingly  merry 
moods.  Yet,  are  these  moods  of  any  great 
significance?  The  decisive  issue  is  after  all 
whether  Kafka’s  basic  attitude  during  the 
significant  years  of  his  artistic  creativity  was 
essentially  hopeful  or  pessimistic,  whether 
Kafka  viewed  the  future  with  confidence 
or  whether  he  feared  the  dawn  of  every 
new  day  and  the  fall  of  every  night.  Kafka’s 
novels  and  tales,  as  well  as  his  diaries  and 
letters  answer  this  question  without  am¬ 
biguity.  But  this  answer,  clear  as  it  may  be, 
apparently  requires  a  modification,  since, 
as  Biod  believes,  it  conveys  too  somber  an 
image  of  Kafka. 

Now,  one  of  Brod’s  statements  gives  rise 
to  the  assumption  that  by  “hope”  Brod 
either  implies  a  meaning  different  than  is 
ordinarily  associated  with  this  word,  or  that 
he  reads  something  into  Kafka’s  words 
which  they  do  not  signify.  Brod  describes 
the  following  Kafka  sentence  as  one  of 
hope  which  he  believes  not  at  all  rare  in 
Kafka : 

Es  ist  keinc  Widcrlcgung  dcr  Vorahnung 
einer  cndgiiltigen  Befreiung,  wenn  am 
nachsten  Tag  die  Gefangcnschaft  noch 
unverandert  blcibt  odcr  gar  sich  ver- 
scharft  odcr  sclbst  wenn  ausdriicklich  cr- 
klart  wird,  dass  sic  niemals  aufhorcn  soli. 
Allcs  das  kann  viclmchr  notwendige  Vo- 
raussetzung  dcr  cndgiiltigen  Befreiung 
sein.  ( Franz  Kaj\as  Glauben  und  Lehre. 
Winterthur,  1958,  p.  108.) 


Do  these  words  really  express  hope?  Arc 
they  not  rather  an  expression  of  the  bitter 
self-irony  which  pervades  all  of  Kafka’s 
writings?  What  Brod  designates  here  by 
the  word  hope  is  after  all  the  same  type  of 
“hope  which  fills  the  one  waiting  for  the 
Emperor’s  message  in  Kafka’s  parable  “An 
Imperial  Message”  in  The  Great  Wall  of 
China.  (The  messenger  never  arrives  since 
an  infinity  separates  him  from  his  destina¬ 
tion.)  It  is  the  same  strange  “hope”  Joseph 
K.  may  have  in  The  Trial  for  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings.  (He  is  not 
even  told  on  what  grounds  he  is  being  ac¬ 
cused.)  It  is  furthermore  the  “hope”  which 
the  man  from  the  country  in  “Before  the 
Law”  may  have  for  entering  the  Law.  (He 
dies  without  having  passed  the  first  of  the 
infinitely  many  gates.)  And  it  is  finally  this 
sort  of  “hope”  we  find  in  the  land  surveyor 
K.  of  T he  Castle  for  permission  to  settle  in 
the  village.  (The  permission  is  granted 
shortly  after  K.’s  death.)  All  these  “hopes” 
either  never  come  true,  or — and  this  is  on 
account  of  its  irony  even  more  painful — they 
come  true  after  the  death  of  the  one  who 
has  waited  and  hoped  in  vain. 

Brod  writes  that  he  had  asked  Kafka 
whether  there  is  hope  beyond  the  world  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us.  Kafka  replied:  “O,  plenty  of 
hope,  infinitely  much  hope,  but  not  for  us.” 
(“Der  Dichter  Franz  Kafka.”  Die  Neue 
Rundschau  1921,  XXXII,  p.  1210.)  Brod 
seems  to  interpret  this  answer  primarily  as 
an  expression  of  Kafka’s  humility,  so  that 
in  terms  of  a  religious  interpretation  one 
may  say:  The  divine  order  exists  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence  and  it  is  only 
we  who  are  no  longer  aware  of  it,  we  have 
lost  touch  with  it.  However,  Kafka’s  an¬ 
swer  should  also  be  viewed  under  other  as¬ 
pects  and  in  closer  relation  to  the  author’s 
characteristic  subjects:  The  first  statement 
that  somewhere  there  is  hope  makes  the 
second  one  that  this  hope  is  not  for  us  much 
more  of  a  torture  than  if  we  had  the  certain¬ 
ty  that  there  exists  no  hope  at  all.  To  ex¬ 
press  this  in  terms  of  Kafka’s  parable  “An 
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Imperial  Message”:  As  we  know  that  the 
messenger  is  on  his  way  to  us  with  an  im¬ 
portant  message  from  the  Emperor  the  idea 
that  he  will  never  reach  us  becomes  more 
torturous  than  if  we  had  never  learned  of 
the  message.  To  express  the  same  idea  in 
terms  of  the  parable  “Before  the  Law”:  The 
fact  that  he  never  entered  the  Law  becomes 
even  more  painful  to  the  man  from  the 
country  when  he  finally  learns  from  the 
doorkeeper  that  this  door  was  intended  only 
for  him  and  that  it  will  now  be  closed. 

The  accents  of  “hope”  in  Kafka’s  novels 
and  tales  seem  to  fulfil  the  function  of  con¬ 
trast.  Hopelessness  will  only  then  achieve 
its  greatest  intensity  when  there  has  actually 
been  some  vague  chance  of  salvation  which 
remained  untried.  The  darkness  of  Kafka’s 
world  gains  its  intensity  by  an  occasional 
weak  light  in  some  distance,  which  proves 
to  be  a  delusion. 

As  many  entries  in  his  diaries  reveal, 
Kafka  was  persecuted  by  most  torturous 
images.  Yet,  and  this  seems  characteristic 
of  this  writer,  he  took  a  peculiar  delight  in 
creating  situations  which  by  the  reader  must 
be  experienced  as  torture.  Even  Brod  states 
that  in  “some  of  Kafka’s  descriptions  a  cer¬ 
tain  delight  in  cruelty”  is  apparent.  And  it 
seems  indeed  as  if  Kafka  had  at  times  made 
use  of  all  his  creative  skill  to  describe  most 
accurately  and  impressively  scenes  of  tor¬ 
ture  and  of  dying.  In  such  scenes  Kafka 
pictures  himself  without  exception  in  the 
situation  of  the  one  tortured  or  the  one  dy¬ 
ing.  A  passage  from  Kafka’s  diaries  is  most 
enlightening  in  this  connection:  Kafka 
states  that  the  best  things  he  had  written 
have  their  basis  in  his  capacity  “to  meet 
death  with  contentment.”  (Kafka  believed 
that  he  would  lie  very  contentedly  on  his 
deathbed,  provided  that  the  pain  would  not 
be  too  great.)  And  he  continues:  all  these 
fine  and  very  convincing  passages  always 
deal  with  the  fact  that  someone  is  dying, 
that  it  is  hard  for  him  to  do,  that  it  seems 
unjust  to  him,  or  at  least  harsh,  and  the  read¬ 
er  is  moved  by  this,  or  at  least  should  be.” 


However,  as  Kafka  remarks,  for  him  such 
scenes  are  secretly  a  game.  And  literally  he 
adds:  “.  .  .  indeed,  in  the  death  enacted  I 
rejoice  in  my  own  death  .  .  .”  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  unequivocal  statement.  Kafka  en¬ 
joyed  the  process  of  dying  in  his  “heroes.” 
Small  wonder  at  the  minute  detailing  of 
death  scenes  in  his  works,  particularly  in 
Metamorphosis^  The  Penal  Colony,  and  in 
The  Trial. 

Max  Brod  has  resented  the  criticism 
which  some  “Kafka  commentators”  direct¬ 
ed  against  him.  As  he  states  in  Franz  Kaf- 
hjas  Glauben  und  Lehre,  they  usually  begin 
by  “bowing  to  him”  only  to  continue  to  give 
him  “unexpected  raps  on  his  nose.”  Indeed, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
criticism  directed  against  Brod,  some  of 
which  merits  serious  consideration.  Brod’s 
critics  include  those  primarily  concerned 
with  his  Kafka  interpretation  (Charles  Nei- 
der,  Paul  Goodman,  Heinz  Politzer,  Erich 
Heller,  Gunther  Anders,  Walter  Muschg) 
and  those  who  find  fault  with  his  editing  of 
Kafka’s  works  and  point  to  the  necessity  of 
a  new  critical  edition  of  the  text  (Ludwig 
Hardt,  Herman  Uyttersprot,  Fritz  Mar¬ 
tini). 

To  be  sure,  Brod  did  not  and  still  does  not 
hold  an  easy  position  in  the  Kafka  discus¬ 
sion  in  reference  to  both  his  work  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  and  his  interpretation.  In  a  rejoinder  to 
Gunther  Anders  in  May  1952  he  mentions, 
without  reference  to  source,  that  he  has  been 
accused  of  falsifying,  changing,  making  ad¬ 
ditions  to,  as  well  as  of  shortening  Kafka’s 
“Letter  to  the  Father.”  (Neue  Schweizer 
Rundschau,  XX,  48).  Deeply  disapp>ointed, 
Brod  wrote  in  Franz  Kafl{as  Glauben  und 
Lehre  that  when  he  observes  how  humanity 
rejects  the  present  of  salvation  (Heilsge^ 
schenl{)  offered  to  them  in  Kafka’s  writ¬ 
ings,  he  sometimes  regrets  having  saved 
these  writings  from  destruction  and  from 
the  darkness  into  which,  according  to  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  will,  they  were  supposed  to  sink. 

One  should,  on  the  other  hand,  not  fail 
to  note  that  particularly  since  1950  Brod’s 
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Kafka  presentation  has  changed  toward  a 
more  restrained  and  objective  view  of  the 
author.  This  view  is  expressed  occasionally 
in  Brod’s  Franz  KafJ^a  als  wegweisende  Ge¬ 
stalt  (St.  Gallen.  1951),  despite  this  some¬ 
what  presumptuous  title,  and  certainly  in  his 
Verzweijhmg  und  Erlosung  tm  Wer/( 
Franz  Kaf^as  (Frankfurt  a.M.  1959). 
Though  Brod  in  1948  strongly  expressed 
his  disappointment  about  mankind’s  rejec- 
tion  of  Kafka’s  present  of  salvation,  in  1951' 
he  writes  that  he  merely  wishes  to  achieve 
an  understanding  for  the  unknown  Kafka, 
the  Kafka  of  the  firm  position  gained  in  the 
end.  Brod  hopes  that  this  Kafka  may  exert 
a  salutary  effect  upon  humanity. 

Expressed  in  such  terms,  Brod’s  request 
mav  be  more  easilv  understood.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  Brod  has  defined  certain  aspects  of 
Kafka  in  these  publications  more  clearly 
than  ever  before.  Here,  for  example,  he 
admits  that  the  horrible  and  the  self-de¬ 
structive  dominate  Kafka’s  writings.  And 
in  Franz  Kafl(a  als  wegweisende  Gestalt 
Brod  makes  a  highly  appropriate  statement 
in  reference  to  Kafka’s  inability  to  make  de¬ 
cisions;  he  writes  that  although  Kafka  en¬ 
deavored  to  express  what  he  felt  in  direct 
and  simple  terms,  still  the  result  was  in  the 
main  verv  complicated  and  led  to  infinite 
considerations  without  actual  decision. 

Certainlv,  this  is  typical  of  Kafka  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  many  of  the  misunder¬ 
standings  about  the  author.  Kafka  wished 
to  express  himself  simply  and  clearly  but 
he  could  not  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  complex  and  complicated  thought  nec¬ 
essarily  results  in  complex  and  complicated 
expression.  Similarlv,  Kafka  was  striving 
for  that  which  is  healthy  ( das  Gesunde ),  the 
proper  life  (das  richtige  Lehen),  to  use 
Brod’s  term,  but  the  fantasies  and  ideas 
which  haunted  him  were  those  of  horror. 
Brnd  is  right  in  saving  that  Kafka  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  appear  bizarre.  The  bizarre  was 
part  of  Kafka’s  nature.  Therefore,  Brnd  is 
also  right  when  he  warns  that  Kafka’s  views 
should  not  be  confused  with  those  of  Sartre 


and  Beckett.  They,  contrary  to  Kafka,  obvi¬ 
ously  attempt  to  shock  their  readers  or  au¬ 
diences  with  their  nihilistic  ideas  and  in 
more  or  less  subtly  dramatized  aspects  of 
nothingness  (das  Nichts).  Kafka  never 
searched  for  “nothingness”;  he  encoun¬ 
tered,  though  not  exactly  das  Nichts,  an  in¬ 
finity  which  separates  man  from  the  tran¬ 
scendental  world. 

Brod  very  appropriately  characterized  his 
friend  when  as  early  as  1921  he  wrote  that 
Kafka  does  not  show  a  curiosity  for  abys¬ 
mal  depths;  he  sees  them  against  his  will. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding:  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  to  doubt  Brod’s  intellectual 
honesty.  It  seems,  however,  that  Brod  has 
been  mistaken  in  some  questions  of  inter¬ 
pretation  and  in  the  general  evaluation  of 
Kafka.  Perhaps  on  account  of  the  strong 
echo  which  Kafka’s  work  received  all  over 
the  world,  Brod  has  overestimated  its  sig¬ 
nificance.  Furthermore,  he  has  given  this 
work  primarily  a  philosophical  or  religious 
significance  and  has  thus  removed  it  from 
the  actual  domain  of  literature. 

Brod  believes  that  Kafka’s  significance 
for  the  “future  and  salvation  of  mankind” 
lies  in  his  “moral  austerity  and  in  a  self- 
criticism  aiming  at  the  absolute  which  ex¬ 
horts  emulation.”  With  all  resf)ect  for 
Brod’s  feelings  for  his  deceased  friend,  and 
without  anv  polemical  undertone,  it  seems 
verv  doubtful  whether  one  may  attribute  to 
Kafka  a  significance  of  this  magnitude. 
Moreover,  one  would  do  well  to  warn 
against  such  self<riticism,  because  the  self- 
criticism  which  Kafka  exercised  originated 
from  his  addiction  to  self-punishment,  and, 
indeed,  even  from  a  tendency  toward  self- 
destruction. 

It  strikes  one  as  strange  when  Brod  de¬ 
scribes  Kafka  as  a  man  with  the  stature  of  a 
saint,  of  a  founder  of  religion,  or  of  a  proph¬ 
et  who  has  in  his  writings  left  a  present  of 
salvation  for  mankind.  Perhaps,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  Brod’s  wish  was  the  father  of  his 
thought,  the  wish  namely  that  Kafka  would 
exert  a  salutary  effect  upon  men  in  our  time. 
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Brod  even  explains  how  Kafka  may  exert 
such  an  influence:  By  judging  himself  with 
utmost  severity  he  urges  his  age  not  to  be 
too  lenient  when  passing  sentence  upon  its 
own  depravity.  By  punishing  himself  Kaf¬ 
ka  indicated  to  his  contemporaries  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  expiation  and  grace,  of  the  way 
out  (Ausweg)  and  of  conversion  (Um- 
kehr). 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Kafka  did  not 
criticize  himself  so  severely  in  order  to  set 
an  example  for  mankind  but  for  highly  per¬ 
sonal  reasons  which  arc  most  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  his  psychic  dilemma.  Furthermore, 
we  must  think  it  strange  that  by  his  self- 
punishment  Kafka  should  have  directed 
humanity’s  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
expiation  and  grace,  to  the  way  out  and  to 
conversion.  By  means  of  his  novels  and 
talcs  or  through  his  aphorisms  he  could 
have  done  so,  but  he  did  not.  Had  he  made 
only  one  of  his  “heroes”  find  his  way  out, 
one  might  agree  with  Brod.  Yet  in  Kafka’s 
works  there  is  not  one  such  instance,  not 
even  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  Ameril^a- 
fragment  of  which  Brod  believes  that  it 
“sings  of  salvation  and  nothing  but  salva¬ 
tion.” 

Mankind’s  reflection  and  conversion  is 
more  desirable,  indeed,  more  necessary  than 
ever  before.  Here  one  can  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  Brod.  Yet,  it  is  futile  to  ex¬ 
it  « 


Professor  Edward  F.  Grier  is  preparing  an  edition  of 
the  notebooks  (verse  or  prose)  and  prose  manuscripts 
of  Walt  Whitman  for  publication  by  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  Persons  owning  or  knowing  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Whitman  manuscripts  are  urgently  requested 
to  write  Professor  Grier  at  Department  of  English, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


pcct  that  such  may  be  accomplished  by 
Kafka’s  writings.  Brod  asserts  hopefully 
that  there  is  an  ever-growing  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  really  understand  Kafka  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  live  by  his  teachings.  Now,  the 
followers  of  this  group  may  confidently  go 
on  living  in  accordance  with  the  alleged 
teachings  of  Kafka;  however,  those  who  arc 
ready  to  look  at  Kafka  with  a  more  sober 
view  will  sec  in  him  neither  a  man  with  the 
stature  of  a  saint,  nor  of  a  prophet,  nor  of 
a  founder  of  religion  but  a  dreadfully  tor¬ 
tured  human  being  who  lived  in  dangerous 
familiarity  with  the  world  of  nightmares 
and  dreams.  Without  question  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  gift  as  a  writer  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  describe  this  essentially  vague 
world  with  an  accuracy  unparalleled  in  lit¬ 
erature. 

In  his  writings  published  since  1951  Brod 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  Kafka’s  spiritual 
development:  It  led  from  extreme  uncer¬ 
tainty  to  faith  and  permanent  peace  in  God. 
We  can  only  hope  that  Brod  is  right.  What 
better  could  we  wish  this  tortured  soul  than 
such  a  return  to  a  good  and  forgiving 
Father.  Kafka’s  writings,  however,  do  not 
speak  of  such  a  return.  They  speak  only  of 
a  restless  search,  of  a  desperate  straying 
about  in  the  darkness  of  a  God-forsaken 
world. 

Marquette  University 
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Islas  is  a  new  review  published  by  the  Universidad 
Central  de  Las  Villas  of  Santa  Clara,  Cuba.  The  first 
article  in  the  first  number  is  one  in  memoriam  Juan 
Ram6n  Jimenez  (for  other  listings  see  our  ‘‘Periodicals 
at  Large"  section).  Containing  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  interesting  articles,  this  new  review 
promises  well,  and  we  welcome  it  warmly,  convey¬ 
ing  our  congratulations  to  its  editor,  Samuel  Feijdo. 


Louis  Ferdinand  Celine: 


The  Fury  of  Truth 

By  G.  L.  PINETTE 

T^he  turbulent  history  of  French  letters 
has  seldom  known  as  controversial  an 
author  as  Louis  Ferdinand  Celine. 
Exuberantly  praised  by  some  and  harshly 
condemned  by  others,  Celine  appears  in  un¬ 
certain  light.  He  has  been  called  one  of  the 
strongest  minds  of  our  times,  a  new  Sim¬ 
plicius  Simplicissimus,  the  Rabelais  of  the 
twentieth  century,  as  well  as  being  branded 
as  a  broken  giant,  and  even  as  a  tout. 

Though  chided  because  of  his  brutality 
and  his  apparent  reveling  in  filth  and  ob¬ 
scenity,  Celine  was  compared  by  his  de¬ 
fenders  to  the  misunderstood  Beethoven, 
because  he,  too,  is  “a  creator  of  formidable 
documents  of  realism  and  of  confessions  of 
unsurpassed  truth  and  depth.” 

As  diverse  as  were  the  judgments  pro¬ 
nounced  on  Celine,  so  disparate  were  the 
criticisms  against  the  man.  Since  his  work 
was  immediately  considered  to  be  of  great 
social  significance,  Celine  became  the  pivot 
in  the  contest  of  both  Right  and  Left  po¬ 
litical  camps,  which  claimed  this  new  and 
strange  figure  for  their  ranks  with  equal 
vigor. 

Trotzky,  Barbusse,  and  Sartre  greeted 
Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit  with  great  sym¬ 
pathy,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  monarchist 
Leon  Daudet  attached  himself  to  Celine  as 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  fervent  ad¬ 
mirers.  The  confusion  which  existed  re¬ 
garding  Celine’s  political  tenets  (apparently 
there  will  never  be  a  French  writer  without 
some  controversial  affiliation)  also  spread 
to  the  regard  of  his  artistic  merits.  While 
some  see  in  him  a  most  important  literary 
figure  and  a  renovator  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  others  flatly  deny  him  any  artistic 
talent  and  see  his  books,  not  as  works  of  art, 
but  as  the  piercing  shrieks  of  a  madman. 


Unfortunately,  Celine,  through  his  profit¬ 
less  excursions  into  politics,  has  done  little 
to  alleviate  this  perplexity.  Also  adding  to 
the  confusion  were  his  hysterical  racist  pam¬ 
phlets  and  his  utter  scorn  of  any  person  or 
group  in  power.  A  lone  wolf  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  Celine  rejected  every  effort  made  to 
associate  him  with  a  particular  school  or  co¬ 
terie.  Yet,  somewhere,  there  must  lie  a  key 
to  the  enigma  of  this  author  whose  work  be¬ 
came  a  characteristic  of  modern  literature 
and  left  a  distinct  effect  on  many  successful 
young  writers.  In  spite  of  the  reticence  of 
most  critics  and  the  cryptic  language  used 
in  much  of  his  writing,  the  public  quickly 
came  to  admire  Celine.  Voyage  and  Mort  d 
credit  swiftly  climbed  to  best  seller  ratings. 

The  many  apparently  unsolvable  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  personality  of  Celine  may 
be  more  readily  understood,  if  not  entirely 
explained,  by  inquiring  into  the  environ¬ 
ment,  upbringing,  and  philosophy  of  this 
writer  who  considered  himself  a  self-made 
man  in  a  modern  age,  which  age,  together 
with  its  society,  became  his  bitter  enemy,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  fellowmen  and  of  all 
truth  and  human  values. 

Of  Breton  stock,  Celine  pretended  that 
his  father’s  name  was  spelled  Des  Touches, 
indicating  possible  nobility.  (The  name  Ce¬ 
line  was  his  mother’s  maiden  name  and 
'subsequently  his  pen  name.)  The  univer¬ 
sally  approved  practice  of  tracing  one’s  fam¬ 
ily  name  to  possible  nobility  had  deeper  than 
ordinary  significance  for  Celine.  Although 
to  a  superficial  observer  such  a  claim  made 
by  the  child  of  an  itinerant  lace  mender 
would  appear  ludicrous,  the  more  discern¬ 
ing  inquirer  would  discover  beneath  the 
surface  hidden  springs  of  emotion  which 
would  show  that  Celine’s  estrangement 
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from  the  world  lay  in  the  tension  arising 
between  his  cherished  ideals  and  the  ugli¬ 
ness  of  reality.  Having  a  profound  belief 
in  order  and  clarity,  Celine  conceived  the 
|X)ssibility  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  sur¬ 
mising  it  as  it  might  have  existed  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  “when  men  were  much 
closer  to  each  other.” 

An  avowed  agnostic,  Celine,  nevertheless, 
understood  the  true  meaning  of  religion  as 
a  noble  attempt  to  deal  with  the  tragic  side 
of  human  existence.  “The  practical  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  great  religions  (over  mass  de¬ 
mocracy)  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  sweeten  the  pill.  Then  one  dared  to 
tell  man  that  life  was  nothing  but  a  long 
trial,  a  Calvary.”  Modern  mass  parties,  on 
the  other  hand,  promise  man  earthly  happi¬ 
ness  which  is  nothing  but  an  enormous 
fraud. 

Upon  visiting  Russia,  Celine  publishevi  a 
pamphlet,  Mea  culpa,  which  rejected  Com¬ 
munism  as  a  possible  salvation  of  mankind. 
Having  worked  and  lived  in  Detroit,  Ce¬ 
line  strongly  condemned  the  effect  of  mod¬ 
ern  production  methods  on  the  soul  of  man, 
but  saw  no  improvement  in  the  Russian 
method;  especially  contemptible  seemed  the 
attempt  to  solve  basic  human  problems  ex¬ 
clusively  through  a  materialistic  approach. 
“Man  is  much  more  complicated  than  the 
question  of  food.  One  must  not  only  look 
at  his  belly  but  at  his  pretty  little  brain.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Celine,  revolution  in  the 
ordinary  sense  would  not  effect  a  desired 
lietterment  in  man.  Trotzky  immediately 
saw  his  anti-revolutionary  sentiments:  “He 
does  not  want  to  rebuild  srKietv,  he  only 
wants  to  tear  away  the  prestige  from  every¬ 
thing  that  frightens  man  and  creates  appre¬ 
hensions.”  Believing  that  man  was  capable 
of  a  change  for  the  better,  “il  est  dressable,” 
(feline  felt  that  machines,  instead  of  serv¬ 
ing  man  to  his  advantage,  would  harm  him 
l>ecause  “the  machine  kills  everything  that 
it  approaches.” 

Since  Celine  remained  untouched  by  posi¬ 
tivism,  his  spiritual  roots  lie  neither  in  the 


nineteenth  nor  in  the  twentieth  century. 
His  conception  of  the  world  is  tragic,  not 
optimistic.  At  heart,  Celine  remained  a 
provincial,  resembling  those  many  Bretons 
who  vegetate  in  the  Parisian  metropolis,  do¬ 
ing  menial  jobs  and  never  completely  recon¬ 
ciling  themselves  with  the  city.  The  Bre¬ 
tons  were  the  last  Celtic  tribe  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  France  and  have  never  renounced 
their  typical  folklore,  traditions,  and  ancient 
language.  They  resisted  the  centralization 
which  began  with  the  end  of  the  religious 
wars.  Their  particular  provincialism  and 
Celtic  strains  were  not  compatible  with  the 
rationalism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Even  today,  many  a  Breton 
considers  himself  apart  from  the  main  cur¬ 
rent  of  French  life.  It  may  well  be  that  Ce¬ 
line’s  attitudes  find  their  explanation  in  his 
Celtic  origins. 

Although  not  a  practicing  Catholic,  Ce¬ 
line  has  retained  the  inescapable  feature  of 
Breton  Catholicism :  the  zealous,  intolerant, 
feverish  holiness  of  the  Breton  Church, 
which  cannot  accept  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  loftiness  of  its  ideals  and  the 
baseness  of  the  world.  Joined  to  this  is  the 
typical  volubility  of  the  Celts,  the  Irish 
brothers  of  the  Bretons,  outstandingly 
shown  in  their  most  representative  crea¬ 
tions. 

Although  Celine  was  born  in  Courbevoie- 
Seine  in  1894  and  grew  up  in  the  dubious 
“zone”  of  Paris  as  a  poor  man’s  child,  he 
never  considered  himself  one  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  and  suffered  throughout  his  life  from 
the  vicious  brutality  of  the  slums,  Man’s  de¬ 
pravity,  his  sadistic  tendencies,  and  his  de¬ 
light  in  tormenting  others  show  themselves 
clearly  and  frightfully  in  the  large  cities, 
where  the  natural  drives  of  man  degenerate 
into  manias  and  obsessions.  The  ten  year 
old  Celine  came  to  know  more  about  crimi¬ 
nals  and  people  outside  the  law  than  most 
juvenile  delinquents;  he  could  not  but  ob¬ 
serve  all  the  stages  of  man’s  depravation 
. . .  homosexuals,  peeping  toms,  street  walk¬ 
ers,  and  above  all  the  hopeless,  despondent. 
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honest  poor.  The  reader  is  confronted  with 
these  observations  in  all  of  Celine’s  books, 
but  especially  in  Journey  to  the  End  of 
Night  and  in  Death  on  the  Installment 
Plan.  After  the  publication  of  these  works, 
shouts  of  indignation  rose  from  all  quarters 
seemingly,  as  they  had  risen  a  half  century 
before  against  Emile  Zola,  to  whom  Celine 
paid  special  tribute.  In  all  fairness  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  not  one  of  the  horrors 
depicted  in  Celine’s  works  is  unfamiliar  to 
the  objective  observer.  Celine  invents  noth¬ 
ing;  rather  he  expresses  the  facts,  no  matter 
how  unpleasant.  He  removed  the  shroud 
and  revealed  the  life  which  he  and  others 
must  endure  without  sparing  the  reader’s 
susceptibility.  What  Celine  did  was  noth¬ 
ing  new;  Rousseau  and  the  Naturalists 
were  condemned  for  their  presumed  delight 
in  filth.  .Celine,  however,  used  extremely 
coarse  and  violent  language;  this  was  an  in¬ 
novation.  Trotzky  said  that  Celine  writes 
“like  a  man  who  has  stumbled  across  hu¬ 
man  language  for  the  first  time.” 

In  his  passionate  quest  for  truth,  Celine 
pushed  beyond  the  borders  of  the  classical 
French.  “After  twenty  centuries  of  high 
civilization  not  one  regime  would  resist  two 
months  of  truth.  Under  these  circumstances 
naturalism  becomes  politics,  and  national¬ 
ism  and  war  explain  themselves  through  the 
sadism  of  the  masses.”  In  his  works,  Celine 
strives  for  the  pure  emotion  which  he  could 
not  express  in  the  classical  language  of  the 
Academie  Fran^aise.  Again  his  Breton  ori¬ 
gins  are  important.  Since  emotionally  he 
never  subscribed  to  the  ideal  of  the  well  bal¬ 
anced  “honnete  homme,”  his  youth  in  the 
slums  opened  to  him  wide  linguistic  ave¬ 
nues  wherein  he  found  vast  deposits  of  ar¬ 
got,  dialects,  and  provincialisms  which  had 
all  but  disappeared  from  the  “cultured” 
tongue  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Un¬ 
touched  by  all  manuals  of  style  and  rhetoric, 
Celine  acquired  his  own  from  the  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  popular  French.  “Why 
do  I  take  so  much  from  jargon  and  argot?" 
he  wrote  to  Andre  Rousseaux  of  the  Figaro. 


“Because  a  language  dies  like  the  rest  of  us; 
the  language  of  the  conventional  novel  is 
dead;  syntax  is  dead,  all  dead.”  Thus  re¬ 
jecting  the  claim  that  an  absolute  French 
exists,  Celine  reverted  to  the  popular  use  of 
long  discarded  speech.  Once  Celine  had 
adopted  this  wild  and  utterly  ungrammat¬ 
ical  style,  he  found  the  means  to  create 
many  stunning,  if  not  shocking,  images, 
which  give  unequal  power  to  his  best  pages. 

Concerned  over  his  country’s  pleasure¬ 
seeking  irresponsibility,  Celine,  in  the  early 
Thirties,  despaired  of  France’s  “regiments 
of  only  sons”  and  lashed  out  against  the 
century-old  abuse  of  alcohol,  as  well  as 
against  the  more  recent  ones  of  tobacco  and 
of  murderous,  speeding  autos.  An  author  of 
Celine’s  stock  would  naturally  provoke  an¬ 
gry  replies  from  those  countrymen  he  in¬ 
sulted,  although  they  well  knew  that  this 
“angry  man”  spoke  the  truth.  Celine  re-' 
calls  to  the  reader  those  picturesque  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Catholic  League  who  raged 
against  the  Huguenots  with  breathless  out¬ 
bursts  of  baroque  insults.  Leon  Daudet 
compared  him  to  the  violent  Reformation 
polemicists  Hutten  and  Fischart.  Paulhan 
felt  that  he  was  sent  to  earth  in  order  to 
“raise  hell.” 

In  Leon  Bloy,  whose  embittered  criticism 
of  today’s  world  was  almost  as  outspoken  as 
his  own,  Celine  had  a  close  forerunner. 
Both  authors  have  consequently  been  la¬ 
beled  nihilists,  as  for  instance  by  Ernst 
Jiinger,  who,  although  he  disliked  Celine, 
was  a  staunch  admirer  of  Bloy.  Although 
Celine  often  crosses  the  borderline  of  what 
can  be  decently  related,  so  many  other  mod¬ 
ern  authors  do  the  same  that  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  revise  the  traditional  rules  of  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  Frenchmen, 
who  are  much  less  prudish  than  Anglo- 
Saxons,  to  enjoy  discussing  “embarrassing” 
subjects  that  are  strictly  banned  in  Nordic 
countries.  Only  Henry  Miller  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  publishes  similarly  unbridled 
work. 
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Granted  that  there  remains  a  considerable 
amount  of  abuse  in  Celine’s  work,  he  him¬ 
self  confessed  that  life  is  not  all  dirty,  and 
occasionally  he  succeeded  in  creating 
charming  portraits  of  his  friends,  of  a  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  of  his  mother.  A  misanthrope 
rather  than  a  nihilist,  Celine’s  violence  stems 
from  pity  for  the  poor  and  humble,  whose 
miserable  existence  he  voluntarily  shared 
as  a  physician  in  the  employ  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  dispensaries  of  the  Paris  slums.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  a  nihilist  would 
have  had  the  will  and  stamina  to  render 
such  exhausting  service  to  the  indigent, 
esp>ecially  when  literary  success  would  have 
assured  a  more  leisurely  life.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  a  great  physician  of  the  poor, 
Semmelweiss,  a  victim  of  his  colleagues’ 
complacency,  was  the  subject  for  Celine’s 
dissertation.  Yet  closer  to  Celine  was  an¬ 
other  physician  and  man  of  letters,  Rabelais, 
who  was  the  first  to  observe  man  from  a  sim¬ 
ilar  vantage  point,  thereby  acquiring  a  full 
understanding  of  that  burdened,  pitiful 
creature.  It  is  the  frustration  and  the  un¬ 
ending  struggle  of  man  which  are  Celine’s 
real  subjects. 

“Truth  is  an  endless  agony;  the  truth  of 
this  world  is  death!’’  said  the  modest  doctor 
who  preferred  to  share  in  the  dark  side  of 
life  and  who  liberated  his  heart  and  soul  of 
many  agonizing  experiences  through  the 


Professor  Walter  Killy,  of  the  Free  University  of 
Berlin,  is  arranfring  a  complete  critical  edition  of  the 
works  and  letters  of  Georg  Trakl,  in  collaboration  with 
the  German  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific 
Research  and  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Education.  It 
will  be  published  by  Otto  Muller,  Salzburg,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  earlier  three-volume  edition  of  Trakl. 


uncqualcd  rage  of  his  pen.  Celine  is  closer 
to  the  miserable,  to  the  unhappy  than  he  is 
to  his  sophisticated  readers,  critics,  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  only  similar,  voluntary  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  miseries  of  existence  was  that  of 
Simone  Weil. 

Feeling  the  need,  on  occasion,  to  escape 
from  his  treadmill,  Celine,  a  true  Breton, 
took  to  the  sea;  and  yet,  in  a  very  short  time, 
he  would  appear  at  another  place  of  high 
human  pain  and  suffering:  in  the  colonies, 
in  England,  or  in  the  United  States.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  found  himself,  Celine  afforded  a 
helping  hand  to  those  in  need  and  rendered 
the  groans  of  his  crucified  soul  howling  in 
indignation  to  the  indifferent  world  and  to 
silent  heaven. 

Few  intelligent  men  have  committed  as 
grievous  an  error  as  Celine  did  when  he 
forsook  his  chosen  field  and  stumbled  into 
politics.  His  stubborn  one-sidedness  lured 
him  onto  dangerous  grounds  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  cruel  punishment.  Forgiven  by  the 
French  people  on  his  return  from  prison 
and  exile,  he  wrote  another  powerful  book, 
D’un  chdteau  V autre,  which  rightfully  takes 
its  place  w’ith  his  two  other  most  important 
creations.  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit,  and 
Mort  d  credit.  This  publication  also  ranks 
high  among  important  works  dealing 
with  the  Second  World  War. 

Wagner  College 

M  U 


A  new  publishing  house  has  been  established  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  promote  and  diffuse  Galician  culture. 
Editorial  Ciunia  plans  to  publish  books  on  literature, 
art,  and  science,  as  well  as  translations  of  foreign  books 
referring  to  Galician  subjects.  New  editions  of  out-of- 
print  books  pertaining  to  Galicia  will  also  be  issued. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 

Old  Street  in  Florence  him  Big”)  by  Z.  Maraghai  and  Mirza  Malkom 


By  Ella  Elizabeth  Preston 
What  charm  there  is  in  this  deep  shadowed 
street, 

Narrow  and  dusty,  Banked  by  rough  cut  stone. 
Lonely,  I  walk,  yet  I  am  not  alone. 

My  footsteps  fall  in  tune  with  ghosdy  feet. 
Strange,  phantom  figures  tread  these  cobbles. 
I  meet 

A  hooded  monk,  a  poet  whose  songs  I  have 
known. 

Gay  revelers,  a  princely  youth,  a  crone 
Tottering  beside  a  young  girl  shy  and  sweet. 

Wide  eaves  of  tile  edge  narrow  strips  of  sky 
Seen  between  dusky  walls  that  shut  out  day. 
Yet,  walking  thoughtfully  along  the  shaded 
way 

I  join  with  poet  and  sculptor  going  by. 

Their  urgent  murmurings  fill  my  alien  ear 
With  age  old  secrets.  History  travels  here. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Modern  Persian  Prose  Writers 
By  Reza  Arasteh 

Traditionally,  Persian  prose  was  a  medium  for 
dispensing  historical,  philosophical,  and  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  sometimes  in  the  guise  of 
autobiographies.  The  novel  and  short  story 
were  rarely  used,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  poetry 
that  emotional  expression  was  found.  During 
the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century,  Persian 
prose  style  was  both  obscure  and  flowery  in 
nature,  and  it  reflected  the  formalized  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  the  writers  were  a  part. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
increased  cultural  contact  with  Europe  and 
social  mobility  created  a  desire  for  prose;  this 
was  strengthened  by  political  movements 
which  later  culminated  in  the  Constitution  of 
1906.  However,  the  forerunners  of  modern 
prose  writers  recognized  the  clumsiness  of  the 
existing  prose  forms.  Thus,  their  first  effort 
was  a  stylistic  reform  which  sought  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  simple  way  of  expression.  The  factors 
which  contributed  to  this  movement  were: 

1.  Travel  books  about  Europe  written  by 
kings,  princes,  business  men,  and  scholars. 

2.  Newspapers  and  journals. 

3.  Translations  of  such  European  writers 
as  Moli^re  and  Dumas. 

4.  Critical  novels  and  plays  such  as  Siyahat-  ■ 
name  Ibrahim  Big  (“A  Travel  Book  of  Ibra- 


Khan’s  plays:  Asharf  Khan,  Governor  of  Ara- 
bistan  and  Zaman  Khan,  Governor  of  Brujird. 

5.  Historical  novels  such  as  Ishq  va  Saltanat 
(“Love  and  Kingdom”)  by  Mussa  Na§ri  Ha- 
madani. 

These  literary  events  were  responsible  for 
the  further  development  of  prose  along  three 
lines:  conservative  realism,  social  realism,  and 
social  individualism.  Conservative  realism  has 
resulted  from  the  ideological  influence  of 
Western  Europe,  social  realism  has  grown  out 
of  the  impact  of  modern  Soviet  thinking,  and 
finally  social  individualism  is  the  product  of 
rich  Persian  classics  and  humanistic  values. 

A  good  representative  of  conservative  real¬ 
ism  is  M.  Hijazi  who  wrote  his  first  novel 
Homa  in  1929,  Parichir  in  1930,  Andishe  in 
1940,  and  Ayene  (“Mirror”)  in  1954.  In  all 
his  works  the  author  deals  with  the  social 
events  of  urban  life,  and  his  characters  are 
drawn  from  the  middle  class.  Some  are  like 
Homa,  a  type  of  modern  girl  whom  the  author 
idealizes.  Such  a  girl  is  one  who  knows  the 
rules  of  conduct,  is  modest  and  behaves  in  a 
way  acceptable  to  a  conservative  liberal  group. 
In  contrast,  Parichir,  although  from  the  same 
middle  class,  rebels  against  traditional  values. 
Ayene,  written  twenty-five  years  after  the  first 
novel,  is  more  comprehensive. 

Another  writer  of  this  group  of  conservative 
realists  is  Jamal-Zadeh  who  is  the  founder  of 
the  short  story  in  modern  Iran.  His  first  book 
Yal(^i  Bud,  Yal{i  Nabud  (“Once  There  Was, 
Once  There  Was  Not”)  was  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Berlin  in  1920  and  is  a  collection  of 
six  short  stories.  The  first  one,  titled  “Persian 
Is  Sweet,”  presents  the  conflict  of  Western 
educated  individuals  who  use  foreign  words  in 
their  everyday  spoken  language,  the  clergy  who 
use  Arabic,  and  the  ordinary  Persian  who  is 
lost  between  the  two.  It  finally  concludes  that 
the  sweetness  of  the  Persian  language  has 
some  claim  on  both  the  traditional  Arabic- 
oriented  speech  of  the  clergy  and  the  modernist 
tendency  to  employ  foreign  words. 

Ali  Dashti  belongs  to  the  same  literary 
school.  More  than  any  other  modern  writer, 
he  desires  to  give  a  picture  of  modern  Persian 
women.  He  selects  his  characters  from  the 
upper  class,  usually  western-oriented,  weal¬ 
thy  and  attractive  persons.  His  women  are 
frequently  the  product  of  two  cultures  and 
he  presents  them  as  wanting  social  equality 
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without  accepting  social  responsibility.  An¬ 
other  writer  who  can  be  thought  of  as  a  link 
between  conservative  and  social  realism  is  the 
well-known  critic  Sa’aid  Nafisi.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  contributors  to  modern  prose  and 
has  translated  quite  a  number  of  French  writ¬ 
ings.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  almost  all  lit¬ 
erary  media;  press,  short  stories,  historical  and 
social  novels;  among  his  works  are  Mah-e- 
Nal(^hshab  (“Moon  of  Nakhshab”),  Sitarigan 
Stya  (“The  Black  Stars”),  Farangis,  and  Nime 
Re  Behisht  (“Half  Way  to  Paradise”). 

A  representative  of  the  literary  school  of  so¬ 
cial  realism  is  Bozorg  ’Alavi  who  wrote  his 
first  work  in  1934.  Influenced  by  Freud,  he 
tries  to  interpret  his  characters  in  terms  of 
Freudian  psychology.  During  the  Thirties  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  when  he  was  released  in 
1941  he  published  two  books.  In  one  of  them, 
“Fifty-three  Persons,”  he  discusses  the  life 
and  treatment  of  this  group  of  people  while  in 
prison.  The  second  book  Varaq  Parehaye 
Zindan  (“The  Torn  Pages  of  Prison”)  is 
again  a  description  of  his  years  in  jail.  In  the 
collection  is  a  masterful  essay  addressed  to  his 
wife  and  expressing  his  emotion?  just  after  re¬ 
ceiving  news  of  his  release.  Among  his  other 
works  are  Nameha  (“Letters”),  Shirin,  Diza- 
shub,  Ijareh  (“Rent”),  Zone  Khoshba^ht  (“A 
Happy  Woman”)  plus  some  translations  of 
Chekhov. 

Jalal-Al  ahmad  is  another  writer  of  the  social 
realist  school.  He  takes  his  characters  from  the 
devoutly  religious  lower  class  and  describes 
them  sympathetically  so  as  to  reveal  their 
mode  of  thinking.  Among  his  early  books  is 
Ziyarat,  which  describes  the  adventures  of  a 
young  man  on  a  pilgrimage.  Another  of  his 
works  is  a  collection  of  stories  called  Did-va- 
Bazdid  (“Visits”)  written  in  1946  and  based 
on  social  customs.  Az  Ranji  Ke  tna  Milbarim 
(“The  Pain  That  Makes  Us  Suffer”)  and  Se 
Tar  (“The  Three  Strings”)  were  written  in 
1947. 

’I  ’atimadzade  also  belongs  to  this  same 
group  of  writers.  In  his  writing  he  tries  to 
show  different  aspects  of  life;  and  in  doing  so 
he  criticizes  social  conditions.  For  instance,  the 
theme  of  Zivar  is  that  money,  regardless  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  acquired,  has  become  the 
criterion  of  social  prestige.  Some  of  his  other 
works  are  “Cat  of  Ramezan,”  Dokhtar  e 
Ra'ayat  (“The  Villager’s  Daughter”)  and 
Kabutar-e  Solh  (“Dove  of  Peace”). 

Sadiq  Chubak  is  another  social  writer  whose 
book  Khayme  Shab  bazi  contains  eleven  sec¬ 
tions,  each  one  being  a  real  picture  of  daily  life. 


Like  a  painter,  the  writer  selects  his  subjects 
well  and  portrays  them  with  considerable  skill. 
This  also  characterizes  the  writing  of  Okhovat 
whose  story  “Sib-e  Sorkh”  (“The  Red  Apple”) 
is  told  very  simply  to  express  the  genuine  emo¬ 
tional  experiences  of  a  maid  servant.  Tired  of 
the  insults  and  of  the  way  she  is  treated  by  her 
master  she  takes  steps  to  end  this  kind  of  life. 

Undoubtedly  the  cultural  contact  of  the  Iran¬ 
ian  elite  with  both  Western  Europe  and  Russia 
has  contributed  somewhat  to  these  writings, 
but  in  addition  the  universal  and  humanistic 
quality  of  Persian  classical  poets  has  also  been 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  many  modern 
Persian  writers.  These  two  sources,  along  with 
the  element  of  nonconformity  (an  essential 
element  of  Persian  culture),  has  produced 
writers  who  are  professionally  broad  in  scop)e 
but  socially  misfitted.  A  good  representative 
of  this  group  is  Sadiq  Hidayat,  who  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greatest  short  story  writer  of  modern 
Persian  literature.  His  list  of  writings  begins 
with  “Zindeh-Bigur”  (“Half  Dead”)  in  1902 
followed  by  many  others,  among  them;  “Isfa¬ 
han  Nisfe  Jahan”  (“Isfahan — Half  of  the 
World”),  “Sag-e-Virlgard”  (“Street  Dog”) 
and  “Bufe  Kur”  (“The  Blind  Owl”).  His 
stories  total  more  than  thirty.  Humanism  and 
nationalism  inspired  him  to  investigate  and 
describe  various  social  groups.  His  kind  heart 
took  him  into  the  life  of  the  lower  class  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  ignore  other  groups.  He 
selected  his  characters  and  subjects  with  mas¬ 
tery  and  revealed  their  mode  of  life  and  mind¬ 
set  with  great  perceptive  depth.  This  thorough 
understanding  of  the  minds  and  emotions  of 
people  plus  his  own  deep  sensitivity  gave  him 
good  reason  to  write.  His  works  show  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions.  He  takes 
his  readers  to  near  and  distant  places  at  various 
times  and  introduces  them  to  many  groups  of 
people  who  make  up  the  world.  He  does  not 
always  write  of  the  present,  but  takes  one  to 
the  wonders  of  the  past,  describes  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  early  man,  then  takes  him  up  the  lad¬ 
der  of  civilization  and  dangles  him  hopelessly 
over  an  aby.ss.  Not  content  with  this,  he  di¬ 
rects  him  to  the  beautiful,  and  man  becomes 
perfectionistic  and  makes  a  new  mental  world 
for  himself;  but  soon  finding  that  the  realm 
of  metaphysics  is  unconvincing,  he  returns  to 
this  earthly  world  and  grasps  all  its  pain  and 
evil.  Finally  having  tested  all  varieties  of  life 
he  withdraws  into  solitude. 

Not  content  with  the  short  story  and  novel, 
Persian  writers  have  resorted  to  other  literary 
media.  There  have  been  many  social  critics 
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who  were  masters  of  satire.  Dehkoda,  a  writer 
in  the  early  twentieth  century,  was  a  skilful 
satirist,  as  was  Sadiq  Hedayat.  Other  recog¬ 
nized  literary  works  are  the  collections  of  folk¬ 
lore  first  begun  by  Hedayat.  Many  children’s 
stories  have  also  been  gathered,  of  which  the 
most  famous  are  by  Sobhi-Mohtadi. 

This  brief  analysis  discloses  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  modern  Persian  prose  has  been  more  a 
result  of  political  writing  than  of  pure  literary 
activity.  Political  unrest  and  a  new  evaluation 
of  the  place  of  man  in  society  brought  about 
special  newspapers  whose  chief  purpose  was 
to  awaken  the  people.  It  was  necessary  for 
writers  to  employ  a  simple  style  and  direct 
their  ideas  toward  public  and  national  prob¬ 
lems.  Historians,  translators,  and  literary  men 
were  all  involved  in  this  movement.  Inspira¬ 
tion  came  from  European  countries  and  Per¬ 
sian  culture  itself.  As  a  result,  three  literary 
movements  emerged,  a»  we  have  seen.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  still  remains:  Can  any  of  these 
groups  be  considered  as  a  comprehensive  lite¬ 
rary  school?  This  is  not  easy  to  answer,  chiefly 
because  modern  prose  has  had  little  time  to 
mature,  and  both  international  and  domestic 
events  have  prevented  Iran  from  developing  a 
social  philosophy  which  would  give  writers  a 
sense  of  purpose.  However,  the  elements  of 
romanticism,  sentimentalism,  idealism,  and  es¬ 
pecially  realism  are  all  evident  in  the  works  of 
modern  prose  writers.  Still  they  lack  the  so¬ 
cial  richness  of  a  strong  literary  movement 
and  do  not  penetrate  deeply  into  social  issues. 
Perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  prose  requires 
more  mature  social  conditions  and  freer 
ground. 

Finally,  if  the  greatest  literary  works  are 
those  which  have  survived  through  the  ages 
and  have  been  enjoyed  by  all  kinds  of  people, 
then  one  must  admit  that  Persian  prose  has 
not  contributed  to  such  a  tradition  but  is  still 
bound  to  place  and  time.  Nevertheless,  Iran 
has  developed  in  the  past  such  universal  poets 
as  Hafiz,  Khayam,  Sa’di,  and  Rumi,  and  there 
is  hope  that  now  w'ith  the  revival  of  prose 
great  literary  prose  will  yet  arise. 

Princeton  University 

Eight  Flemings  on  the 
Future  of  the  Novel 

By  Marten  ten  Hoor 

In  a  sixty-page  monograph  entitled  “Is  the 
Novel  Doomed?’’  (Herman  Teirlinck,  Ge¬ 
rard  Walschap,  Karel  Jonckheere,  Johan 
Daisne,  Piet  van  Aken,  Hubert  Lampo,  Bert 
Decorte,  Ivo  Michiels.  Gaat  de  roman  ten  on- 
der?  Antwerpen.  S.  M.  Ontwikkcling.  Rotter¬ 


dam.  Ad.  Donker.  Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift 
Reeks.  1959)  eight  Flemish  writers  of  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  discuss  the  question  “The 
Novel  Today:  Death  or  Transmutation?” 
posed  by  Editor  Ernst  Erich  Noth  in  the 
Spring,  1958,  issue  of  Booths  Abroad.  In  a 
brief  preface  Herman  Teirlinck  explains  that. 
Having  been  invited  by  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift  to  do  so,  he  re¬ 
quested  seven  of  his  colleagues  to  join  him  in 
a  symposium  on  the  subject.  Within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  space  alotted  me  I  shall  try  to  indicate  at 
least  the  substance  of  each  of  the  contributions. 

Gerard  Walschap  begins  with  a  generic 
definition  of  the  novel,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
long  story  with  many  characters  and  interest¬ 
ing  and  unusual  happenings.  He  then  responds 
to  the  question  indirectly  by  aiming  his  argu¬ 
ments  at  the  English  writer,  Harold  Nicolson. 
According  to  Nicolson,  the  novel  originated 
and  developed  in  response  lO  a  need  for  escape 
from  too  much  security  and  lack  of  change 
in  the  world;  since  contemporary  man  obvi¬ 
ously  has  too  little  rather  than  too  much  se¬ 
curity  and  sameness,  he  no  longer  has  need 
for  this  escape.  Therefore,  the  novel  is  “fin¬ 
ished.”  After  a  somewhat  sarcastic  expos^  of 
Nicolson’s  interpretations  of  history,  Walschap 
proposes  that  we  turn  from  alleged  logical 
demonstration  to  examination  of  factual  data. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  flood  of  novels  which 
appeared  during  and  immediately  after  the 
two  World  Wars,  to  an  impressive  list  of 
contemporary  novel  writers,  and  finally,  to 
some  significant  statistics  which  appeared  in 
an  article  by  Simon  M.  Bessie  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Virginia  Quarterly.  All  of  which  leads 
the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  though  novels 
are  now  published  in  the  United  States  in  the 
ratio  of  six  to  one  (of  the  other  literary  forms) 
compared  to  eight  to  one  fifty  years  ago,  the 
novel  is  still  much  more  extensively  read  than 
any  other  literary  form. 

John  Daisne  confesses  that  he  now  reads 
very  little,  preferring  to  spend  his  time  writ¬ 
ing;  when  be  wishes  to  relax  he  returns  to  the 
books  of  his  youth  or  goes  to  the  movies.  The 
function  of  the  novel,  he  is  convinced,  is  to 
supplement  experience,  to  enrich  and  interpret 
life.  Literature  must  free  us  from  time  and 
man,  or  at  least  offer  us  compensation  for  them. 
The  greatest  man  remains  a  child  who  loves 
to  be  told  stories.  The  novel  will  change,  to  be 
sure,  shifting  from  realism  to  romanticism 
and  to  various  combinations  of  the  two.  But 
it  is  bound  to  survive  because  the  novel  is 
leven  maal  leven,  life  multiplied  by  life. 
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Piet  van  Akcn  contributes  two  pages  filled 
with  extravagant  and  categorical  statements, 
which  offer  the  reader  little  except  mild  amuse¬ 
ment.  One  point,  however,  deserves  attention, 
namely,  his  claim  that  the  writer  will  always 
be  a  match  for  life  and  make  literary  capital 
out  of  his  environment,  Hubert  Lampo,  for 
some  strange  reason,  takes  the  question  to  be 
a  prediction  of  the  demise  of  the  novel.  He 
readily  agrees  that  he  has  no  statistical  evi¬ 
dence  pro  or  con,  but  seeks  to  refute  the  Edi¬ 
tor’s  “claims”  by  insisting  that  (1)  the  novel 
writer  will  always  adapt  himself  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  existence,  (2)  life  was  no  less  com¬ 
plex  and  confused  for  people  in  previous  ages, 
and  (3)  he  has  seen  precious  little  of  the  al¬ 
leged  transformation  of  the  novel  into  other 
forms,  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  he  considers  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  dilettantism, 

Ivo  Michiels  agrees  that  the  contemporary 
moving  picture  docs  most  of  what  the  tradi¬ 
tional  novel  used  to  do  and  that  the  novel  must 
therefore  change.  He  docs  not  claim  to  know 
exactly  how,  but  he  is  certain  that  the  new 
novel  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot 
be  filmed.  Generally  speaking,  novel  writing 
will  no  longer  be  communication  but  direct 
creation,  something  akin  to  contemporary  ab¬ 
stract  art,  Karel  Jonckhecre’s  faith  in  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  novel  is  based  u[)on  its  native  ca¬ 
pacity  to  absorb  new  elements,  as  it  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  psychoanalysis  for  example.  Most  nov¬ 
els  are  “fragmentary,”  to  be  sure,  but  some  day 
a  world-novelist  will  appear  who  will  produce 
a  novel  which  will  not  only  be  contemporary 
but  will  contain  within  itself  all  the  elements 
of  the  novel’s  past,  Bert  Decorte  considers 
Boo\s  Abroad's  question  rather  unnecessary 
and  the  accompanying  comments  prejudicial. 
What  can  be  the  point,  he  asks,  of  trying  to 
make  a  group  of  creative  artists  believe  that 
they  are  working  with  an  art-form  which  is 
doomed  to  disappear?  For  the  rest,  Decorte 
does  little  more  than  affirm  the  proposition  that 
the  form  of  the  novel  will  change  but  its  es¬ 
sence  will  remain. 

The  final  essay  in  the  monograph  is  by  Her¬ 
man  Teirlinck,  who  also  contributed  the  Pref¬ 
ace,  In  his  opinion,  the  only  useful  purpose  to 
be  served  by  the  Boof^^s  Abroad  question  is  the 


occasion  for  a  deeply  probing  inquiry  into  the 
essential  nature  of  the  novel.  The  conclusion 
to  which  he  himself  has  come  is  that  the  novel 
is,  above  all  things,  a  confidential  communica¬ 
tion  between  author  and  reader.  Whether  the 
character  of  the  subject-matter  be  narrative,  or 
analytic,  or  confessional,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
three,  whether  it  be  fact  or  fiction,  it  will  nec¬ 
essarily  involve  this  unique  association  of  “iso¬ 
lated  book”  and  “isolated  reader,”  To  talk 
about  the  conflict  of  the  novel  with  the  movies 
or  television  or  radio  is  merely  irrelevant  and 
confusing,  Teirlinck  in  fact  considers  the 
statement  of  the  issue  by  Boo^j  Abroad  ten¬ 
dentious,  for  (in  his  opinion)  it  arrogantly  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  novel  is  dying  or  being  trans¬ 
muted  into  something  else  and  simply  asks  in¬ 
terested  parties  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  whole  inquiry,  in  fact,  has 
struck  him  speechless. 

And  this  leads  me,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to 
express  some  wonderment  at  the  attitude 
which  some  of  the  contributors  to  this  Flemish 
symposium  have  taken  to  the  posing  of  the 
question.  Even  after  several  careful  rereadings, 
the  Editor’s  question  and  accompanying  re¬ 
marks  seem  to  me  neither  tendentious  nor  ar¬ 
rogant,  What  he  seems  to  me  to  say  is  this: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  contemporary 
writers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  in 
contemporary  society  and  art  there  are  influ¬ 
ences  at  work  which  may  well  bring  about  the 
demise  of  the  novel  or  its  transmutation  into 
some  other  literary  form,  this  is  to  invite  in¬ 
terested  writers  everywhere  to  comment  on 
this  matter.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  resentful  and  sometimes  superior 
tone  of  some  of  these  discussions  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  excuse  for  referring  to  the  formulator 
of  the  question  as  a  “prophet  of  doom”  and  as 
someone  who  evidently  “has  not  read  any  con¬ 
temporary  novels”  (Lampo),  or  of  using  such 
expressions  as  “rubbing  (a  counter  argument) 
under  the  noses”  of  the  editors  of  Boo/^^s 
Abroad  (Decorte),  or  inciting  a  “sensational 
inquiry”  and  “having  no  conception  of  what  a 
novel  is”  (Teirlinck),  It  is  worth  noting,  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  the  writers  of  the  responses 
which  have  to  date  appeared  in  Boo^s  Abroad 
have  taken  the  matter  much  more  calmly. 

University  of  Alabama 
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^  R.-M.  Albcrcs.  L’aventure  intellectuelle 
du  XX*’  sihcle:  Panorama  des  literatures 
europiennes,  1900-1959.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel,  1959.  444  pages.  1,350  fr. 

Here  is  an  intelligent  book  for  intelligent 
readers.  Indeed,  we  expected  no  less  from  the 
remarkably  intelligent  author  of  La  rivolte 
des  ecrivains  d’aujourd’hui  and  many  other 
penetrating  literary  studies  (all  solidly  an¬ 
chored  in  philosophical  and  sociological  per¬ 
spective  as  well  as  in  biographical  and  aestheti- 
cal  approach).  But  the  pleasure  and  keen  feel¬ 
ing  of  congeniality  that  are  experienced  while 
reading  and  pondering  this  work  are  too  un¬ 
usual  nowadays  not  to  be  underlined. 

This  “biographie  romancee  de  la  conscience 
europeenne  au  XX®  siMe,  vue  ^  travers  les 
principals  littcratures  occidentales,”  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  new  edition,  considerably  revised,  sig¬ 
nificantly  augmented,  and  splendidly  brought 
up  to  date,  of  the  well  known  identical  main 
title  which  ten  years  ago  treated  the  engulfing 
topic  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  1949. 
Four  parts,  chronologically  but,  even  more  so, 
“ideologically”  identified,  form  the  bulk  of 
this  sparkling  discussion  of  modern  European 
man's  mind  and  mentality  in  our  age:  “La 
querrelle  anti-intellectualiste  (1900-1914),” 
“Les  fievres  et  I’inquictude  (1914-1932),” 
“Le  dechirement  et  Taction  (1932-1942),” 
and  “De  Tengagement  ^  la  dcsinvolture  et  a 
Tapretc  (1942-1959).”  The  concluding,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  (and  we  mean  revealingly) 
juxtaposed  “Tableaux  synoptiques”  which  lists 
for  the  period  from  1880  to  today  works  of  par¬ 
ticularly  representative  value  or  influential 
impact  at  the  moment  of  their  appearance  is 
a  useful  short-cut  through  the  dense  body  of 
modern  European  writing  and  a  compara- 
tivist’s  delight. 

For  once,  a  publisher’s  advertising  is  not 
exaggerated  when  it  states,  “.  .  .  ce  livre 
peut  sc  lire  comme  un  roman:  Ic  roman  des 
enthousiasmes  et  des  angoisscs  dont  vdcut 
TEurope,  modes  litteraircs  ou  engagements 
dans  Taction.”  Alberts  has  done  splendidly 
by  the  intellectual  panorama  of  twentieth- 
century  Europe  (although  unavoidably  stress¬ 
ing  French  phenomena,  there  is  no  France, 
sel  de  la  /erre-bias  here),  and  it  would  -be 
eminently  desirable  to  see  this  work  expanded 
into  world-wide  coverage,  with  considerable 
attention  to  the  new  voices  in  world  letters 
from  nations  and  areas  not  hitherto  considered 


in  the  main  current  of  literary  development. 
This  would  make  for  an  even  more  thrilling 
venture.  (However,  the  author  explains  his 
geographical  limitations  as  deliberate  and 
gives  reasons  for  excluding  the  literatures  of 
l»th  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  being 
outside  the  typically  “European”  problem  of 
opposition  between  intelligence  and  reality.) 

Not  the  least  endearing  aspect  of  Albcris’s 
work  is  the  fact  that  it  reflects  truly  integrated 
Geistesgeschichte  in  the  noblest  meaning  of 
the  word  and  in  its  complexity-conscious  syn¬ 
thesis  gloriously  shames  the  fashionable  run- 
of-the-mill  product  of  a  certain  academic  in¬ 
vestigation  satisfied  with  syllable-counting, 
“symboT’-hunting,  and  structure-“reconstruc- 
tion.”  Alb^res  unashamedly  considers  the 
writings  of  the  period  as  sensitive  barometers 
registering  the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
climate  of  an  age,  and  fiction  as  a  vital  source 
of  insight  into  and  an  important  key  to  the 
structure,  mentality,  and  aspiration  of  peoples, 
at  the  same  time  restoring,  by  this  emphasis, 
to  the  individual  writer  his  dignity  as  seer 
and  admonisher.  There  is,  doubtless,  truth  and 
stimulation  for  further  investigation  along 
the  suggested  lines,  in  Albert’s  introductory 
statement:  “.  .  .  la  sensibilite  litteraire  a  tou- 
jours  dans  notre  epoque  pr^c^dc  les  ^vine- 
ments  historiques  qui  devaient  la  confirmer. 
.  .  .  Bien  qu’on  la  croie  aujourd’hui  peu  utile 
dans  Tenseignement,  la  litterature  reste  le  seul 
‘barom^tre’  que  permette  de  pr^voir  Tavenir 
et  de  comprendre  le  present.  C’est  que  ceux 
qui  Tccrivent  ‘sentent’  le  temps  qu’il  fera 
demain,  le  vent  moral  ou  immoral  qui  souf- 
flera,  les  orages  de  THistoire.  .  .  .” 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Jorge  Amado.  Gabriela,  cravo  e  canela. 

Sao  Paulo.  Martins.  1958.  453  pages. 

Cr$180. 

To  followers  of  the  literary  career  of  Jorge 
Amado,  his  latest  novel  can  hardly  fail  to 
come  as  a  surprise.  The  impassioned  exponent 
of  social  consciousness  has  not  merely  aban¬ 
doned  left-wing  propaganda;  he  has  become 
mellow,  and  exhibits  a  decided  sense  of 
humor.  While  his  chronicle  of  life  in  Ilh^us 
in  the  1920’s  has  for  its  background  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  an  aged  political  boss  and  a  brash 
newcomer,  the  advcKate  of  modern  ideas  and 
economic  progress,  the  principal  characters 
are  the  Syrian  bar-owner  Nacib  and  his  cook 
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and  sometime  wife  Gabriela,  a  child  of  nature 
whose  ingenuousness  seriously  upsets  her 
hushand-employer’s  social  aspirations.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  calmer  nature  of  the  story  and  the 
worldly  wisdom  it  exhibits  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  author’s  entrance  into  middle  age,  only 
he  can  say;  it  is  certain,  however,  that,  though 
Gabriela,  cravo  e  canela  may  lack  some  of  the 
force  of  Terras  do  sem  fim,  it  is  by  all  odds 
Amado’s  most  delightful  work  and  one  of  the 
most  eminently  readable  to  come  from  Brazil 
in  this  decade.  R.  E.  Dimmicl^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

I^u  Andreas-Salomc.  In  der  Schule  bei 
Freud.  Tagebuch  eines  Jahres  1912/1911. 
Zurich.  Niehans.  1958.  300  pages  4 
plates.  19.20  Sw.  fr. 

This  book  by  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
women  of  ail  times,  Lou  Andreas-Salomc, 
1861-1937,  will  be  of  capital  interest  to  two 
categories  of  readers:  those  concerned  with 
psychoanalysis  and  especially  with  its  history 
at  the  time  of  Freud’s  controversies  with  Ad¬ 
ler  and  Jung,  and  those  interested  in  Rilke,  in 
his  deep-rooted  conflicts,  his  ambivalence,  his 
occultism,  his  need  of  people  and  sexual  re¬ 
lationship  as  spiritual  stimulation,  his  flight 
into  poetry  as  the  only  deliverance  for  him — 
and  not  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
the  world. 

These  memoirs  were  not  written  in  view 
of  publication,  but  as  a  private  diary  of  Lou’s 
studies  under  Freud,  in  the  year  1912-13,  of 
her  discussions  with  him  and  other  noted 
analysts,  her  impressions,  evaluations,  and  her 
first  psychoanalytical  attempts  concerning,  for 
example,  her  friend  Rilke.  Consequently,  be¬ 
sides  revealing  once  more  Lou’s  remarkable 
intellectual  acuteness,  her  subtle  intuition,  and 
her  strong  independence  in  spite  of  her  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Freud  (in  both  Mein  Danl{  an  Freud 
and  Lebensruckjblic\  she  had  already  ex¬ 
pressed  her  warm  indebtedness  to  Freud), 
they  possess  the  rare  qualities  of  genuine  live¬ 
liness  and  intimacy.  They  also  contain  letters 
of  great  interest  and  a  number  of  portraits 
which  combine  psychology  with  literature. 
The  meticulous  commentaries  of  Ernst  Pfeif¬ 
fer,  the  photographic  material,  and  the  care¬ 
ful  printing  characteristic  of  the  Niehans  Ver- 
lag  complement  the  btxik.  Renee  Lang 

Rome 

**  Aragon.  Elsa.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  127 
pages.  500  fr. 

Elsa  Triolet.  Roses  a  credit.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1959.  335  pages.  900  fr. 

After  the  “poem”  Roman  inachevi  (Galli¬ 


mard.  1956),  Aragon  gives  us  another  “poem” 
whose  title  sums  up  his  whole  effective  life — 
FAsa.  This  time  we  would  like  to  have  pages 
at  our  disposal  to  tell  of  the  beauty,  the  music, 
the  dance,  the  burning  intensity,  and  the 
dazzling  virtuosity  of  this  poetry.  There  are 
thirty-six  pieces  in  this  volume,  of  every  shape 
and  size,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  even  a  “play 
in  one  act.”  And  yet,  there  is  a  unity  of  theme 
and  tone  that  runs  through  the  book  like  a 
mounting  flame: 

Mon  univers  Elsa  ma  vie 

It  almost  seems  miraculously  untimely,  for 
anything  which  is  not  a  total  dedication  to  the 
“rose”  is  banished  from  these  pages.  We  arc 
told  that  there  is  a  connection  between  Elsa 
Triolet’s  Roses  a  credit  and  Aragon’s  “poem,” 
published  simultaneously.  Yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  it  if  not  in  one  of  the 
two  epigraphs  chosen  by  Aragon  for  his  book, 
which  reproduces  exactly  the  last  sentence  of 
Elsa’s  novel:  “C’est  en  1958  qu’est  apparue  sur 
le  marche  la  rose  parfumfe  ‘Marline  Donelle’: 
elle  a  le  parfum  inegalable  de  la  rose  ancienne, 
la  forme  et  la  couleur  d’une  rose  moderne.” 
But  we  may  say  that  Aragon’s  poetry  possesses 
precisely  the  rare  qualities  of  Donellels  rose. 

The  first  volume  of  Elsa  Triolet’s  cycle  en¬ 
titled  L’age  de  nylon  is  an  indictment  of  our 
era  whose  ever-growing  “facilities”  often  be¬ 
come  the  secret  sources  of  tragic  difficulties. 
Thus  the  beautiful  manicurist  Marline,  the 
protagonist  of  the  novel,  raised  in  the  most 
complete  destitution,  becomes  obsessed  by  the 
idea  of  modern  comfort  and  not  only  enslaves 
herself  to  the  monthly  payments  for  a  cosy- 
corner,  a  refrigerator,  and  a  television  set,  but 
unknowingly  sacrifices  her  love  as  well.  Her 
husband,  Daniel  Donelle,  a  passionate  scien¬ 
tific  rose-grower,  has  as  little  understanding 
for  her  obsession  as  she  has  for  his  dream  of 
creating  the  perfect  modern  rose  with  the 
“unique  perfume  of  the  ancient  rose.”  The 
lx)ok  concludes  most  dismally  with  Marline’s 
insanity  and  death. 

Written  with  a  minimum  of  literary  and 
psychological  contrivance,  the  novel  creates, 
nevertheless,  an  impression  of  life  and  human 
sympathy.  Yet  we  believe  that  Mme  Triolet’s 
greatest  merit  remains  that  she  is  Aragon’s 
“Elsa.” 

Renee  Lang 
Rome 

Nicolas  Berdiaev.  Essai  d’ autobio grap hie 

spirituelle.  E.  Belenson,  tr.  Paris.  Correa. 

1958.  429  pages. 

This  revealing  personal  document  will  prob- 
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ably  be  counted  among  the  great  religious 
autobiographies  of  the  West,  equal  in  rank 
with  Augustine’s  Confessions,  Kierkegaard’s 
The  Point  of  View,  and  Newman’s  Apologia. 
It  resembles  these  works  also  in  that  it  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  philosophical  and  theological  self- 
analysis  and  only  incidentally  a  factual  chrono¬ 
logical  account.  As  an  “existential  thinker,’’ 
Berdiaev  is  trying  to  arrive  at  the  illumination 
of  the  “mystery  of  being” — the  being  of  others 
and  the  being  of  the  world — through  intro¬ 
spection  and  self-knowledge.  He  dwells  in 
particular  on  the  themes  of  “estrangement” 
and  the  nostalgia  for  “transcendence.” 

From  the  perspective  of  this  existential 
horizon  of  personal  involvement  the  reader 
gains  striking  insights  into  the  major  his¬ 
torical  events  and  into  the  lives  of  n.  iny  of  the 
personalities  that  gave  the  present  age  its 
signature,  and  he  shares  with  the  Russian 
thinker  the  multiple  vicissitudes  of  his  his¬ 
torically  determined  existence:  wars,  revolu¬ 
tions,  exiles,  as  well  as  the  more  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  crises  and  tragedies.  What  is  evident  be¬ 
yond  doubt  is  the  thorough  ambivalence  of 
Berdiaev’s  thought  and  life,  and  this  accounts 
for  his  “spiritual  anarchism,”  his  love-hate  re¬ 
lationship  to  both  the  Russian-Orthodox  and 
Roman-Catholic  churches,  his  attitude  toward 
Marxism  and  Leninism,  his  existential  for¬ 
lornness  amid  hosts  of  friends.  And  in  this 
ambivalence  he  is  perhaps  most  typically  Rus¬ 
sian,  notwithstanding  his  professed  loyalty  to 
intellectual  and  spiritual  ancestors  of  the 
Western  and  Slavic  traditions  (Bbhme,  Baa- 
der,  Kierkegaard,  Scheler,  Bergson,  Jaspers, 
but,  above  all,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and 
Soloviev). 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  Gesammelte  Schrift- 
en.  I:  Ol^umene:  Brief e,  Aufsdtze,  Do\u- 
mente.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1958.  550  pages 
-j-  11  plates.  21.50  dm. 

“The  story  of  Bonhoeffer,”  writes  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  “belongs  to  the  modern  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.”  He  was  “a  brilliant  young  theo¬ 
logian  who  combined  a  deep  piety  with  a  high 
degree  of  sophistication.  .  .  .  Despite  his  youth 
...  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  re¬ 
ligious  oppositional  leaders  in  Germany.  He 
was  certainly  the  most  uncompromising  and 
heroic.” 

The  Collected  Writings,  of  which  a  total  of 
four  volumes  are  planned,  will  not  reprint 
any  of  Bonhoeffer’s  books,  but  are  intended 
to  bring  together  his  many  scattered  essays. 


sermons,  notes,  reports,  minutes  of  meetings, 
and  correspondence.  The  first  volume  deals 
with  his  activity  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
which  began  around  1931  and  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  leading  Protestants  in 
other  European  countries  and  in  America. 
After  1933,  he  tried  to  use  his  position  in  the 
movement  to  arouse  interest  in  the  plight  of 
the  German  Protestants  and  to  obtain  support 
for  the  Confessing  Church  from  Protestant 
leaders  abroad.  In  the  summer  of  1939,  he  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  American 
friends,  but  decided  to  return  to  Germany 
after  only  a  few  weeks  in  this  country  when 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two  seemed 
imminent.  In  a  letter  to  Niebuhr  he  explained 
his  decision  in  this  manner:  “Christians  in 
Germany  will  face  the  terrible  alternative  of 
either  willing  the  defeat  of  their  nation  in 
order  that  Christian  civilization  may  survive, 
or  willing  the  victory  of  their  nation  and 
thereby  destroying  our  civilization.  I  know 
which  of  these  alternatives  I  must  choose;  but 
I  cannot  make  that  choice  in  security.”  After 
his  return  he  played  an  active  part  in  the  Re¬ 
sistance  movement,  for  which  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  and  later  executed. 

This  volume  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
specialist  and  to  the  general  reader  alike.  It 
contains  sermons  and  essays  of  theological 
significance,  correspondence  with  leading 
Protestants,  and  reports  of  ecumenical  meet¬ 
ings,  most  of  which  revolve  around  the  church 
struggle  in  Germany.  Published  here  for  the 
first  time  is  the  important  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  then 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  Anthony  Eden, 
which  the  former  initiated  after  he  had  been 
informed  by  Bonhoeffer,  who  had  come  to  see 
him  in  Stockholm  in  1942,  of  the  existence  of 
a  German  Resistance  movement.  The  essay, 
“Protestantismus  ohne  Reformation,”  which 
Bonhoeffer  wrote  after  his  trip  to  the  United 
States  in  1939,  is  a  very  perceptive  analysis  of 
the  American  religious  scene.  The  diary  of 
this  trip,  which  records  the  inner  struggles 
that  resulted  in  his  decision  to  return  to  Ger¬ 
many,  may  find  its  place  among  the  great 
documents  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  human 
courage. 

All  documents  are  printed  in  the  original 
language,  which  results  in  a  considerable  part 
of  the  book’s  being  in  English.  One  welcomes 
the  editor’s  decision  to  include  not  only  Bon¬ 
hoeffer’s  own  writings,  but  also  significant 
background  material  relating  to  his  life  and 
work.  Robert  Kauf 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
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**  H.  C.  Branncr.  S^sf^cnde.  K0benhavn.  to  move  his  brethren  to  expose  their  lives  and 

Gyldendal.  1959.  83  pages.  9.75  kr.  save  those  of  ordinary  working  people;  in  “El 

H.  C.  Branncr,  one  of  Copenhagen’s  leading  Sehor  de  los  Navegantes,”  God  himself  re- 
writers  of  today,  seeks  in  S^skende  to  portray  appears  on  earth  to  urge  men  to  improve  his 
meaning  of  life  in  the  multicolored  relation-  imperfect  world.  In  vain, 
ships  of  a  family  meeting  together  to  wait  for  The  Spanish  translation  of  the  tales  pub- 
their  father’s  death.  Hate  and  fear  surround  lished  in  1954  in  Portuguese  follows  the 

them,  for  their  father  has  driven  them  to  the  rhythm  and  spirit  of  the  originals  well, 
ultimate  futility  of  accepting  his  life  as  a  pat-  G.  Moser 

tern,  as  in  Arthur’s  case,  or  of  entirely  reject-  Pennsylvania  State  University 

ing  the  moral  values  for  which  he  stood.  Irene 

and  Michael  arc  the  rejectors:  Michael  in-  ^  Camilo  Jos^  Ccla.  Historias  de  Espana. 
cestuously  loves  his  sister  as  compensation  for  1953  71  j,j 

his  insecurity  and  loneliness  and  Irene  finds  Composed  of  two  sections,  “Los  ciegos’’  and 

no  happiness  m  marriage  or  seduction  because  .<1^3  ..  is  a  little  book  of  eighteen 

of  her  shame  over  her  puritamca  heritage  otesque  and  bizarre  character  sketches 
from  her  father  Ho^  ess  and  helpless,  ^csc  ^^ich  to  many  readers  will  probably  seem  to 
three  arc  not  released  by  their  father  s  death  ^3  allegorical,  albeit  enigmatic,  overtones, 

from  their  fearsome  bondage,  and  they  con-  and  white  illustrations  by 

tmue  to  hv^  after  curtain  time  parasitically  Mampaso  arc  of  a  piece  with  the  book, 

upon  their  father  s  ghost.  _  _  ^  In  the  first  section  Ccla  tells  us  of  a  half-dozen 

Kaymond  b.  Und^en  pitiful  ciegos  who  serve  as  the  constant  vic- 

Ocadental  College  jjj^3  ^f  town’s  wags,  and  in  the  second 
part  the  stories  concern  a  like  number  of  as- 
**  Italo  Calvino.  /  racconti.  Torino.  Einaudi.  sorted  half-wits  and  fools  who  amuse  the  local 
1959.  572  pages.  3,000  1.  populace.  In  recounting  in  a  page  or  two  the 

This  collection  of  over  fifty  short  stories  cover-  miserable  existence  and  deaths  of  his  out¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  last  dozen  years,  reveals  landish  characters  the  author  shocks  us,  as  he 

an  exciting  new  literary  talent,  reminiscent  of  intends,  with  his  naturalistic  details  and  de- 

Nievo  and  Fucini.  With  the  exception  of  the  scription,  but  he  also  communicates  his  funda- 

last  three  novellas  whose  theme  is  man’s  mental  compassion  for  these  ill-fated  victims 

struggle  against  his  environment,  and  which  who  find  so  little  love  or  understanding  among 

appear  overwritten,  most  stories  arc  short  and  their  fellow  humans. 

concise,  dealing  with  the  lives  of  people  and  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

animals,  in  war  and  peace,  in  country  and  University  of  Connecticut 

city,  alone  or  in  groups.  Under  the  title  head¬ 
ings  of  “Difficult”^  Idylls,  Memories,  I^ves  m  Cocteau.  Poesie  critique.  I.  Paris, 

and  Lives,  Calvino’s  tales  are  infused  with  a  Gallimard.  1959.  345  pages.  950  fr. 
virile  commitment  for  social  causes,  a  sense  jbis  is  not  a  new  work  of  Cocteau’s,  but  a 
of  language  and  tone  that  is  rare  in  modern  collection  of  critical  texts,  the  majority  of 

fiction.  Throughout  all  the  stories  runs  a  vein  ^hich  have  appeared  here  and  there  during 

of  irony,  ranging  from  gentle  to  bitter,  that  ^he  last  four  decades.  They  present  the  essence 

serves  to  enhance  a  strong  feeling  of  compas-  ^f  his  aesthetics  and  even  of  his  ethics,  an 

Sion  that  the  writer  has  for  Italy’s  millions  of  essence  which— when  stripped  of  its  some- 

poor,  inarticulate,  yet  fundamentally  happy  times  fanciful  disguise — is  astonishingly  con- 

servative  in  the  sense  of  the  best  French  classic 
Paul  A.  Manl(^in  tradition.  Let  us  quote  as  an  example  this 
New  Haven,  Conn,  definition  of  style:  “Qu’est-ce  que  le  style? 

Pour  bien  des  gens,  une  fa^on  compliquee  de 
Ferreira  de  Castro.  La  experiencia.  Car-  dire  des  choses  tr^s  simples.  D’apr^s  nous:  une 
men  Alfaya,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  fa<;on  tres  simple  de  dire  des  choses  compli- 
1957.  275  pages.  quaes’’;  or  this  characterization  of  a  poem: 

The  three  tales  composing  this  work  exempli-  “Un  poeme  est  le  comble  du  luxe,  e’est-a-dire 
fy  one  and  the  same  “experiment,’’  attempted  de  la  reserve  .  .  .’’  And  he  confesses  that  his 
by  different  individuals  of  good  will:  that  of  diverse  extravagances  have  led  him  back  to 
making  the  world  less  unjust  and  less  absurd,  strict  rules  and  scrupulous  rhymes,  that  a  word 
In  “La  experiencia”  an  idealist  founds  a  in  its  right  place  is  more  stirring  than  a 
model  orphanage;  in  “La  mision”  a  priest  tries  mournful  description,  and  that  form  is  not  a 
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manner  of  saying  things  but  of  thinking. 

Besides  many  pages  of  this  kind  of  literary 
statements,  the  book  contains  memories  and 
appreciations  of  Max  Jacob,  Proust,  Gide, 
Verlaine,  Mme  de  Lafayette,  Picasso,  El  Gre¬ 
co,  Modigliani,  Bernard  Buffet,  and  others, 
and  a  magnificent  essay  on  J.-|.  Rousseau.  It 
is  complemented  by  a  most  useful  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  all  Cocteau’s  critical  works,  established 
by  L.  Bonalumi.  Renee  Lang 

Rome 

Franz  Theodor  Csokor.  Der  zweite 
Hahnenschrei.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1959.  151 
pages.  45.50  s. 

“Der  zweite  Hahnenschrei”  is  the  first  of  six 
short  stories  making  up  this  collection  which 
will  be  appreciated  wherever  German  is 
spoken  and  enjoyed.  The  whole  series  is  done 
with  scrupulous  care  and  a  creative  heart.  This 
reader  gives  the  first  prize  to  the  first  and 
sixth  narratives:  one  a  deeply  moving  and 
philosophically  inspiring  story  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  other,  “Die  Hiindin,”  a  piece  of  wis¬ 
dom  perfectly  told.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  of  both. 

Csokor  is  primarily  a  dramatist,  probably 
the  best  Austria  has.  But  his  talents  as  a  story¬ 
teller  are  no  less  real.  The  present  collection 
is,  if  anything,  even  better  writing  than  Vber 
die  Sc h Welle,  published  twenty -two  years  ago. 
The  author  received  the  Viennese  Prize  for 
Literature  in  1953.  He  has  lived  up  to  the 
honor  ever  since.  Robert  Schwartz 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Tiber  Dery.  Drole  d'enterrement  et  Autres 
recits.  Imre  Laszlo,  tr.  Paris.  Seuil.  1958. 
171  pages.  500  fr. 

Besides  a  short  article  extoling  the  1956  Hun¬ 
garian  Revolution,  this  volume  which  includes 
one  long  and  three  short  recits,  is  the  last  pub¬ 
lished  work  of  Tiber  Dery.  The  author,  who 
is  presently  serving  a  nine  year  prison  term 
for  his  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  might  well  be  the  most  talented 
writer  of  present-day  Hungary.  He  is  known 
in  this  country  for  his  satirical  novel  NH{i 
(see  B.  A.  33:3,  p.  289). 

The  subdued  tone,  the  stark  simplicity  of 
style,  and  the  brevity  of  tbe  rScits  are  extreme¬ 
ly  effective.  Subtle  satire  is  ingeniously  woven 
into  practically  every  line,  pointing  an  accus¬ 
ing  finger  at  various  aspects  of  government 
activities. 

“Drole  d’enterrement,”  the  longest  of  the 
stories,  is  about  an  important  personality  of 
the  regime.  By  implication  the  reader  is  given 


to  understand  that  he  is  a  celebrated  author. 
He  dies  disillusioned.  “Our  lies  will  survive 
us  all,”  he  says  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 
In  “Derriere  le  mur  de  briques,”  which  is 
about  a  theft  in  a  factory,  the  author  points  up 
the  conditions  and  insufficient  salaries  of  fac¬ 
tory  workers.  “Pere  et  fils”  is  a  short  subdued 
dialogue  between  an  old  worker  and  his  son 
who  has  become  one  of  the  party  favorites. 
“Amour”  is  a  heart-rending  account  of  the 
meeting  between  man  and  wife  and  son, 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  after  having  been  a 
political  prisoner  for  seven  years. 

Madeleine  Stern 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Georges  Duhamel.  Le  complexe  de  The- 
ophile.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1958. 
225  pages.  600  fr. 

The  psychological  portrait  of  a  compulsive, 
over-conscientious  personality,  a  nature  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  “complexe  du  scrupule.” 
Theophile  Chcdeviele,  Parisian  employee  of 
an  air  line  owned  by  a  mythical  East  Euro¬ 
pean  republic,  pours  out  his  confession  to  an 
unidentified  listener.  For  more  than  a  year  he 
has  carried  with  him  the  secret  knowledge 
that  a  mysterious  plane  crash  was  deliberately 
engineered  by  his  employers  for  business  and 
political  reasons.  Overwhelmed  by  his  sense 
of  guilt,  Theophile  admits  that  he  transmitted 
chance  information  to  a  pilot  already  on  the 
point  of  suicide  and  ripe  for  such  a  mission. 
Through  an  ironic  twist  of  fate  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  supposed  accident  was  the  in¬ 
tended  victim.  The  investigation  set  off  by  the 
latter’s  damage  suit  may  yet  reveal  Thcophile’s 
complicity. 

The  story  is  told  in  soul-searching  detail 
against  a  background  of  Theophile’s  long 
struggle  to  find  and  hold  a  satisfying  personal 
faith.  It  is  a  battle  that  is  far  from  won  but  for 
whose  successful  outcome  there  now  seems  a 
faint,  desperate  hope.  Duhamel’s  dominant 
theme  of  the  search  for  spiritual  values  in  con¬ 
temporary  civilization  appears  here  in  a  novel 
fully  comparable  in  stature  to  his  four  previous 
studies  of  mid<entury  man. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Will  Durant.  The  Story  of  Civilization. 
VI:  The  Reformation.  A  History  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Civilization  from  Wyclif  to  Calvin: 
lSOO-1564.  New  York.  Simon  &  Schuster. 
1957.  xviii  -|-  1,025  pages  -j-  32  plates. 
$7.50. 

Will  Durant’s  reputation  can  only  be  en- 
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hanccd  by  the  most  recent  of  his  monumental 
works.  With  awe-inspiring  breadth  of  vision 
and  perception  of  interrelationships  he  has 
presented  much  more  than  a  history  of  the 
religious  Reformation. 

Book  I  covers  expertly  the  social,  economic, 
political,  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  con¬ 
ditions  and  events  (1300-1517)  which  cradled 
the  “inevitable”  Reformation.  Book  II  repre¬ 
sents  with  equal  skill  the  course  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  in  all  the  countries  involved.  Book  III 
offers  the  highly  welcome  surprise  of  an  en¬ 
lightening  treatment  of  Russian,  Islamic,  and 
Jewish  civilization  from  1300  to  1566.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  European  manners  and 
morals,  literature,  art,  and  science  (1517- 
1564)  docs  not  presume  to  be  more  than  an 
introduction,  hut  it  contributes  admirably  to 
the  reader’s  perspective.  The  work  concludes 
with  a  survey  of  the  beginning  Counter  Refor¬ 
mation  (1517-1565)  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Jesuits. 

Luther  is  the  central  figure,  of  course.  But 
he  shares  the  stage  with  the  other  great  figures 
of  the  era.  Some  modern  Lutherans  may  be 
disturbed  by  Durant’s  relatively  great  empha¬ 
sis  on  Luther’s  stubborn  denial  of  free  will. 
But  this  fact  as  well  as  Durant’s  whole  pres¬ 
entation  of  Luther  as  the  most  medieval  of 
the  moderns  can  hardly  be  shaken.  It  is  possi¬ 
bly  true,  however,  that  I^urant,  despite  the 
best  intentions,  sometimes  fails  to  treat  Lu¬ 
ther’s  medievalism  and  Luther’s  inconsisten¬ 
cies  with  the  same  sympathy  accorded  the 
frailties  of  Erasmus. 

If  this  should  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  stem 
from  the  fact  that  Durant  is  clearly  a  modern 
humanistic  man  of  reason.  “Luther  had  to  be,” 
he  states,  “but  when  his  work  was  done,  and 
passion  cooled,  men  would  try  again  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  Erasmus  and  the  Renaissance,  and 
renew  in  patience  and  mutual  tolerance  the 
long,  slow  labor  of  enlightenment.”  Further, 
he  finds  that  “the  Copernican  revolution  was 
far  profounder  than  the  Reformation;  it  made 
the  differences  between  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  dogmas  seem  trivial.”  Indeed,  Durant’s 
ever  resurgent  humor  is  essentially  a  humor 
of  humanistic  irony,  the  object  of  which  is 
man’s  irrational  folly. 

There  are  of  course  many  controversial 
statements  in  the  work.  But  unconsidered 
statements  are  rare.  The  work  is  well  edited, 
well  indexed,  and  contains  a  minimum  of 
orthographic  errors. 

Finally,  one  will  misjudge  the  work  if  one 
naively  expects  from  any  one  chapter  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  detail  found  in  more  restricted 


vC75rks.  Durant  has  obviously  excluded  a 
wealth  of  detail.  And  one  must  applaud  a 
great  historian  with  such  breadth  of  vision, 
insight,  and  the  ability  to  be  selective  without 
being  superficial.  Even  professional  students 
of  history  will  profit  from  a  careful  reading  of 
this  clearly  narrated,  nonpolemic  work. 

S.  V.  Langsjoen 
St.  Olaj  College 

T.  S.  Eliot.  The  Elder  Statesman.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy.  1959.  132 
pages.  $3.75. 

Our  elder  poet  has  demonstrated  vigorously 
again  that  twentieth-century  verse  drama  can 
be  effective,  that  this  drama  does  not  have  to 
be  derivative,  and  that  Eliot  has  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  rich  vein  of  profound  insight 
which  even  his  early  work  adumbrated.  The 
Eliot  canon  continues  to  be  the  best  apology 
for  poetry  in  our  day,  and  this  play  is  quite 
clearly  in  the  “tradition”  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  him. 

His  statesman,  Lx)rd  Claverton,  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  objective  correlative  for  our  century’s 
failures  and  for  its  continuing  need  to  give,  to 
sympathize,  and  to  control.  Although  Lord 
Claverton  is  not  permitted  the  stance  or  the 
rhetoric  of  Eliot’s  earlier  protagonists,  the 
statesman  succeeds  in  doing  what  Gerontion 
could  not  do:  He  comes  to  terms  with  the 
past  by  accepting  responsibility  for  “knowl¬ 
edge”  and  finds  “forgiveness.”  Moreover, 
Eliot  is  considerably  more  explicit  now  in  de¬ 
fining  the  kind  of  heroic  surrender  involved 
in  total  commitment  to  love  and  the  kind  of 
victory  achieved  through  loss  of  self. 

Although  the  explicators  will  miss  the 
textural  and  thematic  intricacies  of  the  early 
great  poems  (from  Prufroc\  on)  or  even  of 
T he  Cocf{tail  Party,  this  new  play  is  none  the 
less  engrossing  or  powerful  for  its  apparent 
simplicity  or  its  morality-like  tone.  And  the 
general  reading  public  will  perhaps  rejoice  at 
the  discovery  of  an  Eliot  who  can  be  read  prof¬ 
itably  without  formidable  scholarly  and  critical 
glosses. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Albert  Guerard.  France:  A  Modern  His¬ 
tory.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1959.  xxiv  563  -f-  xxvii 
pages,  ill.  $8.75. 

Professor  Guerard  has  the  rather  uncommon 
advantage  of  possessing  a  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  background  which  is  both  French  and 
American.  His  excellent  volume  France,  pub- 
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lishcd  as  part  of  the  University  of  Michigan’s 
History  of  the  Modern  World,  edited  by  Allan 
Nevins  and  Howard  M.  Ehrmann,  gives  us  a 
complete  picture  of  that  key  country  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  whose  dazzling  successes  and 
dismal  failures  frequently  puzzle  the  world. 

The  author  analyzes  France’s  history  from 
its  earliest  origins  to  the  present  rise  to  power 
of  President  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Whether  he 
discusses  the  political  activities,  the  literary 
achievements,  the  colonial  enterprises  of 
France,  its  Algerian  and  other  African  prob¬ 
lems,  his  views  are  original,  well-grounded, 
and  enlightening.  He  sees  in  France  the  great 
republic  of  humanity  at  large  and  convinces 
us,  as  rarely  before,  thac  Every  man  has  two 
countries — his  own  and  France.” 

What  is  most  praiseworthy,  in  the  work 
of  Professor  Gucrard,  besides  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  France,  the  France  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Richelieu,  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  of  Clemenceau  or  of  DeGaulle,  is  its 
unmistakable  literary  qualities.  His  volume 
France  is  more  than  the  history  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  throughout  the  ages;  it  is  a  warm  yet 
frank  appraisal  of  its  serious  shortcomings 
and  rare  virtues,  It  is  a  clear-cut  panorama  of 
our  Western  civilization  unfolding  before  our 
very  eyes,  beautifully  and  accurately  painted 
with  a  sharp  yet  soft  brush  by  a  man  who  is 
an  authentic  Franco-American. 

In  short,  France  is  a  great  book  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  historian  as  well  as  for  the  general 
reading  public,  who  will  peruse  it  with  great 
enjoyment  and  a  good  deal  of  profit  and  whose 
comprehension  of  that  country  and  Europe  as 
a  whole,  even  of  America,  will  be  definitely 
sharpened.  Pierre  Conrtines 

Queens  College 

^  Erich  Heller.  The  Ironic  German:  A  Study 
of  Thomas  Mann.  Boston.  Atlantic-Little, 
Brown.  1958.  298  pages.  $6. 

With  this  remarkable  study,  Erich  Heller  has 
pierced  the  iron  curtain  of  supercilious  praise, 
reluctant  half-recognition,  and  arrogant  “yes- 
but”  aloofness  with  which  ihe  majority  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  especially  American  critics 
have  meant  to  come  to  grips  with  a  giant  of 
Thomas  Mann’s  st,iture.  “A  gre.at  writer  but  a 
bore  using  heavy  Teutonic  sentences” — this 
was  the  verdict  that  could  not  be  undone  b\ 
the  occasional  cheer  of  unknown  scholars  or 
oversimplifications  of  Henry  Hatfield’s  type. 
While  not  only  the  Germans,  but  also  the 
great  French  litterateurs  turned  out  important 
pieces  of  competent  literary  interpretations  of 
the  Mannian  oeuvre,  there  was  no  actual  re¬ 
sponse  to  him  in  this  country  except  for  minor 


classroom  endeavors. 

This  has  changed  now.  Heller,  the  relative¬ 
ly  young  emigrant  from  Bohemia,  now  a 
Britisher  and  Professor  of  German  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wales,  and  (what  is  more)  a  writer 
of  brilliant  and  elegant  English,  gives  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  the  right  clues  on  how  to 
read  Thomas  Mann.  Already  the  title  of  his 
monograph  is  masterfully  chosen,  “The  Ironic 
Cierman.” 

Heller  furnishes  well  documented  proof  for 
a  fact  known  to  all  actual  connoisseurs: 
Thomas  Mann’s  ironic  and  parodistic  way  of 
handling  the  most  serious  problems  of  “life 
in  our  time”  was  an  inner  necessity  and  the 
only  means  of  producing  monumental  works 
of  art  in  this  twentieth  century.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  philosophy-saturated  novels,  on 
the  other  hand,  constituted  for  him  the  only 
way  to  suffer  the  most  dubious  facets  of  human 
existence,  and  he  could  fight  them  and  over¬ 
come  them  only  by  his  creative  spirit  coping 
with  the  ambivalence  of  the  frightful  and  de¬ 
cadent  neo-Alexandrinism  of  our  epoch.  The 
weapon  to  handle  this  horrible  state  of  affairs 
and  tbe  curse  of  being  born  at  the  end  of  an 
old  civilization  without  seeing  any  palpable 
signs  of  a  new  culture  was  Thomas  Mann’s 
inimitable  irony  and  parody,  and  we  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  Erich  Heller  for  his  unflinching  effort 
to  lay  bare  the  various  layers  involved  in  all 
the  great  Mannian  novels.  He  succeeds  best  in 
his  most  lucid  interpretation  of  the  Joseph 
tetralogy  and  the  sometimes  very  difficult 
analysis  of  the  Betrachtungen  eines  Unpoli- 
tischen,  showing  that  Mann  was  more  con¬ 
sistent  than  it  might  seem,  acting  as  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  in  his  early  “conservative”  period 
and  basically  as  a  conservative  in  his  last  ap¬ 
parently  “leftist”  period.  Heller’s  parallels  and 
comparisons  with  certain  Kierkegaardian 
attitudes  and  his  very  able  introduction  of 
Friedrich  Schlegel’s  concepts  are  original  and 
worth  pondering.  He  only  should  have  de¬ 
voted  a  little  space  to  that  delightful  master¬ 
piece  of  “love  and  lust”  of  the  seventy-five 
year  old  T.M.,  Der  Erw'dhlte,  which  contains 
everything  Heller  develops  in  nuce  but  at  the 
same  time  reveals  the  great  author  as  a  genu¬ 
ine  poet  and  cheerful  humorist. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Theodor  Heuss.  Von  Ort  zu  Ort.  Wande- 

rungen  mit  Stift  und  Feder.  F.  Kaufmann, 

H.  Leins,  eds.  Tubingen.  Wunderlich. 

1959.  309  pages,  ill.  -|-  16  plates.  14.80  dm. 
The  publisher,  who  signed  as  co-editor,  had 
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to  bring  out  a  third  edition  within  three 
months.  Obviously  then,  President  Heuss, 
whose  hooks  under  the  same  imprint  run  to 
editions  of  from  five  to  twenty-two  thousand, 
is  about  to  become  a  best  seller  with  this  col¬ 
lection  of  travel  essays  and  drawings.  Heuss 
is  not  a  professional  artist,  but  his  publisher 
deserves  credit  for  persuading  the  author- 
artist  to  permit  the  publication  of  these 
sketches.  Some  are  quite  exquisite,  like  the  one 
from  Ochsenhausen.  A  little  more  than  half 
the  book  deals  with  German  towns  and  his¬ 
torical  landscapes;  the  rest  includes  sketches 
from  France,  Italy,  England,  Holland  and  so 
on,  written  during  the  last  fifty-odd  years. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  success  of  these  es¬ 
says.  Heuss  represents  a  cultural  tradition  that 
is  no  longer  a  living  actuality  among  the 
young.  His  appeal  would  indicate  that  there 
is  nonetheless  a  longing  for  this  tradition  of 
sound,  solid,  healthy  realities,  free  from  cheap 
jargon  and  painful  attempts  at  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Heuss  represents  the  world  that  we  greu' 
up  in,  and  when  we  compare  him  with 
Hausenstcin  or  Hofmiller  he  stands  out  clearly 
as  another  such  masterful  writer  and  a  subtle 
draftsman.  Besides,  he  is  so  well  informed 
that  we  can  always  enjoy  a  lesson  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heuss  about  Eichstadt,  Schwedt,  or 
some  other  place  we  know  or  would  like  to 
know.  Thus  the  quick  success  of  the  book  is 
well  earned.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Frank  Jaeger.  Velkommen,  vinter.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1958.  99  pages,  ill.  12.75 
kr. 

Frank  Jaeger’s  first  collection  of  essays  is  a 
charming  series  of  reflections  on  winter  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  season  on  the  island  of 
Langcland.  Pieter  Brueghel  landscapes  are 
shifted  a  bit  further  north,  and  tolerant  Dan¬ 
ish  sophistication  lends  a  special  attraction  to 
the  good  life  of  rural  Denmark  (never  too  far 
from  Copenhagen).  The  childhood  memories 
are  especially  attra(  tive,  and  the  constant  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  sea  in  the  Scandinavian  mentality 
is  a  unifying  element  in  the  whole  collection. 
Jaeger  reveals  a  special  talent  in  this  book  that 
will  make  him  an  acknowledged  master  of  all 
the  major  literary  genres,  for  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  and  a  storyteller  has  already  been  well 
established.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Karl  Jaspers.  Max  Weber.  Politil{er,  For- 
scher,  Philosoph.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1958. 89 
pages.  2.50  dm. 

Born  in  1864  in  Germany,  Max  Weber  is  gen¬ 


erally  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
social  scientists  of  modern  times.  He  mastered 
the  techniques  of  such  diverse  disciplines  as 
law,  economic  history,  comparative  religion, 
political  theory,  and  applied  sociology.  Yet,  as 
Jaspers  demonstrates  in  what  is  obviously  a 
labor  of  love,  Weber’s  interests  were  never  ex¬ 
clusively  academic.  There  were  a  number  of 
times  when  the  observer  of  the  current  po¬ 
litical  scene  became  the  active  politician.  But 
Weber’s  passionate  search  for  truth,  his  aver¬ 
sion  against  all  demagoguery  rendered  his  ex¬ 
cursions  into  practical  politics  abortive  and 
traumatic.  In  the  end,  after  several  years  of 
mental  depression,  he  found  the  University  of 
Munich  to  be  more  congenial  to  his  intellec¬ 
tual  preoccupations.  It  was  in  Munich  that  he 
died  in  1920  at  the  height  of  his  by  then  world¬ 
wide  reputation, 

Jaspers  will  probably  not  mind  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  hero  worship  in  the  case  of  his  friend 
Max  Weber.  Considering  the  brevity  of  the 
biography,  he  has  performed  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  in  appraising  a  man  of  unquestionable 
genius  and  integrity,  a  great  teacher  of  our 
generation  and — let  us  hope — of  generations 
to  come. 

Joseph  Dunner 
Grinnell  College 

**  Pierre- Jean  Jouve.  Inventions.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1958.  83  pages. 

The  core  of  this  volume  is  the  three  poems 
entitled  Isis,  spaced  to  give  unity  to  a  sequence 
of  minor  pieces,  and  rich  in  graphic  images 
taken  from  archeological  figures  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  female  symbol  at  times  akin  to  Lil¬ 
ith  and  to  the  poet’s  own  past  experience 
(“Seduis,  enchanteresse — Toi  qui  dispenses 
I’amour”).  The  images  and  rhythms  are  often 
reminiscent  of  Nerval  and  of  Baudelaire  (“La 
nature  est  triste  si  profondement’’),  and  are 
marked  by  Jouve’s  characteristic  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  phenomenological  emanations  (“un 
grand  oiseau  se  detache’’).  The  shorter  poems, 
in  similar  vein  (“La  cavaliere  de  la  mort — Par 
un  azur  ou  croire — Discours  infiniment  tu’’), 
paint  landscapes  or  reveal  visions. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

Nikos  Kazantzakis.  Epistoles  pros  ti  Gala¬ 
tia.  Athenai.  Difros.  1958.  301  pages. 

Apart  from  the  sentimental  violation  of  the 
European  tradition  not  to  publish  personal 
and  intimate  correspondence  of  an  author  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  death,  unless  authorization 
has  been  granted  by  himself,  this  book  has 
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many  and  rare  values  for  us.  The  title  was 
given  by  the  publisher,  not  by  the  author,  since 
Kazantzakis  never  thought  of  editing  these 
letters  (83)  addressed  to  his  first  spouse. 
These  epistles  covered  a  period  of  four  years 
( 1920-24)  during  which  the  author  was  living 
in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Kazantzakis, 
like  his  untamable  hero  Odysseus,  is  the  wan¬ 
dering  seeker  of  new  lands  and  ideas.  Kazant¬ 
zakis  has  been  traveling  more  than  any  other 
Greek  writer,  and  every  journey  was  for  him 
an  important  and  pleasant  intellectual  and 
geographical  adventure.  These  letters  are 
documents  which  reveal  a  tender  and  sensitive 
thinker  who  is  suffering  with  stoic  endurance 
all  miseries  forced  on  him  by  poverty  and 
troubled  circumstances.  The  description  of 
the  starving  Austrian  and  Ckrman  people 
(Kazantzakis  was  living  at  that  time  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin)  and  his  deep  compassion 
and  concern  about  the  poor  and  helpless  hu¬ 
man  beings  show  the  penetrating  power  of  an 
exceptional  observer  who  became  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  miserable  and  suppressed  prole¬ 
tariat.  Kazantzakis  felt  strongly  the  necessity 
for  social  changes  and  dreamed  about  creating 
new  conditions  for  educating  and  improving 
the  living  standards  of  his  fellow  men.  There¬ 
fore,  socialism  seemed  to  him  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion,  and  he  planned  to  edit  a  magazine  for 
the  propagation  of  idealistic  aims.  This  en¬ 
thusiastic  undertaking  never  materialized. 
Also,  Communism  attracted  his  attention, 
since  he  saw  in  this  new  world  experiment  a 
hopeful  event  which  may  eventually  lead  to 
the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  masses  from  the 
oppressive  classes  of  Europe.  He  must  have 
realized  that  the  Communist  system,  which 
has  no  metaphysical  background,  was  not  his 
ideal,  for  Kazantzakis  remained  his  whole 
life  the  Christian  struggling  prophet  who  can 
not  accept  a  bare  materialisiic  philosophy. 
This  book  is  a  treasury  of  the  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings,  suffering,  and  love  of  the  greatest  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  writer.  This  is  certainly  an  indis¬ 
pensable  source  for  anyone  interested  in 
Kazantzakis’s  life  and  work. 

Michael  Rethis 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

**  Erna  Krauss,  G.  F.  Hartlaub,  eds.  Felix 
Hartlaub  in  seinen  Briefen.  Tubingen. 
Wunderlich.  1958.  348  pages,  ill.  19.80 
dm. 

When  Felix  Hartlaub’s  “Diaries”  appeared  a 
few  years  ago,  they  could  not  fail  to  take  their 
place  among  the  ranking  documents  humains 
of  the  tragic  decade  of  1935-45,  a  counterpart 


to  E.  Jiinger’s  Strahlungen  as  observations  and 
analyses  of  a  mind  both  detached  and  en¬ 
gaged.  The  publication  of  the  Letters  com¬ 
plements  the  picture  of  an  exceptional  char¬ 
acter  whose  not  yet  fully  balanced  potentiali¬ 
ties  were  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the  last  days 
of  the  war. 

These  letters  reveal  his  ability  keenly  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  strikingly  to  express  human  be¬ 
havior  and  conditions;  but  behind  the  mature 
and  often  ironical  skepticism  appear  the  con¬ 
tradictions  and  uncertainties  of  a  highstrung 
emotional  attitude.  Hartlaub’s  mastery  of  Ger¬ 
man  prose  is  manifest  even  in  the  informality 
of  the  letters,  which  were  not  meant  to  be  read 
by  anyone  but  the  recipients — and  for  this  very 
reason  offer  us  insights  into  his  inner  conflicts 
and  his  attempts  to  maintain  his  individuality 
and  to  find  the  appropriate  way  for  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  abilities  through  a  maze  of 
external  and  internal  inhibitions. 

The  letters  are  addressed  to  his  father,  the 
noted  art  historian,  and  to  other  members  of 
his  family,  to  one  of  his  teachers  of  the  Oden- 
waldschule,  to  his  friend  Kiewe  (now  living 
in  the  United  States  as  a  physician  and  writer), 
and  to  the  stepmother  of  one  of  his  school 
friends.  Reflecting  the  different  sides  of  the 
writer’s  personality,  the  style  of  the  letters 
covers  the  entire  gamut  from  the  restrained 
terseness  of  the  scholarly  historian  to  the  storm 
and  stress  of  emotional  happiness  or  anxiety. 
Between  the  lines,  we  read  the  attitude  of  a 
sensitive  intellectual  toward  the  Nazi  regime 
and  its  war.  The  four  stages  of  the  author’s 
way  are  illustrated  by  the  letters  from  the 
Odenwaldschule;  from  the  stay  in  Italy,  with 
excellent  pictures  of  the  atmosphere  of  Naples, 
Perugia,  and  Florence;  from  the  student  years 
in  Berlin,  withdrawing,  under  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  Regime,  upon  himself  and  his 
unsolved  personal  problems;  finally  from  the 
military  service  as  one  of  the  Fiihrer’s  millions 
in  various  comparatively  soft  and  at  times 
highly  interesting  positions. 

Twenty-five  illustrations  present  some  of 
Hartlaub’s  graphic  work  to  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  refers  in  his  correspondence.  The  let¬ 
ters  are  preceded  by  a  short  introduction  to 
1  lartlaub’s  personality  by  the  editors. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Georg  Lukacs.  Wider  den  missverstande- 
nen  Realismus.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1958. 
155  pages.  8.20  dm. 

Lukacs  scrutinizes  the  nature  of  realism  in 
three  essays  entitled  “The  Philosophical  Foun¬ 
dations  of  Avantgardism,”  “Franz  Kafka  or 
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Thomas  Mann?”  and  “Critical  Realism  in  a 
Socialistic  Society.”  He  underscores  in  a  fore¬ 
word  that  the  three  essays  contain  nothing  that 
he  has  not  said  before,  but  that  some  formula¬ 
tions  express  his  ideas  more  openly  since  he 
was  sometimes  compelled  to  use  “Aesopian” 
language  during  Stalin’s  lifetime. 

The  author’s  pervading  notion  lies  in  the 
premise  that  literary  greatness  is  in  direct  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  depth  and  diversity  of  the 
writer’s  relationship  to  reality.  Kafka  and 
Thomas  Mann  are,  to  Lukics,  realists  above 
ail.  Kafka  pictured  reality  with  unpretentious 
immediacy  in  the  simplest  untechnical  terms 
even  though  he  was  possessed  by  panic  fear  of 
it;  Mann  revealed  the  roots  of  modern  life’s 
distortions  in  concrete  form.  In  the  last  third 
of  the  volume  the  author  makes  noteworthy 
efforts  to  deepen  the  alliance  between  “critical 
and  socialistic  realism.”  While  readers  of 
Lukacs  will  discover  no  unfamiliar  ideas  in 
this  little  book,  they  will  find  pleasure  in  the 
literary  ruminations  of  a  disciplined  and  enor¬ 
mously  well-informed  mind. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Gabriel  Marcel.  Lm  dimension  Florestan 
suivi  de  Le  crSpuscule  du  sens  commun. 
Paris.  Plon.  1958.  212  pages.  600  fr. 

Tliis  volume  contains  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
a  postface,  and  an  essay.  The  play  relies  for  its 
comic  effect  upon  the  satirizing  of  certain 
philosophical  terms  originating  in  particular 
segments  of  contemporary  German  philoso¬ 
phy;  its  didactic  intent  is  to  demonstrate  that 
language  may  become  meaningless  or  even 
fraudulent  when  pushed  too  far.  The  postface 
considers  the  problems  inherent  in  attempting 
a  philosophical  rather  than  social  or  personal 
approach  to  comedy.  The  essay  is  a  defense  of 
“common  sense”  and  a  reminder  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  more  than  an  “arsenal  of  the 
commonplace”  or  a  collection  of  views  that 
need  not  be  described,  which  should  in  fact  be 
shunned,  by  reason  of  their  being  unintelligible 
and  therefore  devoid  of  insight. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Ramon  Men^ndez  Pidal.  “La  Chanson  de 
Roland”  y  el  neotradicionalismo.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpc.  1959.  496  pages  21  plates 
-f-  1  map.  500  ptas. 

Here  is  another  philological  masterpiece  from 
the  pen  of  the  renowned  polyhistor.  This  non¬ 
agenarian  Nestor,  in  ca.  five  hundred  lucid 
pages  buttressed  with  ca.  eight  hundred  pre¬ 


cise  footnotes,  summarizes  the  welter  of  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  “Origenes  de  la  ^pica  romdnica.” 
.Menendez  Pidal  treats  all  his  predecessors 
with  academic  courtesy,  but  he  never  straddles 
the  fence. 

There  are  two  main  schools  of  thought: 
Traditionalism  stemming  out  of  coeval  canti- 
lenae  as  advocated  by  Gaston  Paris  (1865), 
Fawtier,  Riquer,  Aebischer,  RycLner,  Hor¬ 
rent,  and  Individualism  based  on  monastic 
legends  as  upheld  by  Joseph  Bedier  (1908), 
Faral,  Mireaux,  Siciliano,  Delbouille,  Mireaux, 
and  others.  Equally  divergent  are  the  spe¬ 
cialized  camps:  oral  transmission,  Germanic 
chivalry,  Latin  chronicles,  Carolingian  and 
Merovingian  history.  The  followers  have 
modified  considerably  the  theory  of  the  found¬ 
er;  thus  Traditionalism  has  shed  the  idea  that 
the  epic  is  the  spontaneous  emanation  of  the 
romantic  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,  and  Indi¬ 
vidualism  no  longer  locates  legends  in  specific 
sanctuaries  along  pilgrimage  routes.  Menen¬ 
dez  Pidal  exploits  judiciously  recent  discov¬ 
eries  of  important  Spanish,  Provencal,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Arabic,  and  Latin  documents.  He  in¬ 
terprets  the  chanson  de  geste  as  a  historio¬ 
graphical  poem.  His  neotraditionalism  finds 
the  literary  genesis  in  the  popular  urge  to  re¬ 
cord  a  moving  event  in  a  formal,  albeit  primi¬ 
tive.  chant.  The  insignificant  embryo  of  Egin- 
hard  developed  within  the  womb  of  the 
French  populace.  After  centuries  of  gradual 
gestation,  Roland  emerges  as  the  epitome  of 
national  aspirations.  His  deeds  and  words  at¬ 
tain  epic  grandeur  at  the  moment  of  his  death. 

The  French  epic  survives  with  a  mere  ker¬ 
nel  of  its  coeval  history,  because  it  was  revised 
very  often  before  a  talented  layman  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  the  magnificent  poem  now 
available.  The  extent  of  constant  alterations, 
which  have  disappeared  but  which  led  up  to 
the  Oxford  MS.,  can  be  deduced  by  noting  the 
dissimilarities  in  the  extant  versions  made  sub¬ 
sequent  to  that  MS.  By  the  comparative  meth¬ 
od,  Menendez  Pidal  shows  that  the  epic  theme 
underwent  much  greater  revision  in  France 
than  in  Spain.  It  petered  out  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  six  centuries  ago,  but  it  can  still  be  de¬ 
tected  in  romances  sung  by  Sefardim  in  Sa- 
lonica  and  in  Morocco.  Menendez  Pidal  treats 
both  La  Chanson  de  Roland  and  El  Cantar  de 
Mio  Cid  as  collective  creations  of  medieval 
peoples.  Those  peoples  were  just  as  capable  of 
initiating  lofty  poetry  as  they  were  capable  of 
producing  affective  vernaculars. 

One  may  easily  anticipate  that  La  Chanson 
de  Roland  y  el  neotradicionalismo  will  super¬ 
sede  a  host  of  its  predecessors  just  as  it  will 
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inspire  a  host  of  useful  commentaries  on  a 
most  controversial  and  a  most  fascinating  topic 
of  critical  investigation  in  medieval  literature. 

Raphael  Levy 
University  of  Texas 

^  Eugene  O’Neill.  Hughie.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1959.  38 
pages.  $3. 

TTiis  one-act  play,  given  its  premiere  in  Stock¬ 
holm  on  September  18,  1958,  and  here  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time,  is  the  only  surviving 
manuscript  from  a  series  of  eight  one-act 
monologue  plays  O’Neill  planned  in  1940. 
Composed  in  the  year  that  The  Iceman  Com¬ 
eth  was  completed,  Hughie  is  a  by-product  of 
that  longer  play. 

The  place  is  a  third-rate  West-Side  hotel  in 
midtown  New  York;  the  time,  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  day  in  the  summer  of  1928.  Like 
the  inmates  of  Harry  Hope’s  rooming  house, 
Erie  Smith  has  his  pipe  dreams;  “the  type  of 
small  fry  gambler  and  horse  player,  living 
hand  to  mouth  on  the  fringe  of  the  rackets,’’ 
Erie,  who  engages  the  night  clerk  in  conver¬ 
sation,  imagines  himself  “in  the  Real  Know.’’ 
Hughie  is  too  static  to  be  called,  as  the  Swedish 
critic  Ebbe  Linde  has  done,  “O’Neill’s  finest 
short  play,”  especially  when  one  remembers 
such  early  successes  as  Bound  East  for  Cardiff. 

Bruce  Ingham  Granger 
University  of  Olffahoma 

Jan  Parandowski.  Podroze  literacl{ie. 
Wroclaw.  Ossolinskich.  1958.  277  pages. 
20  zl. 

“Every  travel  by  a  mature  writer  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  literary  one.”  Thus  begins  the  foreword 
by  this  distinguished  Polish  writer  who  last 
year  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Polish  p.e.n.  Club.  The  stories 
published  here  are,  with  few  exceptions,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  P.E.N.  Club  meetings  all  over 
the  world — Dubrovnik,  Edinburgh,  Buenos 
Aires,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Venice,  Amsterdam. 
The  stories,  or  travels,  are  placed  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  according  to  the  time  they  cover. 
Thus,  a  central  idea  unites  them;  as  the  author 
says,  “all  of  the  stories  arc  in  the  present,  pro¬ 
jecting  marvelously  into  the  past.”  Two 
periods  are  covered,  before  and  after  World 
War  Two.  Between  is  a  void  to  which  Paran¬ 
dowski  occasionally  refers  by  mentioning  the 
loss  of  this  or  that  writer. 

Extremely  pleasant  and  instructive  reading, 
this  collection  also  contains  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation — the  first  sessions  of  the  Club,  the 
clashing  of  ideas  and  opinions,  with  grotesque 


and  occasionally  sinister  situations.  One  should 
remember  that  in  the  TTiirties  Fascism  was 
rising  in  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Parandowski  treats  a  number  of  well-known 
names  in  connection  with  the  sessions,  with 
one  notable  exception.  To  Stefan  Zweig  he 
devotes  an  entire  chapter.  Of  great  interest  arc 
Parandowski’s  accounts  of  the  deterioration  of 
literary  life  in  France  after  the  war,  where,  in¬ 
stead  of  true  talents,  he  finds  “modernists  with 
a  dubious  literary  reputation.”  Parandowski 
is  a  true  humanist,  not  limiting  his  observa¬ 
tions  to  things  literary  or  cultural  alone.  With¬ 
out  being  obtrusive  he  is  convincing  in  his 
social  criticism.  (Sec  his  descriptions  of  Brazil 
and  North  Africa.)  By  no  means  apolitical,  he 
has  spent  twenty-five  years  promoting  peace. 
A  writer  whose  Olympic  Discus  is  the  very 
idea  of  peace  itself  is  bound  to  take  a  stand. 
This  splendid  and  excellently  written  volume 
is  also  permeated  with  the  same  idea. 

It  was  Parandowski  who  suggested  at  one 
of  the  P.E.N.  Club  congresses  that  an  annual 
peace  prize  be  awarded  to  a  worthy  writer. 

George  Harjan 
Colby  College 

**  Octavio  Paz.  La  estacidn  violenta.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1958.  85 
pages.  $12  m/mex. 

Octavio  Paz  is  rapidly  earning  the  title  of  el 
mexicano  universal.  The  datelines  of  his  latest 
poems  read  Naples,  Venice,  Avignon,  Paris, 
Delhi,  and  Tokyo,  among  others.  The  pre¬ 
occupation  is  international — survival  in  a 
world  of  violence,  search  for  security  in  the 
flux  of  time — yet  the  tone  is  unmistakably 
Mexico:  emotional,  colorful,  with  a  morbid 
touch  underneath. 

In  his  poems  about  time,  Paz  seems  to  have 
a  longing  for  unity,  a  strong  sense,  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  words,  that  “time  must  have  a  stop.” 
Yet  it  cannot,  and  he  knows  that:  “lo  que  que 
paso  no  fuc  pero  esta  siendo  /  y  silenciosa- 
mente  desemboca  /  en  otro  instante  que  sc 
desvanece.” 

His  sense  of  ruin,  both  personal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  is  everywhere,  expressed  especially  well 
in  Mexican  terms  in  “El  cantaro  roto.”  This 
is  not  a  book  of  despair,  however.  A  poet 
searching  for  words  searches  for  proportion. 
His  song  will  tear  away  “.  .  .  las  miscaras 
podridas  /  que  dividen  al  hombre  de  los  hom- 
bres.  .  .  .”  The  last  poem,  “Pierda  de  sol,”  is  a 
long  hymn  of  hope,  rising  among  the  ruins. 
Written  in  fluid  blank  verse,  which  is  punc¬ 
tuated  so  as  to  have  no  apparent  beginning  or 
ending,  it  may  well  be  one  of  the  important 
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longer  poems  published  in  Spanish  since  the 
war.  Its  recognition  of  mankind  and  the  com¬ 
mon  human  plight  is  stirring:  “no  soy,  no  hay 
yo,  siempre  somos  nosotros.” 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Raymond  Queneau.  Zazie  dans  le  metro. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  253  pages.  700  fr. 
Any  reader  who  notes  the  epigraph  from 
Aristotle  and  the  opening  inelegant  but  ex¬ 
pressive  phonetic  phrase,  “Doukipudonktan,” 
knows  he  has  plunged  irrevocably  into  the 
unique  world  of  Queneau.  He  soon  learns  that 
Zazie’s  mother  has  brought  her  to  Paris  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  her  uncle  while  the 
mother  spends  a  few  nights  with  a,  well, 
friend.  All  Zazie  really  wants  to  do  is  ride  the 
mitro.  Unfortunately  the  ticket-takers  are  on 
strike.  TTie  best  her  uncle  can  do  is  show  her 
the  amen  which  she  knows  is  not  the  mStro 
because  the  mitro  is  underground.  From  the 
moment  the  nymphet  arrives  until  she  finally 
gets  a  ride  on  the  metro,  sound  asleep  in  her 
uncle’s  arms,  Zazie  involves  one  and  all  in  a 
hilarious  round  of  adventures,  precipitating 
crises  in  every  direction. 

Only  Queneau  could  have  created  these 
characters  and  the  situations  in  which  they 
art  caught  up.  When  her  mother  asks  her 
what  she  has  done  while  in  Paris,  Zazie  re¬ 
plies,  “J’ai  vieilli.”  To  tell  the  truth,  her  moth¬ 
er  has  aged  a  bit,  also.  But  would  that  we 
could  all  grow  old  in  Queneau’s  impossibly 
delightful  world. 

A  novel  not  to  be  missed. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

**  Elena  Quiroga.  La  ultima  corrida.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Noguer.  1958.  229  pages.  75  ptas. 
Elena  Quiroga’s  tremendous  ability  to  write 
virile  and  compelling  prose  is  evidenced  again 
in  this  taurine  novel.  Domingo  Ortega  has 
well  said  that  in  it  the  novelist  “expone  de 
modo  sorprendente  la  extraha  psicologia  de 
los  hombres  que  viven  el  mundo  de  los  toros.” 
And  that,  indeed,  is  no  small  feat.  Few  women 
have  written  incisively  and  well  of  the  great 
Spanish  spectacle.  (Marguerite  Steen  did  it  in 
The  Bulls  of  Parral.)  It  will  be  no  surprise  to 
readers  of  Elena  Quiroga’s  previous  novels 
(especially  Viento  del  norte.  La  sangre.  La 
enferma)  to  find  that  she,  too,  has  done  so 
here. 

She  has  developed  this  novel  of  the  bulls 
and  of  life  itself  around  three  toreros  and  those 
close  to  them.  The  jacket  description  has  ex¬ 


pressed  both  its  import  and  its  impact  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  especially  in  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt:  “^  No  habri  en  los  toros  una  especie  de 
trasunto  de  la  vida  humanap  La  intuicion 
segura  y  estremecida  de  la  gran  novelista  nos 
deja  ahi,  palpitante,  un  libro  que  no  puede 
cogerse  sin  respeto  ni  dejarse  sin  admiracion.” 
When  you  read  La  ultima  corrida,  you  will 
probably  agree. 

Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

Luise  Rinser.  Geh  fort  wenn  du  hjinnst. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  S.  Fischer.  1959.  87  pages. 
5.80  dm. 

There  is  something  immensely  compelling 
about  Luise  Rinser’s  writing.  In  the  present 
case  this  quality  is  indicated  by  the  very  title, 
which  happens  to  be  taken  from  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  the  entrance  to  a  war-damaged  con¬ 
vent  in  Italy.  In  this  convent  Angelina,  a  Ger¬ 
man  Communist’s  daughter  and  herself  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  Party,  who  in  1942  had 
come  to  seek  refuge  at  the  home  of  her  Italian 
grandmother  and,  finding  her  dead,  had 
fought  with  the  Partisans,  discovers  her  true 
destination  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  story 
of  her  experiences  and  of  her  spiritual  “ar¬ 
rival,”  making  her  life  at  last  really  meaning¬ 
ful,  is  reported  by  Angelina’s  faithful  friend 
to  the  disappointed  father,  who  after  Anally 
returning  from  Russia  had  tried  to  dissuade 
his  daughter  from  following  a  call  stronger 
than  any  party  doctrine. 

The  artful  simplicity  of  the  narration  makes 
the  story  completely  convincing. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Aksel  Sandmose.  Varulven.  Oslo.  Asche- 
houg.  1958.  428  pages.  23.50  kr. 

This  moving  talc  of  human  relationships,  of 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  love,  of  the 
struggle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  in  man 
has  been  enthusiastically  greeted  by  many 
Scandinavian  critics  as  the  most  important 
Norwegian  novel  since  the  war.  Certainly  it 
ranks  somewhere  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  any¬ 
thing  but  orthodox  in  form,  especially  in  that 
the  action  is  subordinated  to  the  author’s  sub¬ 
jective  speculations.  Sandmosc’s  use  of  the 
story  as  a  springboard  for  his  own  notions 
about  life  and  humanity  in  general  is  not  in 
the  book  of  rules  on  novel  writing,  but  it  is 
meaningful  and  effective. 

The  story  is  built  around  an  unconventional 
triangle.  Erling  Vik,  a  writer  with  a  humble 
background,  tries  to  overcome  his  feeling  of 
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social  inferiority  by  seducing  Felicia,  an  upper- 
class  girl  of  seventeen,  and  then  abandoning 
her.  During  the  war  they  meet  again  in 
Sweden  as  refugees,  and  Felicia  again  accepts 
Erling  as  her  lover  and  continues  the  relation¬ 
ship  even  after  she  marries  the  rich  farmer 
Jan  Venhaug.  Sandmose  creates  a  curious 
modus  vivendi  between  the  three  which  he 
skilfully  compels  the  reader  to  accept.  His 
analysis  of  this  curious  relationship  brings  out 
basic  human  problems,  and  he  dissects  the 
component  emotions  with  utmost  psycho¬ 
logical  finesse.  The  contrasts  between  con¬ 
formity  and  intellectual  integrity,  between 
dream  life  and  the  inferiority  complex  are 
masterful.  Few  modern  Norwegian  novelists 
can  equal  Sandmose  in  the  dramatic  exploita¬ 
tion  of  elemental  human  problems. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Oda  Schaefer.  Grasmelodie.  Miinchen. 
Piper.  1959.  69  pages.  7.50  dm. 

This  poet  needs  no  introduction.  Anyone  who 
has  read  her  verse  in  the  past  will  wish  to  own 
these  forty-eight  new  poems.  They  are  part  of 
that  great  “Pansmusik”  which  Loerke  once 
charmed  into  words  and  which  Elisabeth 
Langgasser,  Wilhelm  Lehmann,  and  Horst 
Lange  did  not  and  do  not  tire  of  singing. 
Rarely  is  a  word  out  of  place;  none  of  the 
consciously  “existential”  phrasing  (which,  on 
occasion,  mars  Krolow’s  verse)  is  seen — in 
short,  a  delight  to  those  whose  ears  are 
trained,  and  to  whom  fern's,  birds,  heather, 
sun,  and  snow  are  more  than  poetic  requisites 
and  emotional  trappings.  Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Dylan  Thomas.  Letters  to  Vernon  Wat- 
i{ins.  Vernon  Watkins,  ed.  New  York. 
New  Directions.  1957.  145  pages.  $3. 

These  letters  are  more  than  the  record  of  a 
friendship;  they  are  letters  from  one  poet  to 
another.  There  are  a  number  of  Dylan 
Thomas’s  poems  in  early  versions,  as  they 
were  enclosed  in  letters,  and  his  comments  on 
suggestions  for  revision  from  Watkins.  He 
was  preoccupied,  the  letters  show,  more  with 
the  tone  of  words,  their  being  surprising  or 
not  in  their  context,  than  with  their  precise 
meaning:  The  arbitrary  and  intoxicated  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  vocabulary  is  the  outcome  of  careful 
effort.  His  epistolary  style,  moreover,  has  its 
own  scintillations,  which  break  through  even 
the  occasional  discussion  of  train  schedules 
and  ailments  of  the  feet.  B.  A.  Parf{^ 

University  of  Washington 


^  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  Hellenism.  New  York. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1959.  xii  -f-  272 
pages  2  plates.  $4.50. 

To  the  eminent  author  of  this  volume,  Hel¬ 
lenism  is  an  idea  which  was  active  and  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  world  from  post-Homeric  times 
down  to  the  late  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Its 
influence,  which  spread  from  Britain  to  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  from  the  Baltic  deep  into  Africa,  still 
persists  in  the  world’s  great  religions  and  cul¬ 
tures.  Its  distinctive  mark  is  its  humanistic 
outlook,  its  respect  for  man  that  appears  in 
varying  degrees  from  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
man  to  man-worship.  Its  manifestation  in  the 
ancient  world  produced  the  city-state.  Toyn¬ 
bee  traces  the  growth  and  decline  of  man- 
centered  culture  and  the  growth  and  decline 
of  the  city-state  until  both  ideas  were  absorbed 
in  and  modified  by  Christianity  in  the  west¬ 
ern  world.  He  contrives  to  cram  an  enormous 
survey  of  material  into  his  relatively  small 
space  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  book 
that  is  as  readable  as  it  is  stimulating. 

Students  of  western  culture,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
study. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

S*  Ole  Wivel.  Nil{e.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal. 

1958.  57  pages.  9.75  kr. 

The  author,  whose  name  inevitably  evokes  the 
literary  periodical  Heretica  (1948-53)  which 
he  published,  has  half  a  dozen  books  of  verse 
to  his  credit  already.  The  present  collection  of 
new  poems  contains  twenty-five  lyrics  of 
which — arbitrarily,  it  might  seem — it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  one  in  the  beginning,  the  one  in 
the  middle,  and  the  one  at  the  end  appeal 
especially  to  me. 

The  picture  of  his  childhood  and  his  mother 
in  the  Danish  countryside  in  the  poem  “Dit 
ansigt”  is  truly  touching,  life-size,  and  deftly 
composed.  Danes,  being  a  sentimental  people, 
are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  bathetic. 
This  lyric,  however,  avoids  the  pitfall.  In 
“Vrede  unge  maend,”  the  angry  young  men, 
paradoxically,  have  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
really  angry  about,  unless  it  be  the  utter  lack 
of  unhappiness  and  want.  They  corroborate 
the  recent  find  that  life  without  stress  is  bad 
for  one;  too  many  tranquilizers  spoil  the  in¬ 
centives.  Wivel’s  bitter  poem  expresses  all  this 
in  six  up-to-the-minute  stanzas  indicting  the 
Welfare  State.  Quite  different  is  his  last  poem, 
“Daggry” — as  delicate  a  love  lyric  as  any  I 
have  ever  read. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 


Books  in  French 

(For  Other  Boo\s  in  French,  see  "Headliners") 

**  Jcan-Claudc  Brisvillc.  Camus.  Paris.  Galli-  pleasant.  The  individual  essays  on  authors  are 


mard.  1959.  297  pages  +  15  plates.  850  fr. 
Of  all  the  Camus  studies  to  appear  in  recent 
months  this  one  is  by  far  the  most  unusual 
from  the  point  of  view  of  organization.  It 
begins  with  several  revealing  word-portraits 
of  Camus  by  Brisville,  M.  Saint  Clair,  Roger 
Martin  du  Card,  and  Salvador  Madari-iga; 
these  are  followed  by  lines  selected  from  the 
preface  of  L'envers  et  I’cndroit,  lines  in  which 
Camus  offers  to  h-s  readers  a  sort  of  spiritual 
self-portrait.  In  the  next  hundred  pages  we 
are  introduced  to  Camus’s  works.  This  sec¬ 
tion,  though  somewhat  brief,  is  beautifully 
and  competently  done.  In  addition,  we  are 
provided  with  summaries  of  the  major  works, 
carefully  selected  pages  from  many  of  them, 
transcripts  of  two  interviews  with  Camus 
and  a  collection  of  Camus’s  most  memorable 
lines  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
“Phrases.”  There  is  also  a  brief  discography 
and  a  fairly  extensive  bibliography  wh'ch  will 
certainly  be  appreciated  by  Camus  scholars. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  delightful. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Oklahoma  City,  OI{la. 

**  Pierre  Brodin.  Presences  contemporaines. 
II,  III.  Paris.  Debresse.  1955,  1957.  427, 
316  pages. 

Apologies  to  author  and  publisher  are  in  or¬ 
der  for  th’s  all  too  belated  appraisal  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution.  These  two  volumes 
completing  Brod  n’s  searching  and  learned 
investigation  of  the  rich  and  rewarding  scene 
of  contemporary  French  letters  were  somehow 
lost  in  an  overly  busy  editor’s  backlog  of  re¬ 
view  copies,  and  it  was  therefore  left  to  others 
elsewhere  to  !>•  first  with  the  deserved  praise 
(  f  a  fine  work  whose  first  volume  was  given 
much  more  prompt  and,  indeed,  fa\orable  at¬ 
tention  in  these  columns  (see  Ii.A.  29:2,  p. 
185), 

The  authors  discussed  in  the  second  volume 
are  Proust,  Gide,  Claudel,  Valery,  Maurras, 
Peguy,  Alain,  Colette,  Giraudoux,  Valery 
Larbaud,  R.  Martin  du  Gard,  Duhamel,  Ro- 
mains,  Paulhan,  Chardonne,  Morand,  Mau- 
rois,  and  Samt-John  Perse — all  belonging, 
however  varied  their  claims  to  distinction,  in 
the  crowded  hall  of  fame  of  modern  French 
writing.  Brodm’s  comments  are  vivid  and 
penetrating,  his  information  solid,  his  style 


preceded  by  a  useful  index  chronologique  des 
oeuvres. 

The  third  volume  is  organized  along  a  pat¬ 
tern  entirely  different  from  the  two  preceding 
ones,  being  a  treatise  on  Courants  et  themes 
principaux  de  la  litterature  jran^aise  contem- 
poraine,  subdivided  into  four  parts,  “Les  an- 
nees  20,”  “Les  annees  30,”  “Les  annecs  40,” 
and  “Les  annees  50.”  Such  a  strictly  chrono¬ 
logical  approach,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
confer  upon  these  decades  much  more  sharply 
delineated  individual  traits  as  distinct  entities 
than  they  actually  present,  would  seem  some¬ 
what  uninspired,  were  it  not  for  the  author’s 
making  ail  necessary  allowances  for  complex¬ 
ity  and  overlapping,  and  for  his  able  evocation 
of  the  spiritual-social  climate  of  these  periods 
and  their  prominent  intellectual-artistic  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  mere  portrayers.  The  text  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  interesting  introduction  and  also 
has  a  helpful  index  of  the  numerous  authors 
mentioned. 

It  is  by  now  a  commonplace — but  a  fact  that 
ought  to  be  stressed  nevertheless — that  Pierre 
Brodin’s  trilogy  is  a  substantial  opus  and  an 
indispensable  tool  for  every  student  of  the 
period  under  discussion. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

Marc  Chadourne.  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  ou 

Le  siecle  prophetique.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1958.  ix  -j-  363  pages  -(-  4  plates.  1,150  fr. 
This  work  is  primarily  a  biography  of  Restif, 
though  it  offers  also  some  passing  discussion 
of  his  still  underestimated  role  as  thinker  and 
artist.  Thanks  to  a  vivid  style  and  a  discern¬ 
ing  enthusiasm,  Chadourne  manages  to  do 
justice  to  the  career  of  an  author  which,  in  its 
mixture  of  scabrous  and  lofty  impulses,  its 
many  alternations  of  triumph  and  misery,  its 
truly  demonic  thirst  for  experience,  was  fully 
as  strange  and  turbid  as  much  of  his  fiction. 
The  facts  of  Restif’s  life  are  almost  entirely 
taken,  of  course,  from  the  rich  store  of  his 
autobiographical  and  semi-autobiographical 
writings.  While  such  sources  often  make  it 
difficult  to  tell  truth  from  falsehood,  Cha¬ 
dourne  exercises  the  proper  degree  of  imagi¬ 
native  prudence  in  the  selection  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  his  materials,  thus  avoiding  generally 
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the  charge  of  composing  a  vie  romancie.  His 
book  may  be  recommended  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  balanced — as  well  as  a  highly  read¬ 
able — biography  of  Restif,  and  as  a  useful  in¬ 
troduction  to  those  lesser  known  aspects  of 
eighteenth-century  moeurs  and  thought  which 
the  Rousseau  du  ruisseau  reflected  so  striking¬ 
ly  in  his  personal  destiny  and  in  his  literary 
output. 

Aram  Vartanian 
University  of  Minnesota 

Anne  Fontaine.  Armand  Godoy.  Paris. 
Grassct.  1959.  213  pages  8  plates.  675 
fr. 

A  brief  volume  of  criticism  on  the  contempo¬ 
rary  Cuban-born  French  poet.  Biographical 
information  is  touched  upon  but  most  of  the 
short  chapters  describe  a  particular  work  of 
Godoy ’s,  outline  an  influence  upon  him,  or 
indicate  the  importance  of  a  motif.  Since  the 
development  is  desultory,  the  chapters  are  un¬ 
titled,  and  there  is  no  index,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  this  book  as  a  Godoy  handbook,  nor 
does  it  do  much  in  the  way  of  elucidating  Go- 
doy’s  own  pellucid  expression  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  What  it  does  present  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  unqualified  tribute  to  Godoy  as 
man  and  poet. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Concord  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library 

Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges.  Le  temple  d’hon- 
neur  et  de  vertus.  Henri  Hornik,  ed.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Droz.  1957.  137  pages. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  modern  edition  we  have 
a  clean,  reliable  text  of  this  youthful  work  of 
Lemaire.  To  be  sure,  J.  Stecher  had  previously 
issued  this  same  text  in  1891  (Oeuvres  de  Jean 
Lemaire  de  Beiges,  IvOuvain,  1882  ff.,  vol.  4, 
pp.  183-242),  but  Stecher’s  text  was  based  on 
an  unreliable  reprint  of  a  renaissance  edition, 
which  fact  made  Stecher’s  edition  patently 
useless  for  metrical  and  linguistic  study.  Hor- 
nik’s  new  edition  will  be  welcomed  by  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  period;  he  has  found  a  reasonably 
good  text  and  has  provided  painstaking  vari¬ 
ant  readings  from  other  important  editions. 

The  introduction  to  the  text  affords  the 
reader  good  bibliography,  a  history  of  the  edi¬ 
tions,  the  argument  of  the  work  in  outline 
form,  and  some  comments  on  the  metrical  pe¬ 
culiarities.  The  notes  are  exceedingly  helpful 
and  well  done;  there  is  a  glossary  and  an  index 
of  proper  names,  which  facilitate  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  the  work.  The  work  itself  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  prose  and  poetry,  not  altogether 


rare  for  its  time  but  still  quite  noteworthy,  and 
it  contains  the  age-old  conceit  of  the  temple  of 
virtues  along  with  many  pastoral  elements — 
all  these  things  uniting  to  form  a  eulogy  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  of  his  familv. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Paul  Renucci.  Dante.  Paris.  Hatier.  1958. 

239  pages.  540  fr. 

Professor  Renucci  manages  to  achieve  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Dante  that  is  both  informative  and 
readable.  Beginning  with  a  picture  of  Floren¬ 
tine  society  and  jDolitics  (1265-1305),  he  stud¬ 
ies  the  poet’s  earlier  compositions  and  the 
topics  pertinent  thereto,  such  as  the  dolce  stil 
nuovo,  his  friends,  loves,  and  readings.  A 
separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  The  Divine 
Comedy,  its  genesis,  development,  and  struc¬ 
ture.  The  concluding  pages  analyze  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Dante’s  poetry  by  pursuing  the  direc¬ 
tions  it  takes  and  by  noting  the  harmonies  it 
develops.  The  book  is  an  excellent  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  many  phases  of  “Dantology”  and 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  general  reader  and 
student  alike.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

Claude  Aveline.  Le  bestiaire  inattendu. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1959.  201  pages. 

.  660  fr. 

Walking  into  Heaven  without  the  formality 
of  checking  his  mortal  baggage  at  the  gates, 
the  narrator  of  these  modernized  legends  sal¬ 
lies  into  an  area  that  Dante  ignored — the  bes¬ 
tiary.  And  here,  with  the  impertinence  of  a 
pollster  (Where  don’t  those  gentlemen  pop  up 
these  days?),  he  asks  each  bird,  animal,  in¬ 
sect  interviewed,  “Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
legend  about  you?  If  not,  what  are  the  facts?” 

Curiously,  even  Heaven  has  its  share  of  the 
moaning,  squeaking,  whining  dissatisfied.  Jo¬ 
nah’s  whale  blubbers  that  no  landlord  ever 
treated  tenant  better.  The  eagle  of  Prometheus 
protests  that  he  loved  the  firc-bringer  and  that 
it  was  tyrannical  Zeus  who  forced  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  calories  from  the  breast  of  the  mar¬ 
tyred  god.  The  ass  in  the  manger,  Androcles’s 
lion,  and  a  spider  who  enjoyed  the  black  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  Pastille  tell  their  stories. 

Children,  the  least  sentimental  of  the  human 
race,  will  particularly  appreciate  the  lion  who 
asserts  that,  far  from  being  a  drooling  milk¬ 
sop,  he  ate  Androrles.  But  adults  scanning  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  bestiary  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  author’s  purpose  and  the  vitality  of  his 
invention.  James  Walt 

University  of  Maryland 
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**  Albert  Aygucsparsc.  Le  mauvais  dge. 

Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1959. 

189  pages. 

Books  on  delinquent  youth  abound.  This  nov¬ 
el  shows  youth  as  its  own  worst  enemy.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  lack  of  motivation,  of  ef¬ 
fective  parental  influence  and  home  life,  and 
a  lack  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  standards. 
Thus,  four  of  the  five  young  people  involved 
come  unprepared  to  the  greater  independence 
and  responsibilities  of  adulthood,  and  com¬ 
mit  indiscretions  leading  eventually  to  betrayal 
and  murder. 

The  plot  is  well  organized.  The  characters 
are  real,  speaking  and  acting  like  individuals, 
and  they  are  interesting  psychologically.  The 
style  is  lively  with  bits  of  fine  description  and 
existentialist  touches.  Margaret  Horsfield 
University  of  Kentuc\y 

**  Albert  Bedarrides.  La  caverne.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1959.  238  pages.  700  fr. 

A  surrealistically  vivid  first  novel  about  a 
young  man  who  seeks  to  return  to  the  “cave,” 
the  shelter  of  his  youth.  Having  lost  wealth 
and  the  protective  care  of  his  mother,  thrust 
into  a  humdrum  business  life,  Pierre  is  des¬ 
perate  for  any  means  of  escape.  He  schemes  to 
marry  a  rich  girl  who,  he  is  certain,  w'ill  die 
in  childbirth;  his  plans  succeed,  but  their  re¬ 
sults  reveal  him  in  all  the  horror  of  his  invert¬ 
ed,  introverted  self.  A  quietly  told  story,  im¬ 
plicit  with  untold  horrors,  La  caverne  is  a  mas¬ 
terful  debut  for  Bedarrides.  Dorothy  Nyren 
Concord  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library 

**  Paul  van  den  Bosch.  Ixs  solitaires.  Paris. 

Table  Ronde.  1958.  200  pages.  520  fr. 
The  “solitaires”  (there  is  no  really  adequate 
English  translation)  of  this  first  novel  arc 
those  who  were  just  reaching  maturitv  at  the 
onset  of  World  War  Two.  Although  surviv¬ 
ing  physically  into  postwar  Paris,  thev  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  a  world  of  despair.  Physical 
love  remains  “la  scule  valeur  qui  ne  soit  pas 
devalu^e.” 

Hillairc,  still  haunted  by  her  particular  war¬ 
time  nightmare,  finds  peace  only  with  Pierre; 
when  he  is  absent  there  is  alcohol.  Pierre,  a 
young  lawyer,  must  defend  his  client  Bossange 
whom  he  cannot  reach  and  whom  he  will 
never  understand.  Serge,  younger  than  the 
others,  but  even  more  alone,  is  dedicated  to 
God;  for  him  there  can  be  no  compromises. 

The  four  characters  arc  drawn  with  compas¬ 
sion  and  will  be  long  rememberer!. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


®  Pierre  Boutang.  Le  secret  de  RenS  Dor- 
Unde.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1958.  202  pages. 
540  fr. 

The  author  uses  the  literary  device  of  future 
time  to  analyze  the  hero’s  character.  Rene 
Dorlindc  is  said  to  have  died  in  1999.  A  story 
alxrut  him,  “The  Last  Evening  at  Madame 
Dorlindc’s,”  was  written  in  1970.  A  series  of 
flashbacks  gives  us  the  main  outlines  of  twen¬ 
tieth-century  society’s  complete  transformation 
since  the  Revolution.  This  reviewer  found  that 
this  section  of  Boutang’s  book  contains  the 
only  lucid  writing  in  it.  The  remainder,  made 
up  of  fragments,  parables,  journal  entries,  and 
pamphlets,  shows  how  Rene  Dorlinde  had  be¬ 
come  alienated  from  our  culture  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  Evidently  Rene  Dorlinde’s  secret  lies 
in  the  realm  of  language  and  being,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  concepts  of  which  are  open  to  much 
conjecture.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

**  Claude  Francolin.  Le  remue-m^nage.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Mondiales.  1958.  259  pages.  700  fr. 
lean-Paul  of  Le  remue-minage  is  “engaged” 
by  Sartre  whose  Chemins  de  la  liberti  he  read 
at  sixteen.  His  is  a  new  generation  reading  a 
new  author  with  the  fervor  of  Emma  Bovary 
for  Paul  et  Virginie  and  Daniel  Fontanin  for 
Les  nourritures  terrestres.  Formerly  tubercu¬ 
lar  and  now  living  with  his  mother  in  a  leaky 
house  with  dirty  linens,  he  loves  a  rich  actress 
who  disdains  irresponsible  people.  Her  Sar- 
trian  dislike  is  adopted  by  Jean  so  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  that  he  feels  responsible  for  writing  about 
his  time:  “People,”  he  said,  “live  and  are  going 
to  die;  they  have  understood  nothing  of  their 
times  or  of  themselves;  they  are  silent;  my  am¬ 
bition  is  to  express  their  silence.”  Or,  as  Sar¬ 
tre  wrote,  the  writer  must  closely  embrace  his 
time.  Contemporaneity  and  the  commonplace 
make  Francolin’s  first  novel,  Le  remue-mi¬ 
nage,  a  significant  but  banal  document  rather 
than  a  pure  or  even  impure  distillate  of  man’s 
commonness. 

Martha  O’Nan 
M  HU  kin  Uni  versify 

Jean-Pierre  Giraudoux.  Le  pays  sans  che¬ 
mins.  Paris.  Grasset.  1959.  237  pages.  720 
fr. 

Twelve  short  stories  by  the  younger  Girau¬ 
doux  in  the  same  vein  as  Le  mauvais  charme 
(see  B.A.  32:1,  p.  38).  Le  pays  sans  chemins 
is  probably  the  battleground  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  or  within  each  sex,  many  of 
the  stories  being  about  grotesquely  disparate 
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lovers  of  abnormal  or  amoral  character. 

For  all  the  brilliance  of  the  author’s  analy¬ 
sis  of  his  characters’  twisted  psyches,  they 
evoke  in  me  neither  admiration  nor  pity.  Few 
are  interesting;  some  are  disgusting.  Girau- 
doux’s  attitude  is  ambiguous.  Perhaps  he 
should  be  praised  for  an  honest  exploration  of 
man’s  perversity,  but  at  times  one  suspects  a 
touch  of  connivance.  Edward  Harvey 

Kenyon  College 

**  Lia  Lacombe.  Les  borgnes.  Paris.  Mondia¬ 
les.  1957.  233  pages. 

Transposed  into  philosophical  terms,  three 
types  of  human  beings  emerge  from  this  novel: 
the  blind,  the  one-eyed,  and  those  who  have 
true  perspective  because  their  vision  is  clear. 
While  the  two  heroines  embody  the  extremes 
of  blindness  and  vision  perhaps  too  exclusively, 
the  two  heroes,  the  “one-eyed”  ones,  show 
more  complexity  and  development. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
U niversity  of  California 

^  Claude  Lavenne.  Prophete  en  son  pays. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1959. 238  pages.  780  fr. 
Cleverly  taking  advantage  of  recent  changes  in 
the  political  and  social  prospects  of  Dark  Af¬ 
rica,  in  countries  freed  of  British  or  French 
tutelage,  the  author  has  composed  a  novel  cen¬ 
tering  on  the  rise  of  a  dedicated  nationalist 
leader.  It  seems  to  us  that  her  highly-colored 
fiction  implies  that  the  Blacks  of  Africa  are 
not  only  as  good  as  their  white  contemporaries, 
in  latent  political  and  mental  abilities,  but  defi¬ 
nitely  superior,  particularly  in  matters  of  sheer 
masculinity. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Claude  La¬ 
venne  reflects,  in  Prophete  en  son  pays,  the 
truth  about  the  rising  African  leaders  of  any 
given  region  or  her  own  Marxist  tendencies. 
At  any  rate,  her  book  will  be  well  received  in 
circles  where  it  is  believed  that  pure  Africans 
should,  wherever  possible,  displace  the  deca¬ 
dent  whites  who  cannot  even  gratifv  the  need 
for  companionship,  a  new  word  for  it,  of  their 
pale-faced  wives.  A  strange  novel,  indeed,  for 
a  fast-evolving  world. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Andre  Pieyre  de  Mandiargues.  Feu  de 
braise.  Paris.  Grasset.  1959,  215  pages. 
720  fr. 

An  unforgettable  collection  of  seven  nou- 
velles,  several  of  which  have  appeared  sepa¬ 
rately,  1954-1959,  in  Revue  de  Paris,  N.N.R.F., 
etc. 


These  erotic  and  surrealistic  tales  of  refined 
cruelty  and  perversion,  macabre  sensuality, 
and  elegant  decadence  are  set  in  a  weird  world, 
half  dream  and  half  reality.  The  girl  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  “Rodogune,”  the  Jewess  of  “Le  dia- 
mant,”  and  the  Mexican  heroine  of  “Le  nu 
parmi  les  cercueils”  are  characters  reminiscent 
of  the  Nuits  of  Morand,  highly  seasoned  with 
touches  of  Sade  and  Choderlos  de  Laclos, 
Here  is  the  indomitable  Pieyre  de  Mandiar¬ 
gues  at  his  best.  Theodore  Toulon  Bec/(^ 

Louisiana  State  University 

**  Michael  Matveev.  Ailleurs  autrefois.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1959,  332  pages.  990  fr. 
Although  the  author,  now  sixty,  has  lived  in 
France  for  the  past  thirty  years,  he  remembers 
well  his  Russian  childhood.  For  there  should 
be  little  doubt  that  this  novel  of  youth  and 
adolescence  is  drawn  largely  from  autobio¬ 
graphical  sources.  The  unfolding  of  the  story 
of  the  Jewish  boy,  Ossip,  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Odessa,  reveals  many  of  the  common  pitfalls 
of  the  childhood  novel.  Matveev  is  only  part¬ 
ly  successful  in  reconstructing  life  through  the 
mind  of  a  child;  some  of  the  impressions  are 
too  typically  those  of  a  youngster  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  interesting;  the  events  are  related 
well  enough,  but  are  too  rejjetitive  and  at 
times  make  dull  reading.  Yet  the  moods  of 
certain  segments  of  Russian  society  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  are  depicted  with  skill  as  are 
many  of  the  characters.  The  later  episodes  of 
Ossip’s  adolescence  against  a  backdrop  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  activity — he  is  imprisoned  at  four¬ 
teen — are  more  compelling  than  the  earlier 
ones.  Despite  excellent  descriptions,  greater 
brevity  would  have  helped  this  novel. 

Lothar  Kahn 

,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

O.  V.  de  L.  Milosz,  Oeuvres  completes. 

V:  U amoureuse  initiation.  Paris.  Silvaire. 

1958.  249  pages.  840  fr. 

This  reviewer  unknowingly  took  issue,  first 
with  the  eminent  critic  C.  Mauriac,  among 
many  others,  over  the  poetry  of  Milosz  in  these 
pages,  and  subsequently  with  J.  Lemarchand 
over  Milosz’s  theater.  Now  I  knowingly  and 
openly  take  issue  with  both  A.  Godoy  and  An¬ 
dre  Blanchet  over  Milosz’s  only  novel. 

Granted,  the  atmosphere  of  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Venice  is  beautifully  recreated.  Granted, 
the  Count  Pinamonte  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  curious  characters  in  all  French  literature. 
Granted  also,  the  major  prortion  of  the  book,  a 
218-page  marathon  monologue  by  the  Count, 
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is  so  filled  with  allusions,  illusions,  and  delu¬ 
sions,  adolescent  apostrophies  and  ecstatic  ex¬ 
clamations,  as  to  blunt  the  sensitivities  of  the 
most  sympathetic  reader. 

Most  people  would  agree  more  or  less  with 
the  theme:  “L’‘objet’  d’un  amour  . . .  n’en  peut 
jamais  ctre  la  ‘fin.’  Dans  la  grande  adoration, 
la  creature  n’est  point  autre  chose  qu’un  me¬ 
dium.  L’amour  veritable  a  fa-m  de  rcalite;  or 
il  n’est  de  r^alit^  qu’en  Dieu.”  Unfortunately, 
the  narration  of  this  amorous  initiation  is  too 
dull  to  be  saved  even  by  a  final  scene  of  un¬ 
paralleled  licentiousness. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

**  Marcel  Mouloudji.  La  guerre  buissonniere. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  274  pages.  850  fr. 
Shades  of  Gil  Bias,  Jean-Jacques,  and  Julien 
Sorel!  We  have  here  the  introduction  to  life  of 
a  Parisian  lad  of  sixteen  who  is  left  to  his  own 
resources  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two. 
His  initial  heroic  idealism,  modeled  on  that 
of  Stendhal’s  hero,  suffers  successive  shocks  as 
he  is  disillusioned  by  the  squalid  and  perverse 
environment  in  which  he  passes  the  year  of 
the  “phony  war.’’  With  a  frequently  surpris¬ 
ing  maturity  of  thought,  the  hero  reflects  on 
the  sordid  adventures  that  befall  him.  A  grisly 
sort  of  humor  (perhaps  not  always  intention¬ 
al)  adds  to  the  interest.  The  vocabulary  used 
stresses  contemporary  argot  of  sex  and  of  in¬ 
vective. 

C.  Beaumont  Wields 
University  of  Alabama 

Edouard  Peisson.  T homas  et  I’ange.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1959.  230  pages.  720  fr. 

As  the  author  tells  us  in  his  foreword,  the  cen¬ 
tral  episode  in  this  novel  was  inspired  by  an 
actual  occurrence,  the  breaking  in  two  of  an 
oil  tanker  and  the  subsequent  rescue  of  the 
crew.  Peisson,  like  Conrad,  is  a  master  of  nar¬ 
ration  who  understands  the  sea  in  all  its  moods, 
and  the  recital  of  the  storm  with  the  apparent¬ 
ly  hopeless  situation  of  the  crew  holds  the 
reader  tense  until  the  end.  Even  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  narrative  itself  is  the  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  the  pilot,  an  elderly  man  who 
had  belied  the  adventurous  daring  of  his  youth 
to  lapse  into  the  humdrum  monotony  of  a 
harbor  pilot, and  who  in  his  courageous  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  Angel,  represented  symbolically 
by  the  hurricane,  finds  once  more  his  true  stat¬ 
ure  as  an  individual  freed  from  his  doubts 
and  fears. 

Maxwell  A.  Smith 
University  of  Chattanooga 


**  Emmanuel  Robles.  L’homme  d’avril.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Seuil.  1959.  221  pages.  650  fr. 

The  common  theme  that  runs  through  the 
four  stories  included  in  this  collection  is  that 
the  experience  of  love  or  friendship  is  possible 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions  and  that  it 
alone  gives  meaning  to  life.  Perfect  moments 
of  complete  understanding  and  abnegation 
between  two  human  beings  are  rare  in  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  today’s  world,  but  they  do  occur. 
In  the  title  story  the  author  depicts  with  great 
sensitivity  the  mutual  attraction,  deepening 
into  love,  of  a  blase  French  painter  and  a 
young  Japanese  girl.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
stories,  the  writer  is  particularly  successful  in 
rendering  the  physical  b.ickground  against 
which  the  action  unfolds.  The  Japanese  coun¬ 
tryside,  temples,  and  traditional  way  of  life 
are  beautifully  recreated  for  the  reader. 

Renee  Wal dinger 
City  College  of  New  Yor/( 

Yves  Theriault.  Agagu\.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1958.315  pages.  810  fr. 

This  novel  describing  the  cruellies  of  Eskimo 
life  in  the  frozen  North  has  a  striking  real¬ 
ism.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  Eskimo 
Agaguk  killed  a  white  man.  Suspense  is  built 
up.  Will  the  police  find  him.?  Though  they 
come  to  his  igloo,  they  cannot  recognize  Aga¬ 
guk  since  his  face  is  so  badly  disfigured  after  a 
recent  bout  with  a  wolf.  In  spite  of  his  strange 
existence,  the  Eskimo,  like  other  human  be¬ 
ings,  suffers  pangs  of  conscience  for  his  crime. 

The  novel,  original  in  thought  and  full  of 
surprises,  has  a  compelling  but  macabre  tone 
throughout  its  concrete,  physical  descriptions 
of  terrain  and  animal-life.  It  is  full  of  brief 
scenes  of  action  and  exaggerated  emotion, 
which  Theriault  makes  more  vivid  by  his  use 
of  short  chapters  couched  in  a  simple,  staccato 
style.  A  mass  of  incidents  would  perhaps  be 
more  effective  if  they  were  interwoven  into 
larger  strands  and  the  psychological  aspect 
emphasized  to  a  greater  extent.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  remains,  however,  clear  and  harsh. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
Roanoke  College 

^  Roger  Vailland.  Les  mauvais  coups.  Paris, 
Sagittaire.  1959.  251  pages.  690  fr. 

This  contemporary  Ars  amatoria  seems  to  have 
been  written  to  shock  the  public  but  succeeds 
only  in  surpassing  credibility.  It  is  the  tragic 
tale  of  an  amoral  libertine  couple  who  contami¬ 
nate  a  young  girl  twenty  years  their  junior. 

Vailland,  who  has  run  the  gamut  from  para- 
surrealism  to  what  might  be  termed  para-nat- 
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uralism  in  his  writings,  is  one  of  the  few  out¬ 
standing  French  Communist  novelists.  (Cf. 
Drole  de  jeu,  1945,  and  La  lot  [B.A.  32:4, 
p.  389],  1957).  In  the  present  book  he  avoids 
polemics  and  propaganda  but  can  not  refrain 
from  offering  contemptuous  judgments  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  making  snide  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  religion. 

He  displays  unusual  imagery  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  but  loses  effectiveness  when  he  employs 
it  in  his  dialogues.  All  in  all,  this  reprint 
of  a  roman  noir  (1948)  appears  to  be  merely 
an  attempt  by  his  publisher  to  capitalize  on 
his  success  as  1957  Goncourt  Prize  winner. 

Theodore  Toulon  Becl{ 
Louisiana  State  University 

**  Jean  Louis-Gilsoul.  D’un  peu  de  vie  en 
gibecibre.  Malines.  C.  E.  L.  F.  1958.  93 
pages. 

The  poems  are  surely  a  personal  confession. 
The  title  refers  to  the  traveler  through  life, 
with  “le  ciel  au  bout,”  and  his  passage  through 
the  elements  of  the  universe,  which  include 
the  sea,  clouds,  and  memories.  There  are  con¬ 
stant  recollections  of  youth,  of  persons  now 
dead,  of  the  home  of  her  sisters,  and  finally 
the  birth  and  growth  of  her  children.  The 
poet  obeys  something  of  an  empathetic  urge 
toward  nature  (“I’eau  me  prend,  tourne  en 
moi,  I’eau  des  terres”),  and  feels  naive  rever¬ 
ence  for  reality,  at  times  something  like  Saint- 
Pol  Roux  (“par  les  routes  empierrees  en  som- 
meil  promenee”);  the  versification  is  boldly 
irregular.  Francis  1.  Carmody 

University  of  California 

Jacques  Vier.  Uttirature  h  I'emporte- 
pibce.  Paris.  C^dre.  1958.  vi  -|-  197  pages. 
The  essays  in  this  volume  date  from  1948  to 
1958.  The  thirteen  devoted  to  the  theater 
treat  everyone  from  Corneille  to  Bernanos,  the 
six  on  the  novel  from  Gerard  de  Nerval  to 
Gide.  Whether  Vier  is  speaking  of  the  classics 
or  the  romantics,  Ibsen  or  Hochwalder,  the 
French  theater  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
century,  he  has  something  to  say  that  is  both 
revealing  and  refreshing.  His  essays  on  Girau- 
doux.  Nerval,  and  Alain-Fournier  are  solid  as 
well  as  incisive.  When  Vier  abandons  the  lit¬ 
erary  approach  for  what  can  best  be  called,  per¬ 
haps,  the  theological  approach,  the  results  are 
unfortunate  both  for  literature  and  religion. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  his  essays  give  a  new  and 
profound  insight  into  what  is  best  and  most 
enduring  in  French  literature. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 


**  Larousse  de  la  musique.  2  vols.  Norbert 
Dufourcq,  ed.  Paris.  Larousse.  1957.  xii  -j- 
626  3-col.  pages,  ill.  -|-  24  plates;  viii  -j-  644 
3<ol.  pages,  ill.  -f-  24  plates.  1 1,210  fr. 

After  the  one-volume  La  musique  des  origines 
d  nos  jours  (see  B.A.  29:3,  p.  319)  Larousse, 
under  the  editorship  of  Norbert  Dufourcq, 
publishes  a  two-volume  encyclopedia  of  names, 
titles,  and  musical  terms,  with  a  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trations.  This  is  a  work  of  compilation  by  a 
group  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinguished 
musicologists  and  musicians.  Inclusion  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  modern  composers  into  this  dictionary 
requires  their  birth  date  being  before  World 
War  One  ( 1914).  Emphasis  on  historical  value 
of  data  and  incidents  is  given  and  often  will 
have  priority  over  aesthetical  considerations. 
Both  volumes  include  an  appendix  of  (a)  bib¬ 
liography,  (b)  discography,  and  (c)  analysis 
of  significant  works  and  stepping  stones,  with 
musical  examples. 

This  should  prove  to  be  a  good  reference 
work. 

Elena  Pels 
Milwaul{ee,  Wis. 

**  Marcello-Fabri.  La  terre  et  les  miracuUes. 
Paris.  La  Colombe.  1958.  xxx  -}-  150  pages. 
750  fr. 

This  modern  novelist,  poet,  and  essayist  invites 
the  reader  to  a  delightful  and  fascinating  prom¬ 
enade  among  the  ancient  and  modern  myths 
that  have  propelled  humanity  toward  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  itself.  The  general  reader  will 
obtain  an  acute  insight  into  the  religions  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and  the  pre¬ 
historic  mythology  of  Indo-European  thought 
as  well.  Written  in  a  poetic  style  not  unlike 
Nietzsche’s,  the  essays  breathe  an  extra-mun¬ 
dane  spirit.  They  also  throw  much  light  on  the 
widely  discussed  scientific  theories  of  Carl 
Jung,  insofar  as  they  deal  with  archetypes  and 
the  collective  racial  subconscious.  The  work  is 
a  major  contribution  to  both  religion  and  an¬ 
thropology  and  should  be  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  interest.  Hans  Beerman 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

Jacques-Franqois  Thomas.  Le  p^lag’an's- 
me  de  /.-/.  Rousseau.  Paris.  Nizet.  1956. 
155  pages.  360  fr. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  ideas  of  certam  critics  (Masson, 
Schinz,  Hubert,  Derathe,  Burgelin,  and 
Barth)  and  (2)  an  interpretation  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  provided  by  Rousseau  himself,  followed 
by  a  conclusion. 
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While  doubting  that  Rousseau’s  religion  re¬ 
mained  sufficiently  Christian  to  enable  the 
critics  to  subject  him  to  the  standards  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  writer  proceeds  to  do 
just  that.  The  problem  presented  is:  To  what 
extent  is  the  thought  of  Rousseau  influenced 
by  the  doctrines  of  Pelagianism.^  On  the 
whole,  the  writer  accepts  the  position  of  Guil- 
lemin  {Vn  homme,  dtux  ombres)  that  “the 
work  of  Rousseau  responds  to  a  need  of  his 
time,’’  that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  victim  of  the 
Pelagian  atmosphere  of  the  period.  This  at¬ 
mosphere  he  blames  on  the  failure  of  the 
jansenist  and  Molinist  groups  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise.  As  a  result,  the  Molinists  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  supporter  of  the  theory  of 
“natural  religion,’’  and  the  Port  Royalists, 
though  “sole  defenders  of  the  integrity  of 
Christian  doctrine,’’  frightened  Rousseau  by 
the  fanaticism  of  their  views  on  predestina¬ 
tion.  This  division  within  the  Church,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  doctrines  of  rationalistic  Prot¬ 
estantism,  with  its  simplification  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “fibre  examen,”  were  the  chief  causes 
of  confusion  in  the  religious  development  of 
Rousseau. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 

University  of  California 

**  Daniel-Rops.  Mystiques  de  France.  Paris. 

Correa.  1958.  327  pages  -(-  20  plates. 
Daniel-Rops’s  historical  and  critical  writings 
represent  for  the  present  generation  a  defense 
and  restatement,  occasionally  a  brilliant  re¬ 
interpretation,  of  classically  orthodox  French 
Catholicism.  The  present  work  is  intended  for 
the  general  public  of  his  cultivated  readers,  not 
for  the  specialist,  who  will,  however,  find  it 
possible  to  pursue  independent  research  from 
the  bibliographical  and  other  references  given 
in  the  text.  The  reader  looks  first  of  all  for 
basic  information  and  a  clear  critical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  writers  and  personalities  who  are  rela¬ 
tively  unknown.  He  will  be  fully  satisfied 
with  the  introductory  essay  on  the  proper  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  word  “mystique”  (written 
in  1940  for  an  earlier  edition)  and  with  the 
warmly  sympathetic  presentations  of  separate 
figures,  especially  those  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  headed  by  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  and  Berullc,  for  whom  the  editor  has  a 
special  admiration.  The  texts  range  from  the 
time  of  St.  Bernard  to  Psichari  and  Charles 
du  Bos. 

Alfred  Gal  pin 

University  of  Wisconsin 


^  Jean  Lhermitte.  Le  probleme  des  miracles. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  234  pages.  650  fr. 
Dr.  Lhermitte,  a  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Medicine  and  a  devout  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  attempts  to  illuminate  the  “problem  of 
miracles”  from  the  standpoint  of  both  science 
and  religion.  Miracles,  he  insists,  though  sud¬ 
den  and  unpredictable,  are  not  mere  prodigies 
or  violations  of  natural  law;  they  also  have 
moral  and  religious  meaning.  And  they  do  not 
prove,  but  presuppose,  the  existence  of  God. 
With  Augustine  and  Pascal,  Lhermitte  as¬ 
serts  that  precisely  those  most  capable  of 
drawing  spiritual  benefit  from  miracles  actu¬ 
ally  experience  them.  He  adduces  Hume’s  rule 
(without  mentioning  Hume  by  name):  In 
ascertaining  whether  an  alleged  miracle  is 
genuine,  one  must  proportion  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  to  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon. 
But  he  adds,  rather  dogmatically,  that  for  a 
Christian  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  mir¬ 
acles  reported  in  the  New  Testament  is  sinful 
and  even  blasphemous. 

Lhermitte’s  book  does  disappointingly  little 
to  resolve,  or  even  clarify,  the  problem  to 
which  it  is  addressed. 

George  L.  Kline 
Columbia  University 

**  Genevieve  Bianquis.  La  vie  quotidienne  en 
Allemagne  a  I’Spoque  romantique  (1795- 
1830).  Paris.  Hachette.  1958.  264  pages. 
650  fr. 

One  contribution  to  the  Hachette  series  of 
thirty-three  books  about  everyday  fife  in 
various  countries  at  different  times,  G.  Bian- 
quis’s  book  is  well  documented,  entertain¬ 
ingly  presented  collateral  reading  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  that  period.  She  deals  with  social 
classes,  social  institutions,  and  social  life.  As  a 
French  Germanist,  she  does  not  stress  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Goethe’s  Jena  and  that  of  the 
Romantics.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  period 
often  envisaged  as  specifically  “German” 
treated  here  as  one  aspect  of  an  essentially 
European  phenomenon. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Jacques  Chastenet.  Histoire  de  la  Troi- 
sieme  Republique.  IV:  Jours  inquiets  et 
jours  sanglants,  1906-1918.  Paris.  Ha¬ 
chette.  1957.  407  pages,  ill.  990  fr. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  six-volume  scries  on 
the  history  of  the  Third  Republic,  a  volume 
which  surely  maintains,  and  in  many  respects 
surpasses,  the  high  standards  of  historical 
scholarship  and  style  of  its  predecessors. 
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Chastcnct  rejects  the  generally  accepted 
premise  that  the  nineteenth  century  as  an 
epoch  in  European  (and  more  especially 
French)  life  ends  in  1914.  In  pure  and  ap¬ 
plied  science,  in  philosophy  and  literature,  in 
communications  and  industry,  he  finds  that  a 
new  epoch  opens  about  1906,  a  thesis  which  he 
develops  very  ably  and  instructively  for  social 
and  political  problems  as  well. 

His  analysis  of  the  period  from  1906  to 
1918  as  a  whole  is  at  once  erudite  and  pro¬ 
found,  a  notable  contribution  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  history  of  France  and  of  Eur¬ 
ope  in  the  crucial  years  before  and  during 
World  War  One. 

Herbert  /.  Ellison 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Ferdinand  Lot,  Robert  Fawtier.  Histoire 
des  institutions  fran^aises  au  moyen  dge. 
II:  Institutions  royales.  Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires.  1958.  623  pages.  2,800  fr. 

The  initiative  and  planning  of  this  four  vol¬ 
ume  series  were  the  work  of  the  late  Professor 
Lot,  but  it  is  Professor  Fawtier  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  most  of  this  present  book.  In  France  the 
study  of  institutions  has  been  confined  largely 
to  the  schools  of  law.  It  is  intended  that  this 
series  shall  be  of  use  to  the  general  historians 
and  to  the  general  public.  This  volume  makes 
very  good  reading  and  furnishes  a  wealth  of 
detail  which  every  enthusiast  for  France 
should  know.  It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  with  Mme  Du  Deffand,  “C’est  de  I’esprit 
sur  les  lois,”  but  the  comparison  suggests  it¬ 
self.  There  are  six  sections:  the  King,  the 
Domain,  the  Finances,  Justice,  Military  Insti¬ 
tutions,  and  Control  over  the  Kingship.  Every 
reader  will  have  preferred  chapters,  but  we 
suggest  for  someone  beginning  the  book  that 
he  start  with  Chapter  5  of  Book  2,  on  “Les 
ressources  du  domaine,”  and  continue  with 
the  entire  Book  5:  “Les  institutions  militaircs.” 
Evaluation  of  the  available  bibliography  is 
done  with  great  skill,  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
superabundance  of  footnotes.  There  are  two 
indices:  a  general  one  and  a  table  of  proper 
names.  The  first  of  these  should  have  been 
more  complete  for  general  reference. 

In  this  series  Volume  One  deals  with  “In¬ 
stitutions  seigneur iales”;  it  was  compiled  by 
some  fourteen  contributors.  The  third  volume 
will  discuss  “L’Eglise  de  France”;  the  fourth 
and  last  volume  will  be  concerned  w'ith  “Les 
villes.” 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 


**  Nic^phore  Moschopoulos.  La  Terre  Sainte. 
Athene.  Presidence  du  Conseil.  1956.  436 
pages,  ill.  90  dr. 

TTiis  political  and  diplomatic  history  of  the 
Holy  Land  shows  enthusiastic  partisanship 
for  the  Byzantine-Christian  cause  in  a  way 
which  might  possibly  bring  a  smile  to  the 
faces  of  most  historians  and  cause  them  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  work  as  prejudiced  and  unauthentic. 
In  theory,  at  least,  this  exposition  of  the  fate 
of  the  Holy  Places  in  the  Middle  East  since 
Constantine  operates  from  the  point  of  view 
that  Greece  and  its  cultural  satellites  form  the 
hub  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world,  and 
that  Palestine,  with  all  of  its  historical  and  re¬ 
ligious  implications,  would  have  been  better 
left  out  of  the  constant  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  machinations  of  the  Western  European 
powers.  For  all  this  chauvinism  (which  after 
all  may  contain  more  than  one  grain  of  truth) 
La  Terre  Sainte  must  not  be  bypassed  too 
cavalierly.  The  book  is  formidably  erudite; 
the  facts  of  history  arc  all  there,  culled  from 
innumerable  sources  in  all  conceivable  ex¬ 
otic  tongues;  appendices  provide  documents 
in  French  translation,  which  were  hitherto 
inaccessible.  Finally,  as  far  as  I  know,  this 
is  the  only  book  to  date  which  attempts  an 
ordered  exposition  of  the  entire  diplomatic 
history  of  the  Holy  Land  from  early  Chris¬ 
tian  times  to  the  present.  For  these  reasons 
Moschopoulos ’s  work  demands  recognition 
as  a  contribution  of  magnificent  proportions 
despite  its  comparatively  trifling  historiograph¬ 
ical  inadequacies. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

«  Andr(f  Siegfried.  De  la  IV>  d  la  Ri- 
publique.  Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  321  pages. 
960  fr. 

France’s  Fourth  Republic,  weakened  by  fac¬ 
tious  quarrels,  disheartened  by  permanent 
crisis  in  Indo-China  and  North  Africa,  and 
carrying  the  burden  of  a  highly  imperfect 
constitutional  system,  collapsed  in  May,  1958, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  military  coup  d’itat 
in  Algeria,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Fifth,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  How 
and  why  this  all  came  about  is  dispassionately 
analyzed  by  the  late  Andr6  Siegfried,  whose 
death  in  March,  1959,  was  a  great  loss  to  all 
the  West. 

“From  de  Gaulle  to  de  Gaulle”  might 
have  been  Siegfried’s  subtitle.  As  he  writes, 
“La  personnalitc  du  General  avait,  depuis  la 
Liberation,  domine  la  politique  franqaise.” 
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From  the  time  de  Gaulle  bowed  out  of  the  post¬ 
war  regime  until,  in  the  shadow  of  civil  war, 
he  was  called  back  to  power  in  May,  1958,  Sieg¬ 
fried  sketches  the  highlights  and  undercur¬ 
rents  of  French  politics,  showing  the  subtle 
changes  in  atmosphere  that  foretold  the 
Fourth’s  certain  end. 

Reprinting  articles  written  for  Le  Figaro 
and  L’Annee  Politique  and  adding  a  conclu¬ 
sion  on  the  post-referendum  consolidation  of 
Gaullist  power  in  1958,  the  author  uses  key 
events  like  exclusion  of  the  Communists  from 
the  Ramadier  cabinet  in  1947,  the  rise  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  the  crisis  of  the  Radical  party,  as  the 
background  for  studies  of  the  Fourth’s  lead¬ 
ers;  Mendis-France,  Pinay,  Pleven,  Laniel, 
Guy  Mollet,  Edgar  Faurc,  Gaillard.  As  history 
the  book  has  great  value.  It  gives  light  with¬ 
out  the  heat  of  the  party  politico  or  the  pam¬ 
phleteer.  It  is  the  lucidly-written  work  of  an 
academician  and  a  profound  thinker. 

John  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

**  Georges  Cattaui.  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Paris. 

Universitaires.  1956.  121  pages  -f  5  plates. 
We  have  here  a  condensed  biography  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  written  by  one  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers.  Georges  Cattaui  tells  us  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  ancestors  who,  throughout  the  ages, 
served  their  fatherland  faithfully,  and  he  ana¬ 
lyzes  in  detail  the  activities  of  the  President 
of  the  Fifth  Republic  since  his  childhfKHl,  his 
army  service  before  1939,  his  numerous  publi¬ 
cations  and  activities  during  the  war  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Free  French.  His 
relations  with  Churchill,  with  the  late  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt,  and  with  other  international  fig¬ 
ures  are  discussed  at  length,  as  well  as  his  influ¬ 
ence,  from  Combey-les-deux  Egliscs,  on  the  po¬ 
litical  scene  of  France  throughout  the  Fourth 
French  Republic.  While  the  author  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  a  devotee  of  Charles  de  Gaulle,  he  is 
sufficiently  objective,  and  his  work  is  likelv  to 
be  most  useful  to  anybody  who  wishes  to  know 
more  about  the  background  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  in  present-day  in¬ 
ternational  politics.  Pierre  Co^'rfines 

Queens  College 

**  Andr^  Lang.  Une  vie  d’orages:  Germaine 
de  Stael.  Paris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1958.  xi 
320  pages.  1,150  fr. 

Two  comprehensive  studies  of  Mme  de  Stael 
have  appeared  simultaneously,  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  in  France,  and  Christopher  Herold’s 
Mistress  to  an  Age  in  the  United  States  (see 


B.  A.  33:  2,  p.  228).  Both  authors  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  profusion  of  recent  discoveries 
(s’ nee  1939  no  comprehensive  work  on  Mme 
de  Stael  had  been  written)  and  are  fired  by  an 
equal  admiration  for  this  femme  demesurie 
whose  tumultous  existence  dominated  half  a 
century. 

While  Herold’s  book  is  more  inclusive, 
dealing  in  great  part  with  the  political  aspects 
of  her  time  and  with  the  contents  of  her  writ¬ 
ings,  Lang’s  work  concentrates  essentially  on 
her  biography  and  psychology.  He  depicts  her 
as  fiery,  bustling,  athirst  for  glory,  but  never 
selfish,  in  the  astounding  fecundity  of  her 
double  existence:  love,  friendship,  intrigues, 
social  life  on  the  one  hand,  intellectual  activity 
on  the  other.  The  whole  is  sustained  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  enlightening  quotations  (perhaps  too 
many)  most  of  which  arc  taken  from  Mme  de 
Stael’s  vast  correspondence  and  Benjamin 
Constant’s  journal  intime.  Whereas  Herold 
stresses  the  dazzling  multiplicity  of  her  love 
affairs,  Lang  rather  points  out  their  futility,  as 
contrasted  to  the  only  love  which,  according  to 
him,  counted  in  Germaine’s  life:  the  invinci¬ 
ble,  the  stormy,  the  mortal  love  for  the  author 
of  Adolphe.  Next  to  his  bountiful  mistress, 
the  latter  emerges  from  the  book  as  a  man 
highly  gifted  with  acuity,  but  possessed  of  a 
cold  and  cowardly  heart,  and  of  a  duplicity 
and  an  egoism  which  tarnish  his  most  out¬ 
standing  intellectual  qualities. 

Preceded  by  an  excellent  bibliography,  di¬ 
vided  into  periods,  Lang’s  work  demands 
perhaps  a  more  serious  effort  than  does  the 
glamorous  book  of  his  American  colleague, 
destined  to  become  a  best  seller  and  which  may 
well,  one  day,  serve  as  a  screen  play, 

Renee  Lang 
Rome 

Jacques  Levron.  Saint-Louis  ou  IJapogie 

du  moyen  age.  Paris.  Amiot-Dumont. 

1957.  226  pages.  1,200  fr. 

The  author  of  this  delightful  book  was  for 
many  years  archiviste  at  Angers.  He  is  now 
principal  archivist  at  Versailles  while  retain-ng 
the  post  of  professeur  titulaire  of  medieval  h's- 
tory  at  the  Universite  Catholique  in  Angers. 
He  is  best  known  for  the  guide  books  wh  ch 
he  has  written  on  the  chief  sites  of  Anjou  and 
the  Loire  Valley,  and  on  Versailles. 

This  narrative  of  Saint-Louis,  the  man,  is 
comjwsed  in  an  informal  style.  There  are  no 
notes  but  there  is  a  solid  bibliography  of 
source,  at  the  close  of  the  book.  Levron  knows 
his  subject  matter  extremely  well  and  he 
renders  it  vivid  for  his  readers.  At  the  same 
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time,  these  pages  have  value  as  a  work  of  ref¬ 
erence.  The  reviewer  would  like  to  give  one 
illustration  of  how  it  has  been  useful  to  him. 
Several  months  ago  the  reviewer  described  a 
coin  hoard  which,  he  suggested,  was  probably 
buried  in  Mainc-et-Loire  after  1230.  {Schwei- 
zer-Miinzbldtter,  Heft  26,  July  1957,  49.  The 
word  “quelques”  is  too  vaguely  applied  in  this 
description.  All  the  coins  are  “bien  us^es”  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  Valence  which  are  quite  fresh.) 
The  hoard  contained  a  number  of  pieces  of 
Pierre  Mauclerc  of  Brittany  and  various  de- 
niers  from  the  Loire  Valley,  all  badly  worn, 
but,  strange  to  relate,  had  an  unusually  large 
number  of  coins  from  Valence — in  new  con¬ 
dition.  On  page  62  of  Levron’s  book  an  ex¬ 
planation  becomes  apparent.  In  May,  1234, 
King  Louis  married  Marguerite  de  Provence 
at  Sens.  She  was  conducted  there  by  her  uncle, 
the  Bishop  of  Valence.  There  was  much  dis¬ 
tribution  of  largesse  after  the  wedding  but 
soon  thereafter  the  King  and  his  knights  left 
for  the  Breton  border  by  way  of  the  Loire  Val¬ 
ley,  to  oppose  Pierre  Mauclerc.  Surely  our 
hoard  is  mute  witness  of  an  individual  who 
had  accepted  the  wedding  largesse,  followed 
the  King,  and  then  lost  all  that  he  had. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Jean  Ratinaud.  Clemenceau  ou  La  colere 

et  la  gloire.  Paris.  Fayard.  1958.  253  pages. 
850  fr. 

A  brief,  unpretentious  book.  No  claims  to 
erudition — no  bibliography,  no  index,  no  reve¬ 
lation,  no  inside  story.  No  doctrine,  no  fine 
writing.  But  this  Clemenceau  lives,  intense 
and  complex.  His  philosophy  stands  out  lumi¬ 
nously:  freedom.  Freedom  with  or  against 
socialism,  with  or  against  nationalism,  with  or 
against  all  metaphysical  systems,  but  freedom. 
Style  colloquial,  journalistic,  even  slangy,  not 
afraid  of  the  cliche  when  the  cliche  is  le  mot 
juste.  But  it  is  a  style,  and  without  a  false 
note.  Highly  recommended. 

Wilson  was  self-righteous,  which  is  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Roosevelt  was  so 
smart,  and  took  such  pleasure  in  his  own 
smartness,  that  he  deserved  to  be  known  as 
“That  Man.”  Lenin  was  a  doctrinaire,  and 
therefore  primitive.  Churchill,  the  most  like¬ 
able,  is  a  Queen  Anne  period-piece,  a  con¬ 
summate  actor,  from  grandiloquence  and 
melodrama  to  the  mellow  humor  of  dear  old 
Punch.  The  Tiger  towers  above  them  all.  All 
have  a  Decatur  streak:  “My  country,  my  party, 
my  class,  my  ideology,  right  or  wrong!”  No 
other  would  have  dared  to  say,  as  Clemen¬ 


ceau  said  to  Pershing:  “Above  France  {i.e., 
above  Communism,  the  party  system,  the 
tribal  way  of  life,  the  Crown  and  the  Empire), 
there  is  civilization.”  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Jacques  Chastenet.  Quand  le  boeuf  montait 
sur  le  toit.  Paris.  Fayard.  1958.  223  pages. 
800  fr. 

Chastenct’s  book  is  an  entertaining  and  in¬ 
formative  re-creation  of  an  era.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfying  study  of  French  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  music,  and  politics  from  1918  to  1927. 
Those  already  familiar  with  the  age  of  Poin¬ 
care,  Tzara,  Milhaud,  Mistinguett,  and  Baty 
will  find  the  book  useful  both  as  a  source  and 
summary;  the  uninitiated  will  find  no  better 
introduction  to  it.  Floyd  Ztilli,  fr. 

New  Yorlt^  University 

^  Philippe  Hcriat.  Retour  sur  mes  pas.  Paris. 
Wesmael-Charlier.  1959.  199  pages  5 
plates.  990  fr. 

This  Goncourt  academician  embarks  upon  a 
voyage  of  autocriticism  interlarded  with  his 
souvenirs  as  an  actor  of  stage  and  screen,  the 
creation  of  a  pseudonym,  and  the  gestation  of 
a  novelist. 

In  an  engaging  fashion  Hcriat  escorts  the 
reader  backstage  in  the  world  of  publishers, 
writers,  and  academies,  whose  substance  he 
separates  from  the  shadow.  His  book  gives 
us  a  fascinating  insight  into  the  story  behind 
the  story,  and  his  frank  declaration  of  literary 
principles  is  ably  supported  by  ninety-six  pages 
extracted  from  seven  novels  and  two  plays,  in¬ 
cluding  his  sensational  L’immaculee. 

Theodore  Toulon  Bec/^ 
Louisiana  State  University 

^  Joseph  Peyre.  Souvenirs  d’un  enfant.  Par¬ 
is.  Grasset.  1958.  245  pages.  750  fr. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  the  novelist  and  essayist 
Joseph  Peyre  was  a  choir  boy  and  a  joyful 
scholar  of  eight  in  a  Pyrenean  village.  His  joy 
never  turned  to  tears  even  when  his  older  sis¬ 
ter  teased  him.  Nor  was  he  unhappy  spend¬ 
ing  hour  after  hour  with  his  adult  relatives 
and  with  Latin  and  geometry.  Actually,  he 
was  unhappy  only  when  he  was  to  attend 
school  far  away  in  Pau.  He  was  to  remember 
always  the  delights  of  ham  and  goose,  jolting 
rides  through  the  mountains  in  an  iron-tired 
buggy,  and  new  school  clothes  mail-ordered 
from  Paris.  In  his  memoirs,  Peyr^  joyfully  and 
picturesquely  recalls  his  eighth  year  and  his 
native  province  of  Bearn.  Martha  0‘Nan 
Milli/(ln  University 
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Wilhelm  Dobbek,  cd.  Herders  Wert^e  in 
fiinf  Bdnden.  Weimar.  Volksverlag.  1957. 
Hi  +  371,  423,  423,  481,  451  pages.  25 
dm.  ea. 

Considering  that  Herder’s  complete  works 
comprise  thirty-three  substantial  volumes,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  present  selection  is  a  mere 
Bruchteil  of  the  total  bulk;  but  the  job  has  been 
competently  done,  and  the  result  is  of  a  reason¬ 
ably  comprehensive  nature.  Only  the  smaller 
Schriften  are  given  in  toto,  the  major  works 
mostly  in  excerpts  and  edited  in  orc’^r  to  stress 
their  dominant  topical  views.  All  offerings 
arc  commented  on  in  scholarly  Anmerl{ung  at 
the  end  of  each  volume;  the  editor’s  Einlei- 
tung,  which  emphasizes  biographical  aspects 
rather  than  literary  and  philosophical  ones, 
reads  well  and  is  remarkably  free  of  that  politi¬ 
cal  propagandizing  which  often  finds  its  way 
into  even  learned  compilations  from  East  Ger¬ 
many.  The  presentation  is  sober  but  hand¬ 
some,  printing  clear  and  pleasant,  but  quality 
of  paper  not  quite  up  to  par  with  similar  offer¬ 
ings  from  West  Germany.  The  edition,  one  in 
the  scries  Bibltothe\  deutscher  Klassi\er,  is 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nationalc 
Forschungs-und  Gedenkstiitten  dcr  klassischen 
dcutschcn  Litcratur  in  Weimar  and  has 
enough  obvious  scholarly  qualities  to  remind 
even  the  partisan-minded  contemporary  of  the 
cold-war  age  that  “hinter  der  Elbe  wohnen 
auch  noch  Gelehrtc.” 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Wilhelm  Emrich.  Franz  Kafi{a.  Bonn. 

Athenaum.  1958.  445  pages.  28  dm. 

Why  is  Kafka  so  popular  among  critics?  The 
literature  about  him  must  be  a  hundred  times 
the  volume  of  his  own  writings.  Yet  when  1 
read  Kafka  I  think  I  understand  him  complete¬ 
ly.  I  enjoy  his  wit,  his  steely  Jewish  character, 
his  gentlemanly  superiority,  his  melancholy 
solitariness  and  his  social  charm,  his  ever  un¬ 
expected  imagery,  and  his  often  so  amiable 
nai'vct^.  This  and  much  else  I  like  in  him,  and 
I  am  reminded  of  Spinoza  and  Heine  and  Ein¬ 
stein  and  many  others,  and  in  the  end  I  have 
the  inexplicable  originality  of  Kafka  himself. 
I  accept  it  and  do  not  feel  the  need  for  reduc¬ 
tion.  For  he  is  incomparably  unique. 


This  must  be  the  experience  that  challenges 
the  critics.  They  want  to  explain  that  which 
can  not  be  explained,  uniqueness.  Professor 
Emrich  does  rather  well  at  it,  though  I  do  not 
recognize  in  his  careful  and  comprehensive 
analyses  anything  remotely  like  the  full  Kafka 
that  I  read.  But  then  my  attention  is  called  to 
many  thematic  relationships  that  Emrich  saw 
and  that  I  would  not  have  seen,  either  because 
they  are  not  there  or  because  I  looked  in  other 
directions.  I  tested  this  impression  with  care. 
Die  V erwandlung  in  Emrich’s  analysis  is  quite 
interesting,  but  as  I  read  this  story  and  feel  it 
to  be  a  work  of  consummate  art,  I  find  it  even 
more  interesting.  But  then  Emrich  did  not 
want  to  point  out  what  makes  Kafka  great.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  he  has  pointed  out  what 
makes  Kafka  Kafka.  Nevertheless,  his  is  the 
largest  Kafka  study  so  far  and  one  which  real 
students  of  this  great  writer  can  not  very  well 
miss.  I  am  not  a  student,  but  a  mere  amateur 
of  Kafka.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Paul  Fechtcr.  Das  europdische  Drama.  Ill: 

Vom  Expressionismus  zur  Gegenwart. 

Mannheim.  Bibliographisches  Institut. 

1958.  544  pages  -|-  23  plates.  24  dm. 

When  Paul  Fechtcr  died,  early  in  1958,  the 
third  and  last  volume  of  his  impressive  history 
of  European  drama  was  so  near  completion 
that  the  manuscript  could  be  published — so 
we  are  told — with  only  minor  revisions  by  the 
(anonymous)  editors,  while  no  attempt  was 
made  to  fill  in  the  more  or  less  obvious  gaps. 
However,  even  if  fragmentary,  the  volume  still 
is  a  rich  source  of  information,  and  the  picture 
of  European  drama  that  emerges  from  its 
pages  is  likely  to  remain  unequalled  in  its  pro¬ 
portions  and  perspectives  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Perhaps  we  may  want  to  quarrel  with 
the  author  here  and  there,  as  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  Brecht,  where  his  discomfort  is  so 
penetrating  that  it  invalidates  his  interpreta¬ 
tion;  but  who  knows  whether  these  would 
have  been  Fcchter’s  final  words  in  the  matter? 

More  debatable  is  the  wisdom  of  neglecting 
aesthetic  and  literary  considerations  in  favor 
of  a  socio-political  analysis.  To  be  sure,  the 
Wars  and  their  aftermaths  had  a  great  forma¬ 
tive  effect  upon  the  writers,  but  they  stood,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  a  literary  tradition  which  they  had 
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to  digest.  Fechter  takes  care  of  that  in  a  few 
asides,  thus  never  coming  to  grips  with  the 
phenomenon  of  expressionist  drama  as  such. 
Most  perplexing,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Fechter’s  original  orientation  has  changed  no¬ 
ticeably.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  seems  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  theater  altogether.  Except  for  a 
few  occasional  remarks  regarding  noteworthy 
performances,  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
names  of  actors  and  actresses,  there  is  no  longer 
any  correlation  between  drama  and  theater. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  great  moments  in 
the  history  of  the  theater  during  the  Twenties. 

Yet,  we  should  be  grateful  for  what  we  have 
and  not  bemoan  an  irreparable  loss.  The  great 
outlines  of  the  work  remain  unimpeded  by  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  last  volume. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

Norbert  Fuerst.  Grillparzer  auf  der  Biihne. 
Wien.  Miinchen.Manutiuspresse.  1958. 287 
pages. 

Theater  histories  are  often  uninteresting  be¬ 
cause  they  fail  to  bring  the  fragmentary  chron¬ 
icle  of  long  dead  actors  and  actresses  to  life. 
They  lack  that  semi-erotic  quality  of  the  real 
presence.  Not  so  this  book.  Professor  Fuerst 
has  the  lively  and  imaginative  personality  to 
change  his  and  our  point  of  view  from  one  ac¬ 
tor  to  the  next,  to  the  public,  the  author,  the 
director  and,  supporting  his  report  with  apt 
citations  and  excellent  pictures,  to  make  us  ex¬ 
perience  the  first  nights  and  the  failures  and 
ever  new  performances  of  the  most  successful 
and  continuously  effective  theatrical  poet  of 
the  German  stage. 

Strange  to  say,  Grillparzer  had  not  been 
thus  discussed  before.  But  this  was  our  advan¬ 
tage.  For  I  doubt  that  anyone  else  could  have 
done  as  good  a  job  as  Fuerst.  For  to  understand 
Grillparzer  is  difficult,  but  to  enter  into  him 
and  to  make  him  comprehensible  to  others  is 
more  than  anybody  ever  achieved.  This  is  a 
masterpiece  of  German  literary  history  and  a 
work  of  literature  in  its  own  right. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Wilhelm  Heinse.  Aus  Briefen,  Wer^en, 
Tagebiichern.  Richard  Benz,  ed.  Stuttgart. 
Reclam.  1958.  264  pages.  3.50  dm. 

“Musik  ist  das  Sinnlichste,  was  der  Mensch 
vom  Leben  fassen  kann.”  These  words  of 
Heinse  are  the  basis  of  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  well  selected  Heinse  edition  which  re¬ 
lates  in  all  thoroughness  Heinse ’s  concept  of 


literature  with  its  source  in  art,  sculpture,  and 
music.  The  selections  are  arranged  under  four 
major  themes:  I.  Ich — Natur  und  Welt;  II. 
Die  hohe  Kunst;  III.  Musik  und  Musiker;  IV. 
Das  Spiel  des  Wesens. 

Within  these  themes  the  chronological  steps 
of  the  author’s  development  can  be  observed. 
Wandering  through  the  diaries,  the  letters  to 
Gleim,  to  Jacobi,  through  the  notes  on  Ar- 
dinghello  and  Hildegard  the  reader  is  soon 
lured  into  a  literary  journey  from  the  classical 
Greek  drama  to  literary  considerations  of 
Heinse’s  own  time.  Benz  proves  with  scholar¬ 
ly  objectivity  how  Heinse,  not  understood  by 
the  geniuses  of  the  German  classical  period, 
began  to  see  classical  antiquity  “ungeschminkt 
und  ohne  idealisierende  Schbnfarberei.”  The 
introduction  also  shows  how  Heinse,  opposed 
to  Winckelmann,  departed  from  the  popular 
trend  of  imitating  the  Greeks,  “weil  wir  uns 
in  die  Griechen  ja  nicht  mehr  hineinleben  kon- 
nen.”  Furthermore,  the  author  claims,  “hat 
Heinse  bereits  einen  andern  Weg  gewiesen, 
.  .  .  der  vom  Barock  unmittelbar  zu  unserem 
modernen  Kunstfiihlen  fiihrte.”  With  this  in 
mind  Heinse’s  importance  in  interpreting  his 
time  will  rank  among  the  first.  He,  as  Benz 
summarizes,  recognized  and  expressed  “die 
Krafte  seiner  Zeit”  better  than  any  of  his  great 
contemporaries. 

The  book  is  equipped  with  a  helpful  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  an  excellent  descriptive  Namen- 
und  Sachregister.  /.  W.  Dyct{ 

Waterloo  (Ontario)  College 

W  Walter  Hollerer.  Zwischen  Klassil^  und 

Moderne.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1958.  503  pages. 
24.80  dm. 

“Laughter  and  tears  in  the  poetry  of  a  period 
of  transition.’’  In  these  words  Professor  Kurt 
May  of  Frankfurt  summed  up  the  content  of 
this  book  which  seeks  to  interpret  German  po¬ 
etry  between  Goethe  and  Heine. 

This  book  attempts  to  give  proof  that  the 
basic  trends  which  were  later  classified  as  real¬ 
ism,  impressionism,  etc.,  are  inherent  in  ele¬ 
mentary  form  in  earlier  literary  works.  An 
impressive  effort  is  made  throughout  the  book 
to  single  out  the  threads  which  are  later  woven 
into  a  convincing  pattern,  that  the  extremes 
of  human  emotions  are  no  less  common  during 
the  earlier  period  than  now.  This  book  gives 
ample  indications  of  possessing  the  qualities 
which  merit  well  that  the  volume  be  classified 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literary  works  of 
this  period.  Adolph  E.  Bigge 

University  of  Kentucky 
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Hans  Egon  Holthuscn.  Das  Schone  und 
das  Wahre.  Miinchcn.  Piper.  1958.  306 
pages. 

A  number  of  essays  in  this  volume  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published  in  various  journals. 
Readers  will,  however,  be  happy  to  read  Holt- 
huscn’s  Kommerell  study  in  its  entirety — al¬ 
though  they  may  share  this  reviewer’s  surprise 
at  the  somewhat  dismissive  treatment  of  Kom- 
merell’s  poetry — as  they  will  be  to  reread  the 
interesting  and  enlightening  title-essay  on 
Benn  and  Eliot.  Shorter  pieces  on  Ingeborg 
Bachmann’s  poetry,  H.  U.  von  Balthasar’s  Ber- 
nanos  book,  a  volume  of  Valery  letters  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  on  Erhart  Kastner  are  of  lesser  per¬ 
suasion  and  immediacy.  Holthusen’s  strength 
seems  to  lie  in  the  extended  essayistic  study  be¬ 
cause  the  shorter  essays  suffer  more  directly 
and  quickly  from  a  sometimes  noticeable  slack¬ 
ening  of  interest  and  love  toward  the  subject; 
their  success,  in  fact  depends  very  much  on  the 
author’s  personal  intellectual  investment. 
Therefore,  despite  its  intellectual  generosity, 
the  “Rede  auf  Gottfried  Benn’’  is  convincing 
in  its  warmth  and  eloquence.  Equally  con¬ 
vincing,  if  perhaps  too  sketchy,  is  Holthusen’s 
attempt  to  present  the  intellectual  background 
and  the  political  dimensions  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt  of  October,  1956,  and  of  the  West’s  reac¬ 
tions  to  it. 

Das  Schone  und  das  Wahre  is  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Holthusen’s  previous  essay  volumes. 
One  hopes  that  the  longer  studies  (Komme¬ 
rell,  Rilke,  Versuch  iiber  das  Gedicht)  will 
gradually  become  more  and  more  Holthusen’s 
proper  genre.  They  exhibit  this  quality  of 
impassioned  criticism  for  which  Holthuscn  is 
justly  famous.  Richard  Extier 

Princeton  University 

**  Hermann  August  Korff.  Goethe  im  Bild- 
wandel  seiner  LyrH{.  2  vols.  Hanau/M. 
Dausicn.  1958.  391,  355  pages.  19.80  dm. 
The  two  volumes  of  this  work  contain  texts 
and  commentaries  which  arc  aimed  at  the  ed¬ 
ucated  reader  and  the  true  lover  of  Goethe’s 
lyric  poetry.  In  keeping  with  this  design  Korff 
offers  brilliantly  and  beautifully  written  inter¬ 
pretations  of  “Spitzcnleistungcp  der  Goethe- 
schen  Lyrik.’’  The  poems  he  has  chosen  are 
grouped  in  six  sections  (Bilder),  beginning 
with  “Der  jungc  Goethe,  1767-1775’’  and  end¬ 
ing  with  “Der  altc  Goethe,  1813-1829.’’ 

It  would  seem  unlikely  that  still  another  an¬ 
thology  of  Goethe’s  poems  could  p)ossibly  con¬ 
tain  anything  that  is  new  or  anything  that  adds 
to  our  appreciation  of  Goethe’s  lyric  poetry. 


But  Korff  succeeds  in  doing  it.  His  choice  of 
poems,  the  creative  order  and  rare  but  inten¬ 
tional  disorder  of  poems  (in  the  case  of  the 
“Hcidenroslein’’),  and  his  ability  to  combine 
individual  analysis  of  poems  with  a  new  total 
picture  (cosmos)  of  Goethe,  the  lyric  poet,  is 
an  achievement  of  the  highest  order. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 

Karel  Krcj5i.  Geschichte  der  polnischen 
Literatur.  O.  Utitz,  tr.  Halle  (Saalc).  Nic- 
mcycr.  1958.  574  pages.  27.10  dm. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  changes,  such  as 
the  omission  of  certain  parallels  to  Czech  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  addition  of  biographical  data 
up  to  the  year  of  1956,  this  German  translation 
by  Utitz  follows  faithfully  the  Czech  text  De 
jiny  Polsl{i  Literatury  which  was  published 
in  Prague  in  1953.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  be¬ 
cause,  aside  from  being  the  first  history  of  Pol¬ 
ish  literature  which  has  appeared  in  German 
in  the  last  forty  years,  it  attempts  to  view  the 
developments  on  the  Polish  literary  scene  from 
a  Marxian  point  of  view.  For  those  who  accept 
dialectical  materialism  as  a  valid  criterion  in 
the  interpretation  of  cultural  developments, 
this  study  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  which  the 
author,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Prague, 
has  been  awarded  a  high  distinction  by  the 
Polish  government. 

Justus  Rosenberg 
Swarthmore  College 

Bruno  Markwardt.  Geschichte  der  deuU 
schen  Poetil^.  Ill:  Klassil(  und  Romantib^. 
Berlin.  Dc  Gruyter.  1958.  730  pages. 
58  dm. 

The  relationship  of  Volume  II  (Aujl^ldrung, 
Rol{o}{0,  Sturm  und  Drang)  and  Volume  III 
is  so  close  that  the  introduction  in  the  second 
book  serves  for  both  (see  B.A.  32:4,  p.  409). 
The  Romanticism  of  the  present  study  extends 
to  early,  late,  and,  somewhat  “sketchily,”  to 
Swabian  Romanticism.  Since  the  author  as¬ 
sumes  greater  reader  familiarity  with  secon¬ 
dary  literature  than  in  the  pre-classical  period, 
he  provides  fewer  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  an  appendix  of  over  two  hundred  pages  the 
volume  contains  many  a  voluminous  excursus 
on  “poetics  inherent  in  the  works”  and  forty 
pages  of  glossaries  that  facilitate  checking  of 
names  and  concepts. 

On  account  of  his  interest  in  the  history  of 
ideas,  Markwardt  relished  interpreting  the 
poetics  of  the  romantic  period  with  its  inter¬ 
twining  of  literature  and  philosophy.  He  em- 
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ploys  the  term  “philosophy  of  literature”  to 
characterize  the  aesthetics  of  the  epoch.  While 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
transcendental  poetry  of  the  Romantics  reveals 
its  link  with  philosophical  concepts,  it  is  some¬ 
times  forgotten  that  literary  elements  also 
found  their  way  into  philosophy — to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  two 
areas  in  the  Romantic  movement. 

Markwardt’s  predilection  for  intellectual 
history  is  an  asset  in  his  analysis  of  the  Roman¬ 
tics,  since  their  concept  of  literature  was  of 
broad  intellectual  scope.  Inasmuch  as  the  po¬ 
etic  element  was,  to  them,  characteristic  of  art 
as  such,  representative  of  art  in  its  entirety, 
common  to  all  art  and  yet  superior  to  all  other 
forms  of  expression,  Markwardt’s  extrinsic 
method  serves  to  interpret  the  writings  of  the 
Romantics  on  their  own  terms.  He  is  at  his 
best  in  this  section  of  the  book.  Readers  may 
be  disturbed  by  a  stylistic  habit  of  the  author: 
In  virtually  every  paragraph  he  couples  words 
that  are  closely  related  in  meaning  (e.g.,  “be- 
wegt  und  durchregt,”  “verschmolzen  und 
verflochten,”  “Kunststreben  und  Kunstwol- 
len”)  and  impairs  readability  even  though  he 
may  occasionally  add  a  meaningful  nuance. 

Harold  von  Hoje 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Otto  Oberholzer.  Par  Lagerl{vist:  Studien 
zu  seiner  Prosa  und  seinen  Dramen.  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Winter.  1958.  220  pages.  15  dm. 
In  many  respects  the  best  study  on  the  1951 
Nobel  Prize  winner’s  prose  and  dramatic 
works  which  has  been  published  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  Oberholzer’s  book  suffers  a  little 
through  the  arbitrary  disregard  for  Lager- 
kvist’s  poetry.  After  all,  it  is  in  his  verse  that 
he  reveals  himself  most  spontaneously  if  not 
most  powerfully.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
young  Swiss  scholar  occasionally  forgets  the 
limitations  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  and 
which  are  indicated  in  the  subtitle:  At  least  in 
especially  telling  instances  he  does  quote  and 
comment  on  one  or  another  of  Lagerkvist’s 
poems.  Most  useful  for  non-Swedish  users  of 
Oberholzer’s  study  will  be  the  summaries  he 
gives  of  Lagerkvist’s  otherwise  practically  in¬ 
accessible  theoretical  and  critical  utterances. 
Another  fine  feature  of  it  is  the  attention  paid 
to  recurrent  themes  and  the  interrelatedness 
of  earlier  with  later  works.  Regrettably,  the 
book  is  not  furnished  with  an  index. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 


**  Wolfgang  Pfeiffer-Belli.  Goethes  Kunst- 
meyer  und  seine  Welt.  Zurich.  Artemis. 
1959.  79  pages.  3.80  dm. 

The  cultured  Swiss  practice  by  preference  the 
art  of  the  literary  essay  that  uses  known  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  conventional  way  and  does  not  say 
anything  new.  Their  enjoyment  is  obviously 
the  manipulation  of  known  facts,  even  when 
the  archives  abound  with  unknown  sources, 
letters,  and  references,  Pfeiffer-Belli’s  essay  on 
Goethe’s  intimate  friend,  the  art  historian 
and  drawing  professor  Meyer,  is  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  peculiar  art,  I  am  not  so  sure 
whether  the  conventional  evaluations  have 
merit,  but  here  they  are  again:  It  is  due  to 
Winckelmann  that  Canova,  David,  and  Thor- 
waldsen  and  the  art  of  neo-classicism  came.  If 
this  were  so  it  would  also  be  due  to  Winckel¬ 
mann  that  the  orators  of  Paris  and  Washing- 
'ton  talked  in  the  language  of  Cicero.  I  am 
not  even  sure  that  Meyer,  the  editor  of 
Winckelmann,  was  so  singularly  derivative. 
But  why  quibble  when  the  aim  is  not  schol¬ 
arship,  but  clever  writing? 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Albert  Bosper,  Der  Hiwi  Borchowitsch. 
Stuttgart,  Goverts,  1958,  406  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

When  a  man  chooses  to  desert  his  nation’s 
cause,  preferring  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  war 
as  a  renegade  soldier,  a  “volunteer”  in  the  ar¬ 
my  invading  his  homeland,  to  hardship  and 
privations  in  a  prisoner  of  war  camp,  he  is  by 
all  rights  a  traitor.  Treason  is  punishable  by 
death,  and  we  would  not  waste  our  sympathy 
on  one  who  is  caught  up  between  the  sides, 
alone,  not  knowing  whence  the  mortal  bullet 
will  be  fired.  But  if,  despite  all  moral  condem¬ 
nation,  an  intense  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
Hilfsu'illiger  Borchowitsch  grips  the  reader 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  because  of  the 
tremendous  human  appeal  which  beckons 
from  every  page  of  this  brutally  frank  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  war  in  Russia. 

Around  Hiwi  Borchowitsch,  ex-sergeant  in 
the  Red  Army,  lover  of  horses,  physical  giant, 
emotional  firebrand,,  overgrown  child,  deadly 
scout,  a  whole  German  battery  swells  in  vic¬ 
tory,  ebbs  in  defeat.  A  host  of  lesser  but  equal¬ 
ly  poignant  characterizations  present  a  haunt¬ 
ing  picture  of  this  small  segment  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army,  its  men,  machines,  and  animals  in 
their  struggle  against  space,  summer  heat, 
dust,  swamps,  forests,  partisans,  winter  cold, 
snow,  ice,  spring  floods,  and  so  on,  in  pitiless 
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repetition,  through  Bitii  and  starvation,  death 
from  disease  and  death  in  battle,  to  the  inex¬ 
orable  fate  of  annihilation  in  the  Kessel  around 
Novograd-Volynskiy. 

A  story,  and  a  book,  not  soon  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten! 

Howard  Reiner 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 


**  Rudolf  Diehl,  Wolj  ohne  Rudel.  Koln. 
K’epenheuer  &  Witsch.  1959.  208  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

Here  is  a  war  novel  that  has  as  its  backdrop  the 
French  North  Atlantic  coast  in  1942.  Captain 
Wolfgang  Roth,  a  veteran  pilot  in  the  Lujt- 
waffe,  is  confronted  with  the  choice  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  military  duty  by  torpedoing  an 
American  freighter,  or  of  deliberately  missing 
the  ship  which  he  knows  to  be  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  blood-brother,  a  naturalized 
American.  Brotherly  loyalty  wins  out,  Roth 
confesses  his  guilt,  is  court-martialed,  and  shot. 
There  is  no  ideological  conflict  here  as  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  Zuckmayer’s  Des  Teujels 
General.  Rather,  the  novel  treats  the  theme  of 
the  human  individual  versus  the  military  sys¬ 
tem,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
characters  are  rather  stereotyped  and  colorless. 
However,  by  compressing  all  of  the  action  into 
a  single  day,  and  by  using  a  pithy,  epigram¬ 
matic  style,  the  author  succeeds  in  writi  a 
tense,  absorbing  narrative. 

Marita  O.  Kistler 
Michigan  State  U niversity 

Milo  Dor,  Nichts  als  Krinnerung.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Goverts.  1959.  287  pages.  15.80  dm. 
The  title  befits  the  story.  There  is  a  definite 
flavor  of  reminiscing  about  this  portrayal  of 
three  generations  of  a  Serbian  family,  once 
well-to-do  but  for  some  time  now  in  the  process 
of  declining  fortune  and  hence  in  an  econom¬ 
ically  shaky  position.  The  time  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  that  between  the  two  World  Wars,  The 
characters,  from  the  oldest,  grandfather  Slo¬ 
bodan  who  consoles  himself  with  the  Slivo- 
vitz'bottle  and  his  brother  Dragi  in  America, 
the  once  successful  business  man  who  is  now  a 
gas  station  man,  to  the  youngest,  Mladen,  who 
aspires  to  be  a  poet,  are  without  exception 
lovable.  If  the  locale  is  Serbia,  the  general  at¬ 
mosphere  is  conspicuously  that  of  old  Austria: 
easygoing  and  just  a  little  melancholy.  All  in 
all,  pleasant  reading. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 


**  Hugo  Hartung.  Das  sarmatische  Mad- 
chen.  Die  galildische  Rosalinde.  Giiters- 
loh.  Bertelsmann.  1959.  70  pages. 

These  two  stories  compare  well  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Piroschl{a.  The  scene  is  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  the  time  of  the  first  story  is  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  that  of  the  second  story 
at  its  end.  The  theme  is  love,  tragic,  hopeless 
love.  The  second  story  is  the  better  of  the  two 
because  it  does  not  have  the  conscious  mastery 
of  classic  storytelling  prose,  but  rather  the  flu¬ 
idity  of  a  snatch  from  real  life.  An  actor  meets 
a  former  friend,  a  Jewess,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  East,  and  both  choose  death  in  a  river.  This 
is  the  kind  of  tale  one  should  use  for  a  text  to 
teach  German.  For  in  spite  of  the  author’s 
obvious  intent  to  write  like  past  masters,  the 
story  has  an  intensity  that  makes  it  real  and 
moving.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewicz,  Der  Hdhenflug. 
Kurt  Harrer,  tr.  Miinchen.  Langen/Miil- 
ler.  1959.  114  pages.  6.80  dm. 

Quite  appropriately,  Iwaszkiewicz  has  dedicat¬ 
ed  his  longish  short  story  (Novelle)  to  Albert 
Camus.  Inspired  by  the  latter’s  La  chute, 
Iwaszkiewicz  describes — through  his  hero’s 
monologue  in  a  cafe — the  process  of  erosion 
and  destruction  of  ethical  consciousness  in 
Eastern  Europe.  His  hero  is  an  uncomplicated 
character  whose  development  has  been  largely 
conditioned  by  outside  forces.  Something  of 
an  engineer  (a  “half-intellectual”  in  the  pre- 
1917  Russian  sense),  he  grew  up  without  pa¬ 
rental  or  adult  supervision  during  the  Second 
World  War  in  Poland.  Witness,  and  at  times 
participant,  of  the  many  horrors  that  Nazi  oc¬ 
cupation  and  Soviet  invasion  brought  to  his 
homeland,  he  emerged  from  those  years  empty 
of  ideals  and  devoid  of  any  moral  sense.  Yet, 
this  state  is  of  great  discomfort  to  him  and  he 
tries  to  escape  it  through  drink  and  verbal  out¬ 
pourings,  a  modern  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  accidental  events  which  shaped  the 
hero’s  present  character  did  not,  at  any  time, 
give  rise  to  meaningful  inner  experience  or 
conflict.  And  the  story  he  has  to  tell  can  not, 
therefore,  be  very  terribly  fascinating.  But 
like  La  chute — which  Iwaszkiewicz  imitates 
closely — the  book  is  a  document  of  the  basic 
sickness  of  our  time.  Marl{  Raeff 

Clarl{  University 

**  Klaus  Mampcll.  Mit  spitzer  Feder.  Gies¬ 
sen.  Walltor.  1959. 125  pages,  ill.  9.80  dm. 
Klaus  Mampell  writes  for  the  magazines  and 
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the  radio.  He  writes  the  short  sentences  of  the 
short  short  story.  Like  Kiistner,  he  writes 
about  sentimentally  humorous  failures  and  he 
adds  Kafka  trimmings  to  the  odd  anthropol¬ 
ogy  of  Chaplin  Man  lost  in  the  world  of  popu¬ 
lar  existentialism.  Some  stories  are  just  fabri¬ 
cated  for  sale,  others  are  competent  but  unin¬ 
spired  like  the  drawings,  a  few  are  very  excel¬ 
lent  and  would  appeal  to  American  students 
of  German.  There  was  a  Chairman  of  the 
Board  who  has  time,  while  the  director  who 
keeps  the  visitors  waiting  is  busy  keeping  his 
staff  busy  with  keeping  the  visitors  waiting. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  runs  the  elevator 
up  and  down  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  There  was  a 
man  who  went  with  some  hunters  who 
brought  home  nothing  because  they  were  such 
excellent  hunters.  So  he  went  out  and  shot  un- 
professionally  two  rabbits  in  ten  minutes. 
There  was  a  Herr  Krumpmiillcr  who  pestered 
the  storyteller  with  menacing  letters.  He  be¬ 
comes  very  small  when  given  the  supercilious 
treatment  of  a  phantom  office  staff  who  makes 
him  wait  before  they  show  him  into  the  august 
presence  of  Mampell,  who  signs  papers,  an¬ 
swers  calls,  and  seems  extremely  occupied  and 
indifferent.  This  is  the  best  of  the  tales. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


**  Heinrich  Mann.  Die  Jugend  des  Konigs 

Henri  Quatre.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1959. 

743  pages.  24.80  dm. 

- Der  Untertan.  Hamburg.  Claassen. 

1958.  497  pages.  19.80  dm. 

It  is  a  somewhat  disturbing  but  yet  not  entirely 
unexpected  reflection  of  mental  reservation, 
“sales  resistance,”  and  downright  political 
prejudice  that  the  Western  German  Federal 
Republic  has  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  East¬ 
ern  Cierman  Democratic  Republic  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  long  overdue  “Selected  Works”  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  truly  great  writer  whose  claim  to 
world  fame  may  well  equal  that  of  his  younger 
brother.  For  these  two  volumes  are  indeed  only 
a  Lizenzausgabe,  based  on  the  edition  which 
Alfred  Kantorowicz — now  a  refugee  himself 
from  the  Communist  regime  of  Pankow  which 
he  served  so  ardently  for  so  long — established 
by  direction  of  the  (East)  Berlin  Akade- 
mie  der  Kiinste  for  publication  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  Aufbau-Verlag  which  had  to  grant  the 
Claassen  Verlag  special  permission  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  edition  limited  to  the  territory 
of  the  Deutsche  Bundesrepiiblik.  Yet,  better 
late  than  never — and  it  is,  after  all,  gratifying 


to  know  that  the  great  historical  novel  on 
Henri  Quatre,  first  published  during  the  au¬ 
thor’s  exile  outside  Germany,  is  now  available 
to  the  German  reader,  and  that  the  classic 
satire  on  Wilhelminian  Germany,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1918,  can  now  be  enjoyed,  or  rather 
pondered  seriously  in  its  implied  admonitions 
for  present  and  future,  by  new  generations  of 
readers.  Both  volumes,  incidentally,  are  most 
tastefully  printed  and  beautifully  made  up:  in 
this  respect,  at  least,  an  improvement  over  the 
original  East  German  editions. 

The  burning  issue  of  Heinrich  Mann  as  a 
neglected  or  even  ignored  author  has  recently 
been  treated  in  these  columns  by  Ulrich  Weis- 
stein  (see  B.A.  33:3,  p.  281),  and  nothing 
needs  to  be  added  here  to  his  pertinent  state¬ 
ments,  except  maybe  the  expression  of  personal 
hope  that  the  underlying  question  of  “rank”  as 
writer,  Thomas  Mann  or  Heinrich  Mann,  will 
soon  find  its  unavoidable  natural  answer  in  the 
synthesis,  Thomas  Mann  and  Heinrich  Mann. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 


^  Walter  von  Molo.  Ein  Stern  fiel  in  den 

Staub.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Volksbiichcr. 

1958.  404  pages.  14.80  dm. 

Walter  von  Molo,  who  had  long  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  skill  in  the  genre  of  fictionalized 
biography,  offers  here  a  novel  about  Heinrich 
von  Kleist.  Despite  occasional  adjustments  of 
facts,  the  book  is  well  documented:  Many  of 
tbe  dialogues  are  more  or  less  literal  para¬ 
phrases  of  Kleist ’s  own  letters  and  works.  With 
all  the  power  of  an  experienced  novelist,  the 
late  author  makes  his  characters  live  and  con¬ 
jures  up  the  atmosphere  of  the  early  1800’s  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  other  locales  in  Kleist’s  life, 
which  is  portrayed,  quite  justifiably,  as  that  of 
a  modern  genius  plagued  by  almost  existential- 
istic  problems. 

It  is  curious  that  von  Molo  glides  silently 
over  certain  periods  (the  arrest  in  France,  or 
the  Prague  period)  that  puzzle  scholars,  for 
they  should  be  grist  for  the  novelist’s  mill.  The 
love  episodes,  as  one  might  expect,  are  empha¬ 
sized  at  the  expense  of  other  elements  (edi¬ 
torial  and  essayistic  activities),  and  the  No- 
vellen-zuthoT  is  scarcely  mentioned,  probably 
because  Kleist  had  a  certain  sucebs  d’estime 
with  his  stories,  whereas  von  Molo  carefully 
pares  away  everything  that  might  act  as  a  re¬ 
tarding  moment  in  the  tragic  rush  to  Kleist’s 
suicide. 

It  is  disconcerting  that  the  book  has  no  con¬ 
sistent  scheme  for  point  of  view;  and  the  in- 
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terpolated  discourses  on  topics  like  Vertrauen 
are  excellent  Kleist,  but  too  abruptly  inserted 
to  be  good  fiction.  The  excessive  use  of  indi¬ 
rect  discourse  suggests  that  von  Molo  has  been 
infected  in  more  ways  than  one  by  his  subject. 

T heodore  7.iol\ows}{i 
Yale  University 

Isabella  Nadolny.  Ein  Baum  w'dchst  iibers 
Dach.  Miinchen.  List.  1959.  293  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

This  tree  grows  in  an  upper  Bavarian  hamlet, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  one 
that  grew  in  Brooklyn  a  few  years  ago.  In  this 
domestic  romance  four  of  the  main  characters 
are  the  daughter  (the  author),  the  son,  and  the 
parents,  just  as  they  are  in  the  American  pro¬ 
totype.  Since  this  novel  encompasses  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  1930-1950,  it  is  quite  understand¬ 
able  that  the  “villain”  in  this  case  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  regime.  However,  Isabella  Na¬ 
dolny  is  not  polemical.  Rather,  she  is  an  escap¬ 
ist,  and  depicts  her  little  summer  home  in  the 
highlands  as  an  idyllic  retreat  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  can  preserve  their  individu¬ 
ality,  conscience,  and  healthy  outlook  on  life. 
At  times  the  author  is  inclined  to  chatter  too 
much,  causing  the  novel  to  become  trivial  and 
prosaic,  but  in  general  she  tells  her  story  in  a 
clear  style  and  with  a  certain  sweetness  and 
charm. 

Mark,  O.  Kistler 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Friedrich  Schreyvogl.  Die  Dame  in  Gold. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1957.  320  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

This  latest  novel  by  a  prolific  playwright, 
storyteller,  critic,  and  poet  is  an  Unterhaltungs- 
roman  with  historical  and  artistic  pretensions. 
The  setting  is  Austria  at  the  turn  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  author  spins  his  tale  with  facile 
inventiveness,  furnishing  his  readers  en  pas¬ 
sant  with  explanations  of  modern  art  and  the 
end  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

The  storv  centers  around  a  beautiful  Wiener 
Model  of  Greek  descent  who  models  for  the 
painter  Gustav  Klimt.  Vienna  is  depicted  as  a 
cosmopolitan  center  of  art  and  science,  and 
the  fateful  crossroads  of  new  ideas.  Schrey¬ 
vogl  sunplies  a  useful  introduction  to  the  Vien- 
nc'e  schools  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
architecture,  dealing  in  some  detail  with  the 
music  of  the  circle  around  Schonberg  and  the 
art  of  Klimt.  History  is  presented  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  man-in-the-street.  It  is 
here  that  the  treatment  becomes  casual  and 


shoddy,  mixing  together  all  the  stock  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  old  Austrian  national  image.  Most 
of  the  characters  are  stereotypes  speaking  in 
cliches. 

A  pleasant-enough  novel,  but  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  performance  from  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters.  Who  was  it  that  said,  “If  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  you  like,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
you’ll  like”? 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

Werner  Steinberg.  Wechsel  auf  die  Zu- 
kunjt.  Halle  (Saale).  Mitteldcutschcr  Ver- 
lag.  1958.  421  pages.  8  dm. 

This  book  offers  a  not  too  convincing  variation 
on  the  theme  “little  man  what  now?”  The 
place  is  the  booming  West  Germany  of  some 
six  years  ago,  the  problem  the  mad  chase  after 
the  DM,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  but  simply 
to  meet  the  demands  of  daily  living  plus  the 
false  game  of  keeping  up  appearances  as  dic¬ 
tated  by  fierce  competition.  The  “hero-victim” 
is  a  traveling  salesman,  recently  returned  from 
exile  in  South  America  and  somewhat  sudden¬ 
ly  married  because  his  beloved,  a  young  stu¬ 
dent  of  law,  becomes  pregnant.  Potentially 
this  makes  for  an  engrossing  story,  but  the 
author  has  made  it  just  too  easy  for  himself  to 
develop  his  basic  design  effectively.  The  situ¬ 
ations,  the  characters,  and  the  stylistic  hand¬ 
ling  leave  too  much  to  be  desired  to  provide 
us  with  satisfying  reading. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Karl  Wawra.  Kindern  Eintritt  verboten. 
Hamburg.  Claassen.  1959.  294  pages. 
14.80  dm. 

This  novel  set  in  an  unnamed  citv  of  present- 
day  Europe  (the  young  author  being  Viennese, 
one  may  assume  the  scene  of  the  action  is  Vi¬ 
enna)  revolves  about  the  loves  of  two  couples: 
one  couple,  mere  children,  attaining  the  status 
of  married  partners;  the  other  one  enjoying  the 
forbidden  fruits  of  illegitimate  love.  After 
four  years,  fate  draws  them  together — and  the 
results  are  devastating;  Tino’s  young  wife  is 
attracted  by  Antonia’s  manly  boy-friend.  An¬ 
tonia,  on  the  other  hand,  seduces  the  still  boy¬ 
ish  Tino. 

If  nothing  else,  Wawra  excels  in  the  minut¬ 
est  descriptions  of  the  most  intimate  erotic 
scenes — and  in  the  chapters  of  the  book  in 
which  the  bed  is  the  main  requisite  for  the 
action  arc  legion.  Unfortunately,  the  whole 
“erotic  pantomime”  is  displayed  without  any 
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sense  for  Bnesse,  and  substitutes  stark  brutal¬ 
ity  for  moral  decency.  In  fact,  there  are  epi¬ 
sodes  of  such  outrageous  and  detailed  “tech¬ 
niques”  that  the  reader’s  reaction  of  revolt  to 
their  innate  banality  will  never  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  few  lyric  glimpses  Wawra  is  add¬ 
ing  to  his  poor  repertory. 

In  all  sincerity,  this  book  is  neither  a  doc¬ 
ument  of  the  problems  modern  European 
youth  has  to  master  nor  does  it  fulfil  the  au¬ 
thor’s  aim  of  giving  us  another  mixture  of 
Fruhlingserwachen  and  Strindberg.  Badly 
written  (several  neo-German  verbal  construc¬ 
tions  sound  just  absurd!),  it  remains  a  rather 
puerile  attempt  to  overestimate  the  powers  of 
sex. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

**  Das  Gedicht.  ]ahrbuch  zettgenossischer 
Lyri}{.  1958/59.  Rudolf  Ibel.cd.  Hamburg. 
Wegner.  1958.  160  pages.  6.50  dm. 

This  fourth  issue  of  a  most  useful  and  compre¬ 
hensive  annual  anthology  of  contemporary 
German  poetry  provides  a  varied  and  illumi¬ 
nating  view  of  the  work  of  many  of  the  young¬ 
er  poets  and  of  some  of  the  more  conventional 
elders.  F.  G.  liinger  begins  with  half  a  dozen 
new  poems;  Usinger,  Kaschnitz,  Krolow,  and 
Piontek  form' the  core  of  the  representative 
middle-generation;  Alfred  Gong,  F.  J.  Beh- 
nisch,  and  four  or  five  others  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  volumes  of  their  own.  On  the  whole, 
the  crop  of  new  poets  adheres  to  established 
forms  and  to  a  manner  of  representing  their 
world  that  aims  at  precision  of  detail  and  a 
loose  joining  of  suggestive  reflections.  A  brief 
section  of  critical  aphorisms  tends  with  almost 
polemical  uniformity  to  deplore  the  prevalent 
excesses  of  formalism  and  fashionable  cultural 
jargon. 

Victor  Lange 
Princeton  University 

^  Walter  Gross.  Botschajten  noch  im  Staub. 
Hamburg.  Ellermann.  1957.  60  pages.  7.80 
dm. 

Nelly  Sachs.  Und  Niemand  weiss  weiter. 
Hamburg.  Ellermann.  1957.  98  pages.  6.80 
dm. 

Gustav  Sack.  Die  drei  Reiter.  Hamburg. 
Ellermann.  1958.  106  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Three  Ellermann  poetry  releases  are  up  for 
scrutiny,  the  newest  being  (to  borrow  a  term 
from  Lessing)  a  kind  of  Rettung  of  World 
War  One  poet  Gustav  Sack  who  fell  on  the 
Balkan  front  in  1916  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
Only  three  of  his  poems  were  published  in  hit 


lifetime,  plus  a  few  scattered  prose  pieces.  The 
editor,  Paul  Hiihnerfeld,  characterizes  Sack  as 
a  kind  of  “rustic  expressionist,”  one  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  early  “angry  young  men.”  Sack’s  bit¬ 
terness  suggests  unconscious  parallels  to  Georg 
Trakl.  There  are  decided  overtones  of  the 
late  Heine,  also  Nietzschean  echoes  in  his  em¬ 
bittered  eroticism,  defiance  of  Divinity,  scorn 
for  contemporary  literati.  He  was  a  master  of 
form,  especially  the  sonnet.  In  his  weaker  mo¬ 
ments  he  tends  to  degenerate  into  posture;  at 
his  best,  he  makes  highly  provocative  reading. 

Nelly  Sachs  (whom  this  reviewer  enjoyed 
helping  introduce  to  the  American  public 
through  a  translation  of  “Landschaft  aus 
Schreien”  in  one  of  our  poetry  journals  three 
years  ago)  here  offers  a  collection  which  bids 
fair  to  become  a  classic  of  the  present-day  re¬ 
vival  of  Expressionist  technique  in  the  lyric. 
Always  exciting,  rarely  readily  comprehensi¬ 
ble,  never  to  be  taken  lightly,  Nelly  Sachs 
(born  1891,  now  resident  in  Stockholm)  is, 
as  a  survivor  of  the  late  unlamented  Austrian 
corporal  and  his  Dachau,  one  of  the  angry  and 
eternally  young  voices,  speaking  with  finality 
and  authenticity  on  la  condition  humaine. 

The  poetic  work  of  Walter  Gross  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  unique  sensibility,  a  highly  indi¬ 
viduated  perceptivity.  Unlike  many  contempo¬ 
raries,  he  is  one  of  the  “harmonizers.”  His 
tonality  is  deep,  broad,  universal,  reminding 
one  at  times  of  Walt  Whitman’s.  He  has  a 
finely  developed  sight  and  selectivity  of  image; 
he  can  look  through  either  end  of  the  poetic 
field-glasses,  producing  equally  well  the  mi¬ 
nute  and  the  magnified.  Herman  Salinger 
Du\e  University 

Friedrich  Torberg.  Lebenslied.  Miinchen. 

Langen/Miiller.  1958.  78  pages.  8.50  dm. 
As  a  fiftieth  birthday  edition,  Torberg’s  poems 
are  welcome  reminders  of  his  firm  touch,  sure 
talent.  As  long-time  literary  editor,  his  ear  is 
open  to  varying  voices  of  modern  literature,  as 
witness  his  excellent  translations.  He  is  no 
provincial;  his  search  for  a  mythology  proves 
this.  He  finds  one  in  Old  Testament  legend 
redivivus,  very  satisfactorily.  Consequently, 
while  the  entire  collection  maintains  a  high 
level  of  performance,  most  impressive  arc  the 
poems  addressed  to  Wcrfcl  (to  whose  memory 
the  book  is  dedicated)  and  Martin  Buber,  and 
“Hcbraischc  Mclodien”  (Byronic,  Heinesque 
title).  The  six  nostalgic  “Wiener  Sonette,” 
though  slight,  deserve  mention  for  their  ten¬ 
der,  delicate  local  color.  Herman  Salinger 
Dulte  University 
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**  Hcimito  von  Dodcrcr.  Grundlagen  und 
Funktion  des  Romans.  Niirnlicrg.  (ilock  & 
Lutz.  1959.  51  pages. 

One  of  the  distinguished  contributors  to 
Roo\s  Abroad's  symposium  The  Novel  To¬ 
day:  Death  or  Transmutation?  (see  B.A.  32:2, 
pp.  120-121)  here  further  expands  his  search¬ 
ing  and  pertinent  reflections  on  the  essence 
and  function  of  the  novel.  The  essay  has  three 
parts:  “Theoretiker  und  Praktiker,”  the  title¬ 
giving  “Grundlagen  und  Funktion  des  Ro¬ 
mans”  (being  originally  a  lecture  for  the  So- 
cictc  des  Etudes  CJermaniques  at  Paris,  1958, 
and  also  identical  in  substance  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  comments  in  B.A.)  and  the  more  fanci¬ 
ful,  impressionistic  “Perspektiven.”  Here  is 
thought-provoking  and,  happily,  often  provoc¬ 
ative  reading  by  an  uncontested  master  of  mod¬ 
ern  novel  writing,  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
even  more  topical  debate  on  the  “crisis”  but  es- 
jwcially  the  future  of  that  tremendously  multi- 
shaded  literary  genre,  the  novel. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

Walter  Jens.  Moderne  Literatur — Moderne 
Wirf{lichl{eit.  Pfullingen.  Neske.  1958.  37 
pages. 

One  of  the  better  known  of  the  younger  Ger¬ 
man  writers  and  a  classical  scholar  of  note, 
Jens  tackles  competently  and  often  in  striking 
terms  the  burning  issue  of  the  relationship  of 
literature  and  reality  in  our  time.  Equally  wary 
of  the  unbearably  narrow  straitjacket  of  “So¬ 
cialist  Realism”  and  the  hermetic-escapist  at¬ 
titude,  all  too  prevalent  in  the  west,  which  sus¬ 
pects  every  manifestation  of  social  conscious¬ 
ness  as  creeping  Communism,  at  worst,  or  as 
aesthetically  passe,  at  liest,  he  steers  a  con¬ 
structively  independent  course  and  accords 
their  rightful  and  important  place  to  such  writ¬ 
ers  as  Benn  and  Brecht  in  their  role  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  truly  modern  poetic  Gesamtwirl{- 
lichk^eit.  He  has  a  keen  grasp  of  the  significant 
American  novel  of  the  Thirties:  emphasizes 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  superior  importance 
of  the  German  refugee  writers  (“wiibrend  in 
Deutschland  Aesthetizismus  und  Barbarei  sich 
nocb  einmal  vermahlen  .  .  .  fiihrt  die  Emi- 
grantenliteratur  die  deutsche  Prosa  zu  einem 
seit  den  Tagen  des  Realismus  nicht  mehr  er- 
reichten  Gipfel”),  especially  Musil,  Th.  Mann, 
and  Broch;  and  pays  tribute  to  present-day 
Italian  writing  as  well  as  to  the  achievement 
of  the  Russian  Sholokhov.  The  present  pre¬ 
dicament  of  German  literature  is  masterfully 
evoked  in  the  short-cut  statement:  “Die  gros- 


sen  Meister  .  . .  sind  tot,  die  Mittelgeneration 
fchlt,  die  Jungen,  bcdriickt  von  der  Schwere 
der  Aufgabc,  die  sie  erwartet,  wagen  sich  nur 
langsam  hervor.” 

Jens’s  stimulating  text  which  fully  deserved 
a  rapid  second  printing  (March,  1959),  is 
originally  a  lecture  given,  successively,  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  the  Goethe-Gesellschaft 
of  Hannover,  and  the  Kongress  Deutscher 
Volksbibliothekare  at  Frankfurt  a.M. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Maximilian  Scheer,  ed.  Freunde  iiber  Ru¬ 
dolf  Leonhard.  Berlin.  Verlag  der  Nation. 
1958.  148  pages  -|-  6  plates. 

This  slim,  modestly  produced  volume  accom¬ 
plishes  what  it  sets  out  to  do — namely,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  memento  of,  and  first  introduction  (to, 
Rudolf  Leonhard,  the  man  and  the  writer, 
who  lived  from  1889  to  1953.  There  are  essays, 
letters,  poems,  photos,  facsimiles,  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  listing  some  fifty  titles,  and  a  twenty-five- 
page  selection  from  Leonhard’s  prose  and  po¬ 
etry,  a  volume  entitled  Rudolf  Leonhard  er- 
zdhlt  having  been  published  earlier. 

The  life  of  Leonhard,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Romain  Rolland’s  Au-dessus  de  la  melee  and 
is  apostrophised  elsewhere  as  “the  poet  of  Ber¬ 
lin’s  reunification,”  is  told  through  memoirs 
of  his  friends.  These  include  Panter-Tuchols- 
ky  (who  writes  him  appreciatively  about  his 
play  Anonyme  Brief e)  and  Lion  Feuchtwan- 
ger  (who  calls  him  a  humanist,  a  close  friend, 
and  lauds  his  warm-hearted  zeal  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  language).  There  are  voices  from  France, 
Poland,  and,  of  course,  the  Eastern  zone  of 
Germany  (Walther  Victor,  Louis  Fiirnberg, 
Hans  Mayer,  Erich  Weinert).  Despite  the 
usual  and  unavoidable  touches  of  hagiography, 
a  stimulating  and  frequently  touching  little 
bcKjk,  Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  University 

**  Gunter  Bohmer.  Thomas  Mann  an  seinem 
achtzigsten  Geburtstag.  Konstanz.  Ros- 
garten.  1958.  28  pages,  ill.  12.50  dm. 

The  celebration  of  Thomas  Mann’s  eightieth 
birthday  was,  undoubtedly,  the  climax  of  his 
happy  and  highly  productive  life.  The  honors 
heaped  upon  him  on  the  occasion  were  unique 
in  their  elaborateness  and  deeply  moving. 
Thomas  Mann  was  simply  overwhelmed  and 
wrote  in  his  last  letter  from  Noordwijk-aan- 
Zee  (Holland),  three  weeks  before  his  unex¬ 
pected  death,  which  occurred  only  a  little  more 
than  two  months  after  his  great  jubilee,  to  this 
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writer:  .  .  Life  becomes  more  and  more  cu¬ 

rious  and  unpredictable.  Now,  there  arrive  the 
commandant  crosses,  the  freedom  of  city  let¬ 
ters,  and  all  those  things,  and  it  is  only  too  good 
that,  among  all  this  honey<ombed  praise  (in 
German:  ‘bci  all  dem  Honigscim’),  there  arc 
some  refreshing  and  sobering  outbursts  of  poi¬ 
sonous  spite  and  furious  negations  and  rejec¬ 
tions  of  my  existence  to  be  found,  too.  Who 
knows  how  conceited  one  might  become  other- 

*  1*9 

Wise! 

The  official  celebration  of  the  day  took  place 
in  the  Zurich  Schauspielhaus.  Bruno  Walter 
conducted  a  performance  of  Mozart’s  Eine 
f^leine  Nachtmusil{,  the  well  known  professor 
of  German  literature.  Dr.  Fritz  Strich,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  main  lecture,  and  then  various  actors 
from  Zurich  recited  interesting  parts  of  Thom¬ 
as  Mann’s  writings.  But  the  acme  was  Thom¬ 
as  Mann’s  own  recital  of  carefully  selected  por¬ 
tions  of  his  Felix  Krull.  After  this,  a  tremen¬ 
dously  large  group  of  writers,  musicians,  and 
actors  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  S. 
Fischer  publishing  house  for  an  “unofficial” 
celebration  at  the  historic  Zunfthaus  zum  Rii- 
den. 

The  remarkable  pen  and  brush  drawings  in 
this  volume  were  done  from  a  fresh  recollec¬ 
tion  of  all  these  impressive  events  connected 
with  the  great  octogenarian’s  birthday  celebra¬ 
tion.  Though  the  mass  scenes  in  the  theater 
give  a  pertinent  idea  of  what  was  going  on  at 
that  celebration,  we  are  deeply  touched  by  the 
single  jx)rtraits  of  the  octogenarian,  especially 
during  his  reading  of  Felix  Krull,  but  also  by  a 
drawing  of  his  head  or  by  Thomas  Mann  sit¬ 
ting  at  his  desk  and  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
of  the  master  seated  in  an  armchair  with  his 
poodle,  Nico,  looking  at  him.  Some  greeting 
scenes  are  also  extremely  well  done.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  hullabaloo,  Bohmer  makes  us 
grasp  the  profound  melancholy  in  Thomas 
Mann’s  expression  which  is  certainly  an  un¬ 
conscious  presentiment  of  the  approaching 
end  of  his  life.  Henry  Walter  Brann 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  G.  F.  Hartlaub,  Felix  Weissenfeld.  Gestalt 
und  Gestaltung.  Das  Kunstwerl^  als  Selbst- 
darstellung  des  Kiinstlers.  New  York.  Wit- 
tenborn  (Krefeld.  Agis).  1958.  143  pages, 
ill.  -|-  5  plates.  $7.50. 

An  art  historian  (Hartlaub)  and  a  psychia¬ 
trist  (Weissenfeld)  have  investigated  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  an  artist’s  physique  and  his 
production.  That  every  artist  “always  paints 
himself”  was  already  observed  by  Leonardo. 
In  Hartlaub’s  presentation  the  similarities  be¬ 


tween  an  artist’s  photograph  or  (self)-portrait 
and  the  forms  and  figures  he  normally  creates 
are  striking  indeed,  as  are  those  dissimilarities 
which  reveal  a  “counter-ideal”  (Lautrec,  Mail¬ 
lol,  Watteau).  Weissenfeld,  adopting  Kretsch¬ 
mer’s  typology,  proves  that  the  art  of  pyknic, 
leptosome,  or  athletic  artists  shows  character¬ 
istic  differences.  Agreeing  with  his  findings  in  ' 
general  this  reviewer  has  some  reservations 
about  his  theory  of  typologically  conditioned 
color  use  and  application.  While  Hartlaub 
shows  how  the  artist  as  an  individual  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  work,  Weissenfeld’s  approach  is 
more  general,  but  equally  valid.  Both  au¬ 
thors  have  made  in  this  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated  book  an  important  contribution 
to  art  history,  aesthetics,  and  psychology. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

^  Bela  Bartok.  Eigene  Schriften  und  Erinne- 
rungen  der  Freunde.  Willi  Reich,  ed.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  1958.  138  pages.  6.25  Sw.  fr. 

The  noble,  tragic  figure  of  Bela  Bartok,  whose 
music  has  finally  found  acceptance  after  his  , 
death,  comes  again  to  life  in  this  slender  vol-  | 
ume.  It  contains  his  autobiography  up  to  1918,  j 
articles  on  folk  music,  on  new  music,  letters  to 
his  Swiss  friends  and  some  of  their  recollec¬ 
tions  of  him.  ,A  chapter  on  the  works  he  wrote 
specifically  for  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Basel 
deserves  special  attention.  His  letters  show  the 
modesty  and  integrity  of  his  character.  They 
surprise  often  by  the  humorous  reactions  to 
political  events  which  affected  him  so  deeply. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

**  Herbert  Jhering.  Von  Reinhardt  bis 
Brecht.  1: 1909-1923.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1958. 
499  pages.  15  dm. 

Still  active  as  a  critic  in  Berlin,  Herbert  Jhe- 
ring  offers  us  a  selection  from  his  reviews  writ¬ 
ten  a  generation  ago.  Although  he  evaluates 
the  play  itself  he  emphasizes  the  actor  and  the 
mise  en  schne.  And  in  this  connection  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  of  the  present  value  of  his  opinions. 
Surprisingly  many,  alas,  most  of  them  remain 
poignant  vignettes  of  deeds  and  misdeeds, 
jhering  has  always  been  a  hard  taskmaster  who 
does  not  overlook  flaws  even  in  his  favorites, 
like  Leopold  Jessner  and  Werner  Krauss.  Since 
he  includes  not  only  Berlin  but  several  other 
cities  as  well,  not  only  theater  but  also  movies, 
this  volume  turns  into  an  interesting  chapter 
of  German  theater  history. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 
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**  Herbert  Cysarz.  Individuclle  und 

tive  Ethif(^.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1958. 192 
pages.  18  dm. 

This  well  annotated  text  is  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  held  of  axiomatic  ethics  published 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
dissect  and  shed  light  on  the  antinomies  that 
exist  between  most  principles  of  collective  and 
individual  ethical  norms.  From  the  I-Thou-We 
challenge  the  author  deduces  axioms  valid  not 
only  for  one  culture  or  society  but  for  a  world 
ethic  that  can  be  enforced  by  a  world  tribunal. 
The  work  is  a  veritable  compendium  of  ethical 
dilemmas.  Characteristic  chapter  headings 
are:  Ethics  and  Religion;  Freedom  of  Will  vs. 
Determinism;  Liberty:  habeas  spiritum;  etc. 
The  author’s  knowledge  is  encyclopedic  and 
his  scholarship  is  prodigious.  Essay  subjects 
range  all  the  way  from  Lao-tse  to  Karl  Barth. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg 

**  Josef  Endres.  Menschliche  Grundhaltun- 
gen.  Salzburg.  Muller.  1958.  278  pages. 
105  $. 

TTiis  outline  of  basic  human  attitudes  intends 
to  re-examine  the  principles  of  modern  ethics. 
Endres’s  views  rest  upon  the  Thomistic  prem¬ 
ise  that  truth  follows  the  existence  of  things, 
and  he  thus  tries  to  develop  an  order  of  human 
virtues  only  in  accordance  with  man’s  natural 
existence. 

Emphasizing  the  dynamic  and  metaphysical 
quality  in  any  true  and  free  human  activity, 
the  author  attempts  to  combine  the  scholastic 
idea  of  infused  virtues  and  immanence  of  di¬ 
vine  love  in  the  human  soul  with  modern  con¬ 
cepts  of  Individuality  and  the  uniqueness  of 
man’s  personality  within  a  world  of  continu¬ 
ous  transformation  and  instability.  Endres 
makes  us  believe  in  the  divine  quality  inherent 
in  man’s  nature  and  in  a  possible  perfection 
through  our  essentially  human  abilities  insofar 
as  we  develop  beyond  our  given  state  and  seek 
to  realize  an  eternal  being  which  is  originally 
immanent  and  incarnate  in  the  soul.  As  the 
order  of  salvation  and  revelation  never  contra¬ 
dicts  but  rather  perfects  the  order  of  creation, 
Endres  considers  ethical  laws  basically  identi¬ 
cal  with  man’s  natural  tendencies  to  find  an 
appropriate  relationship  towards  himself,  to¬ 
wards  God,  his  fellow  man,  and  the  world  of 
things. 

This  very  affirmative  and  optimistic  view, 
however,  is  backed  by  interesting  and  authen¬ 
tic  discussions  of  contemporary  philosophical, 
psychological,  and  theological  pos'tions  in  this 
matter  which  make  the  book  a  significant  con¬ 


tribution  to  the  problem  of  moral  values  in  our 
time. 

Konrad  Schaum 
Princeton  University 

**  Alfred  Kurella.  Der  Mensch  als  Schopfer 
seiner  selbst.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1958.  131 
pages.  2.70  dm. 

The  author  is  a  Marxist  of  considerable  subtle¬ 
ty  as  a  philosopher  of  history.  He  wrote 
these  essays  between  1936  and  1947,  partly  as 
an  emigrant  to  Russia.  The  study  on  Marx’s 
early  writings  is  the  best,  the  one  on  humanism 
of  Innerlichheit  as  against  a  Marxian  human¬ 
ism  is  a  matter  of  terminology,  but  then  all 
these  writings  strike  the  unbeliever  as  dog¬ 
matic.  Once  Russia  invites  the  American 
“working  man”  and  offers  her  workers  in  ex¬ 
change,  these  Marxian  dogmas  will  fall.  For 
what  does  it  mean  if  we  speak  nowadays  of 
the  “absolute  impoverishment  of  the  worker,” 
when  Krushchev  wants  to  reach  the  American 
living  standard  and  when  the  American  work¬ 
er  has  the  right  to  strike?  He  is  far  better  off 
than  the  college  professor  who  cannot  strike 
and  hold  the  entire  economy  by  its  throat  un¬ 
til  it  raises  his  salary.  But  Kurella  does  not 
choose  to  recognize  the  world  outside  his  dia¬ 
lectic  system.  This  makes  him  seem  unrealistic 
and  dubious,  if  not  dishonest,  even  though  an 
impartial  reader  cannot  but  admire  his  mental 
capacity  which  is  far  richer  than  that  of  Lu- 
kics,  with  whom  he  might  be  compared. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Spinozas  Ethil(^.  Bern. 

Francke.  1958.  128  pages.  2.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  critical  introduction  into  the  main  con¬ 
cepts  of  Spinoza’s  philosophy  serves  two  pur¬ 
poses.  In  its  analytical  approach  it  is  a  pointed 
and  sharply  outlined  presentation  of  the  main 
divisions  in  Spinoza’s  “Ethics,”  his  logical  and 
methodical  discussions  of  metaphysical,  epis¬ 
temological,  psychological,  and  moral  prob¬ 
lems  in  general.  In  an  independent  critical 
interpretation,  an  attempt  is  made  to  outline 
the  two  contrasts  which  arc  observable  in  all 
of  Spinoza’s  writing  and  thinking:  the  search 
for  pure  and  absolute  knowledge  and  the  great 
belief  in  the  majesty  of  reason  as  a  basis  for  the 
acceptance  of  God  and  the  feasibility  of  moral 
convictions.  Beyond  this,  the  book  contributes 
much  to  a  better  understanding  of  Spinoza’s 
personality  and  the  conflicting  characteristics 
of  his  epoch. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Da\ota  State  College 
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**  Janhcinz  Jahn.  Muntu.  Umrtsse  der  neo- 
afri^anischen  Kultur.  Diisscldorf.  Dicdc- 
richs.  1958.  263  pages  +  8  plates.  18.50 
dm. 

In  connection  with  the  increasing  interest  in 
gaining  a  deeper  and  unprejudiced  under¬ 
standing  of  modern  African  culture,  the  well- 
known  editor  and  translator  of  African  litera¬ 
ture  presents  an  interesting  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  spiritual  tradition  developed 
by  the  Africans  during  the  last  century.  Con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  the  unity  of  artistic  and 
literary  expression,  Jahn  discusses  highly  de¬ 
veloped  forms  of  religious,  philosophical,  and 
artistic  life,  affording  the  reader  valuable  in¬ 
sight  into  the  unique  cultural  development 
of  the  “Black  Continent.”  Jahn  maintains 
that  the  European  influence  has  long  inter¬ 
rupted  and  endangered  this  evolution,  but  also 
has  helped  to  bring  about  a  forceful  neo- 
African  renaissance. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  author’s  analy¬ 
ses  of  rituals,  the  concept  of  modality  (Kuntu) 
in  African  thinking,  and  the  typical  impera¬ 
tive  determination  in  creative  production,  i.e., 
an  expressionistic,  magic  denomination  of  ob¬ 
jects  by  man.  Jahn’s  vivid  descriptions  convey 
his  conviction  that  the  cultural  impulses  of  the 
modern  African  people  deserve  wider  recogni¬ 
tion  among  the  technically  more  developed 
civilizations.  Konrad  Schaitm 

Princeton  University 

M  Helmut  Schelsky.  Die  s\eptische  Genera¬ 
tion.  Fine  Soziologie  der  deutschen  /«- 
gend.  Diisseldorf.  Diederichs.  1957.  523 
pages. 

This  book  aims  at  presenting,  according  to  the 
author,  “the  total  picture  of  the  German  young 
generation  of  today.”  It  is  a  lengthy  and  am¬ 
bitious  study,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics 
in  its  major  parts  which  are  entitled,  respec¬ 
tively,  “Youth  in  Modern  Society,”  “Youth 
and  Its  Environment,”  and  “Youth  and  Social 
Forces.” 

The  volume  displays  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  postwar  German  sociological  literature,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  German  so¬ 
ciology  seems  to  have  benefited  in  recent  years 
from  the  fact-finding,  non-typological  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  American  branch  of  the  disci¬ 
pline.  Much  of  the  present  work  exceeds  the 
sociological  approach  and  enters  the  realms 
of  anthropology  and  social  psychology. 

A  valuable  study. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Unleton,  Mass. 


Wilfried  Daim.  Der  Mann,  der  Hitler  die 
Ideen  gab.  Miinchen.  Isar.  1958. 286  pages, 
ill.  -|-  8  plates.  19.80  dm. 

It  is  not  just  a  historical  question  but  one  of 
general  interest  where  Hitler  got  the  ideas  of 
racism  and  genocide,  because  by  tracing  their 
origin  we  perceive  how  little  it  takes  to  start 
an  unbalanced  mind  on  an  avalanche  of  mass- 
murder.  This  is  the  real  horror  which  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  author’s  minute  research — that 
a  practically  unknown  Austrian  crackpot  by 
name  of  Adolf  Joseph  Lanz,  fraudulently  pos¬ 
ing  as  a  nobleman,  started  it  all  in  1900  with 
his  “Order  of  the  New  Temple.”  A  young 
bum  in  Vienna,  Hitler  read  Lanz’s  pamphlets 
on  the  superior  goodness  of  blond,  blue-eyed 
Aryans  and  the  evil  of  Jews,  and  he  was  off  on 
what  Lanz  later  regarded  with  parental  pride 
as  putting  the  world  in  order.  Yet  Lanz’s 
catastrophic  nonsense  was  too  much  even  for 
Hitler  who  forbade  Lanz  to  write  after  he 
came  to  power,  and  the  nonsense  was  so  vicious 
that  Hitler  did  not  dare  let  his  public  get  a 
clue  as  to  his  party’s  ultimate  genocidal  aims. 

Revealing  this  sinister  background  of  Naz¬ 
ism,  a  veritable  snake  pit,  Wilfried  Daim  has 
done  a  scholarly  job  of  sleuthing,  fascinating 
for  layman,  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  and  his¬ 
torian  alike.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  documented.  Siegfried  Wagener 

Allensparl{,  Colo. 

**  Otto  Gessler.  Reichswehrpoliti\  in  der 
Weimarer  Zeit.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.  1958.  582  pages  -(-  3  plates  -f" 
1  table.  29.50  dm. 

If  General  Sccckt,  creator  of  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public’s  Reichstvehr,  was  called  “the  Sphinx,” 
historians  may  be  inclined  to  call  his  boss,  the 
late  Reichstvehr  minister,  Dr.  Otto  Gessler,  the 
same.  For  the  argument  is  still  raging  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  Gessler  played  into  the  hands  of  Hit¬ 
ler  by  making  the  Republic’s  army  “non-polit¬ 
ical”  (with  strong  nationalistic  bias)  so  that  it 
stood  aside  when  the  brown  hordes  took  over. 

Gessler  and  his  editor,  Kurt  Sendtner,  deny 
the  charge  and  present  so  much  documentary 
evidence  in  their  own  favor,  including  a  very 
warmhearted  introduction  by  West  Germany’s 
President  Theodor  Heuss,  as  to  cause  doubts 
with  their  volubility.  This,  notwithstanding 
the  facts  that  Gessler  fired  Sceckt  and  in  1944 
wound  up  in  Hitler’s  torture  chambers,  that 
he  survived  from  1920  to  1928  fourteen  cabi¬ 
nets  and  called  many  Social  Democrats  his  best 
friends.  But  when  he  finally  resigned  it  was 
only  the  rightist  press  that  praised  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  built  up  an  army  out  of  a  bunch  of  defeated 
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and  desperate  Soldatesl^a.  A  monarchist  at 
heart,  Gessler  by  his  own  words  never  believed 
the  Republic’s  army  could  or  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  civilian  authority — which  he  as  minis¬ 
ter  represented.  He  said,  “After  all,  an  armed 
IX)wer  is  not  a  bureaucratic  organism  like  any 
other  which  changing  ministers  can  direct 
hither  and  yon.” 

This  touches  the  crux  of  the  Gessler  problem 
for  which  neither  historians  nor  this  book 
have  so  far  found  a  solution. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allens  par  Colo. 

Hubertus  Prinz  zu  Ixiwenstein,  Volkmar 
von  Ziihlsdorff.  Deutschlands  Schicl{sal, 
1945-1957.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1957.  362 
pages  -f-  8  plates.  16.80  dm. 

This  is  an  important  book,  but  also  a  disturb¬ 
ing  one.  The  principal  author,  scion  of  one  of 
Germany’s  leading  Catholic  noble  families, 
spent  the  years  of  the  Hitler  tyranny  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  treated  here  with  great 
distinction.  His  books  written  in  this  country, 
especially  The  Germans  in  History,  showed 
him  as  a  champion  of  democracy  and  a  friend 
of  the  West.  In  1946  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  and  soon  entered  the  political  arena.  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
in  1953,  but  lost  his  seat  in  September,  1957,  af¬ 
ter  the  split  in  the  Free  DeiiKKratic  Party. 

The  authors  present  a  critical  survey  of  Ger¬ 
man  history  during  the  twelve  postwar  years, 
including  the  elections  of  September,  1957. 
The  emphasis  is  on  political  developments. 
The  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  an  appraisal 
of  the  contributions  which  men  like  Karl  Jas¬ 
pers,  F^ricdrich  Meinecke,  Alfred  Weber,  Otto 
1  lahn,  Ernst  Wiechert,  etc.  made  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  German  civilization.  Even  Federal 
President  Theodor  Heuss,  the  noble  symbol 
of  the  intelligentsia  in  Bonn,  gets  a  rather 
frosty  treatment,  although  I^wenstein  was  a 
memlier  of  his  party.  The  Iwok  is  most  use¬ 
ful  when  dealing  with  domestic  politics,  an  in¬ 
tricate  subject  not  always  properly  treated  by 
.American  observers.  But  many  readers,  even 
those  who  sharply  disapprove  of  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  agreements,  will  be  annoyed  by  the 
violent  attacks  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
other  leading  Americans  and  surprised  by  the 
repeated  praise  for  the  late  Senator  McCarthy. 
The  picture  that  the  authors  draw  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  occupation  is  far  too  one-sided.  It  is  a  pity 
that  such  able  writers  did  not  rise  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  which  would  have  called  for  a  more  broad¬ 
minded  approach.  Felix  E.  Hirsch 

Trenton  State  Teachers  College 


Wilhelm  Niemoller,  ed.  Texte  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  Pjarrernotbundes.  Berlin.  De 
Gruyter.  1958. 1 10  pages.  8.80  dm. 

With  significant  documentation  of  the  mili¬ 
tant  role  played  by  Martin  Niemoller  and  the 
Pjarrernotbund  in  resisting  theological  and 
confessional  tyranny,  this  little  book  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  addition  to  the  ever-growing  list  of 
studies  concerning  church-state  relations  in  the 
Third  Reich. 

Existing  since  1933,  the  Pjarrernotbund 
once  (1934)  numbered  some  7,000  members. 
It  is  curious  that  in  spite  of  harrassment  and 
persecution  (some  members  were  martyred) 
the  Bund  was  never  extirpated  nor  indeed  even 
banned.  Remarkable,  too,  is  the  fact  that  a 
substantial  body  of  pertinent  documents  sur¬ 
vived  confiscation  and  destruction. 

The  introductory  analysis  and  ninety-one 
pages  of  documents  offer  proof  that  the  Bund 
courageously  and  consistently  continued  to 
promulgate  the  word  of  God  and  the  creed  of 
The  Reformation  in  word,  spirit,  and  deed  for 
both  pastor  and  congregant. 

Wayne  Wonderley 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Erich  Weinert.  Das  National/^omitee 
"Freies  Deutschland'*  1943-1945.  Berlin. 
Riitten  &  Loening.  1957.  168  pages  32 
plates.  9.50  dm. 

This  book  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Communist  writer  is  a  rather  dryly  composed 
history  of  the  “Free  Germany  Committee” 
which  was  created  at  Krasnogorsk  near  Mos¬ 
cow  in  July,  1943.  The  Committee  was  found¬ 
ed  by  German  Communist  immigrants  to  the 
r.s.s.R.  and  by  German  P.o.W.’s  who  elected 
Erich  Weinert  .is  their  president.  Although  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  democratic  institu¬ 
tion  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  helping  Ger¬ 
many  to  free  herself  from  Hitler  and  Nazi 
rule — a  goal  in  which  it  failed — it  actually  was 
nothing  but  a  shrewd  Soviet  propaganda  de¬ 
vice  designed  to  help  the  u.s.s.r.  win  the  war 
against  Nazi  Germany  by  weakening  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  the  German  army  in  particular  and  that 
of  the  German  population  at  large,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  create,  through  political  brainwashing,  the 
leadership  for  a  Soviet-dominated  Communist 
Germany.  The  organization  was  dissolved 
after  it  had  served  its  purpose  after  the  end  of 
World  War  Two  in  November,  1945. 

In  this  publication  nothing  negative  is  said 
about  the  relationship  of  the  “Free  Germany 
Committee”  with  the  government  and  the  mil¬ 
itary  authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  although 


it  is  known  that  frictions  did  exist  as  described 
in  Count  Heinrich  von  Einsiedel’s  /  loined  the 
Russians  (Yale  University  Press,  1953).  Von 
Einsiedel  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
Free  Germany  movement.  Since,  however,  he 
came  over  to  the  West,  his  name  is  hardly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book,  or  he  is  described  in  a  brief 
footnote  as  a  traitor  (p.  134). 

The  book  follows  well  known  Communist 
Party  lines.  The  publication  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  only  to  the  scholar  of  propaganda  war¬ 
fare  during  World  War  Two  and  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  German-Soviet  relations,  and  of  the 
German  Resistance  against  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
regime  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 

Armin  H.  Mrucf( 
Morgan  State  College 

Erik  G.  Wickenburg.  Kleine  Geschichte 
Osterreichs.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Scheffler. 
1958.  172  pages  -j-  8  plates.  7.80  dm. 

The  “Small  Histories”  series  published  by 
Scheffler  fulfils  the  same  function  in  Ciermany 
which  certain  paper-bound  books  do  in  Amer¬ 
ica:  to  bring  serious  topics  to  the  layman  in  at¬ 
tractive,  inexpensive  editions.  These  volumes 
are  eminently  justifiable  and  by  the  same  token 
welcome. 

This  short  history  of  Austria  gives  the  non¬ 
professional  reader  a  pleasant  overview  of  Aus¬ 
tria’s  origin,  growth,  and  decline.  It  would 
have  been  a  distinct  improvement  to  enlarge 
the  last  chapter  dealing  with  Austria  since 
1918.  With  the  reappearance  in  Austria  of  a 
sense  of  nationalism  and  historic  continuity  in 
the  last  few  years,  this  book  is  well  timed  but 
fails  to  face  up  to  that  reappearance. 

The  book  is  light  and  journalistic  in  style. 
While  it  limits  itself  mainly  to  sketching  the 
broad  outlines  of  political  history,  it  also  ac¬ 
cents  the  culture  and  “personality”  of  homo 
austriacus  and  thereby  touches  the  very  essence 
of  Austrian  life.  Robert  Schwarz 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

E.  Winter,  ed.  Die  deutsch-russische  Be- 
gegnung  und  Leonhard  Euler.  Berlin. 
Akademie-Verlag.  1958.  viii  -|-  196  pages. 
24  dm. 

A  number  of  distinguished  Russian  scholars 
and  East  German  professors  and  teachers 
joined  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  mathemati¬ 
cian  Euler,  who  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  Academies.  All 
articles  are  of  exemplary  scholarly  caliber. 
They  are  nearly  all  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  history  of  science,  of  mathematics,  of 
intercultural  relations,  and  they  are  frequently 
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based  on  archival  material  that  had  not  been 
used  before. 

Only  one  article  slips  into  slightly  defensive 
writing  about  class  structure;  the  others  are 
free  from  every  false  touch.  Outstanding  are 
the  Russian  contributors,  Zubov,  Berkov,  and 
Figurobskij,  but  their  German  collaborators, 
Winter,  Baumann,  Eichler,  Bernhagen,  Tetz- 
ner,  Grau,  Hoffmann,  Kirchner,  Raab,  Feyl, 
Lehmann,  and  others  generally  add  just  as 
much  new  material  and  sound  scholarship  to 
the  volume.  Euler  and  his  opposition  to  I^ib- 
nizian  metaphysics,  the  impact  of  Newtonian 
thought,  Maupertuis,  Lomonosow,  Hiob  Lu- 
dolf,  Frisch,  Bertuch,  Buddeus,  Francke,  Jena, 
Greifswald,  Halle  and  their  connections  with 
Russia  in  the  Age  of  Reason  are  discussed  be¬ 
sides  many  other  such  topics.  Nor  is  it  over¬ 
looked  that  there  remains  much  to  be  done 
about  the  impact  of  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  etc. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  history  of  sci¬ 
ence,  education,  philosophy,  and  intercultural 
relations  will  find  this  an  absorbing  and  even 
indispensable  volume.  When  the  scholars  can 
get  together  like  this,  the  generals  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  should  also  find  a  way  eventually  to 
collaborate. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Werner  Naf.  Vadian  und  seine  Stadt  St. 
Gallen.  I:  Humanist  in  Wien.  II:  Biirger- 
meister  und  Reformator  von  St.  Gallen. 
St.  Gallen.  Fehr.  1944,  1957.  382, 552  pages 
-|-  9  plates  each.  54  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  careful  and  thorough  biographical 
estimate  of  the  accomplishments  of  Joachim 
von  Watt  (1484-1551),  who  as  a  writer  and 
scholar  posed  under  the  learned  alias,  loachi- 
mus  Vadianus  Helvetius.  Vadianus’s  poly¬ 
chromatic  and  multifarious  interests  constrain 
us  involuntarily  to  consider  this  man  a  kind 
of  Swiss  Hans  Sachs;  Vadianus,  at  one  time  or 
another  in  his  life,  manifests  an  uncanny,  eclec¬ 
tic  adeptness  as  professor,  physician,  poet, 
scholar,  musician,  publisher,  patriot,  reformer, 
politician,  literary  critic,  and  historian.  Al¬ 
though  Vadianus  has  not  occupied  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  historical  or  literary  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  Reformation  period  to  date,  he  has 
been  for  centuries  a  patron  spirit  of  his  native 
town,  St.  Gallen.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  universal  neglect,  for  although 
Vadianus’s  life  is  extremely  provincial  in  some 
respects,  it  nonetheless  remains  a  monumental 
example  of  the  Teutonic,  humanistic,  universal 
man  of  the  Reformation  era. 
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Naf’s  enormous  biography  is  painstakingly 
detailed  and  at  times  frankly  eulogistic,  but 
not  altogether  disproportionate  in  its  approach 
and  scope  when  one  considers  the  wealth  of 
historical  information  (most  of  it  archival  and 
heretofore  untouched)  contained  in  it.  This 
important  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  life  and  times  in  Reformation  Switzer¬ 
land  embraces  facts  about  the  Swiss  states, 
church  and  city  politics,  social  life,  humanistic 
ideals,  and  the  impact  of  the  Reformation  it¬ 
self  on  the  daily  living  of  the  people,  newly 
unearthed  and  exhaustively  delineated.  De¬ 
spite  its  occasionally  small-town  point  of  view 
and  its  overly  respectful  attitude  towards  the 
life  and  work  of  Vadianus  himself,  this  biog¬ 
raphy  proves  itself  to  be  an  indispensable  source 
book  of  information  from  which  we  may  learn 
much  and  from  which  many  other  works  of 
scholarship  could  find  a  starting  point. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Ludwig  Reiners.  Bismarc\.  I:  1815-1864. 
Munchen.  Beck.  1956.  xi  -f-  467  pages,  ill. 
-j-  8  plates.  17.50  dm. 

TTiis  new  Bismarck  biography  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  those  already  in  existence.  Different 
from  most  other  biographies,  this  book  deals 
more  with  the  less  known  Otto  von  Bismarck 
than  with  the  better  known  politician  of  the 
“iron  and  blood”  kind.  In  order  to  permit 
this  personality  to  become  alive,  the  author 
has  chosen  to  let  Bismarck  speak  for  himself 
through  his  letters,  speeches,  conversations, 
notes,  and  occasional  remarks  which  have  been 
carefully  selected. 

Any  modern  European  historian  will  find 
this  book  readable  and  helpful  to  complete  or 
perhaps  to  change  his  picture  of  Bismarck.  The 
appendix  contains  a  timetable  of  Bismarck’s 
life,  an  exhaustive  bibliography,  and  source 
references. 

Volume  I  (see  review  of  vol.  11  in  B.A. 
32:4,  p.  424)  treats  Bismarck’s  life  from  his 
birth  until  the  year  1864,  i.e.,  one  year  after 
he  had  been  appointed  Prime  Minister  of  Prus¬ 
sia  and  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Danish  crisis.  Armin  E.  Mrucl{ 

Morgan  State  College 

**  Erasmus  von  Jakimow.  Gefahr  und  Schau. 
Munchen.  Bruckmann.  1957.  97  pages,  ill. 

9  plates.  14  dm. 

This  fine  book  is  a  monument  to  one  of  the 
many  young  Europeans  of  exceptional  abili¬ 
ties  whose  lives  were  cut  short  by  the  war. 
Erasmus  von  Jakimow,  equally  able  as  an  art¬ 


ist  and  as  a  writer,  was  by  his  very  descent,  the 
son  of  a  Russian  father  and  a  German  mother, 
born  to  be  a  link  between  two  great  nations, 
but  doomed  to  die  as  a  German  soldier  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  Russian  army  in  Hungary  in 
1944. 

His  watercolors,  eight  of  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  color,  betray  a  great  sensitivity  for 
the  overtones  of  the  scenery,  like  little  poems  in 
color.  Painted  in  the  different  theaters  of  war, 
they  tell  of  the  medieval  towns  of  France,  of 
the  lonely  vastness  of  the  Russian  winter,  the 
shining  blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  for¬ 
bidding  sternness  of  Balkan  mountains. 

The  diary,  reflecting  five  years  of  war, 
abounds  in  keen  observations  of  life  and  people 
around  him,  military  and  civilian.  There  are 
hardly  any  political  remarks.  Yet,  keeping  out 
all  the  current  phrases  of  the  regime  whose 
uniform  he  wore,  and  constantly  emphasizing 
his  personal  life,  he  follows  the  only  possible 
w’ay  to  protest  as  an  individual  against  the  to¬ 
talitarian  state. 

The  biographic  sketch,  written  by  his  moth¬ 
er,  tells  about  his  youth,  his  education  at  such 
outstanding  institutions  as  the  Odenwald- 
schule  and  Schulpforta,  and  finally  his  life  in 
the  service.  F.  M.  W assermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Julia  Mann.  Aus  Dodos  Kindheit.  Kon¬ 
stanz.  Rosgarten.  1958.  79  pages,  ill.  8.50 
dm. 

This  charming  and  extremely  well  presented 
booklet  acquaints  us — better  than  any  descrip¬ 
tion  by  an  outsider  could  have  done — with  the 
early  life-story  of  Julia  Mann,  the  mother  of 
Thomas,  Heinrich,  and  Viktor  (the  late-db- 
covered  family  chronicler).  It  is  amazing  to 
see  from  the  lively  narrative  how  the  talent  of 
storytelling  with  a  strong  tinge  of  Mannian 
irony  and  parody  already  appeared  in  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  I.  Luiz  G.  Bruhns,  the  emigrant 
from  the  Waterl^ant  who  went  to  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  to  seek  and  win  his  fortune.  The  specif¬ 
ically  Mannian  way  of  observing  the  slightest 
details  of  life  and  of  slanting  them  in  a  personal 
fashion  so  as  to  bring  out  the  scurrilous  side 
even  of  tragic  situations  was  inherited  not 
only  by  Thomas,  Heinrich,  and  Viktor  but 
also  by  their  offspring,  in  the  first  place  by 
Klaus,  Erika,  and  Monika  Mann  who  have 
used  it  each  in  his  or  her  manner,  yet  some¬ 
times  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  mannerism. 

Die  Lust  zum  Fabulieren  proves  to  be  a  very 
typical  character  trait  of  Julia’s,  who  was  born 
in  a  small  coastal  town  south  of  the  equator 
between  the  virgin  forest  and  the  Atlantic 
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Ocean,  “among  monkeys  and  parrots,”  as  her 
father  put  it.  The  maternal  grandmother  of 
Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann,  Maria  Luiza  de 
Silva,  daughter  of  a  Brazilian  plantation  owner 
of  great  means,  a  beautiful  woman  who  died 
when  Julia  was  only  six,  gave  this  family  of 
budding  writers  and  artists  that  exotic  sparkle 
so  lively  painted  as  a  “Creolian”  trait  clashing 
tragically  with  the  upper-middle  class  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  in  Thomas 
Mann’s  Buddenbrookjs,  Julia,  called  “Dodo” 
by  her  family,  passed  it  on  to  her  own  five  chil¬ 
dren.  But  in  her  report  it  has  nothing  morbid; 
quite  the  contrary:  a  hearty  and  healthy  pleas¬ 
ure  fills  the  story,  a  rejoicing  in  nature’s  mirac¬ 
ulous  abundance,  in  the  beauty  and  over¬ 
whelming  fragrance  of  the  tropical  flora  and 
picturesque  fauna,  in  the  naive  but  all  the  more 
passionate  pie  de  vivre  of  the  colored  and 
white  natives  of  this  blessed  region,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  cogently  and  absorbingly  in  the  boister¬ 
ous  unending  carnival  celebration  in  Rio.  This 
early  childhood  memory  presents  itself  as  a 
vivid  contrast  to  the  restrained  but  nonetheless 
cheerful  ways  of  the  people  of  Liibeck  where 
Julia  was  brought  to  make  her  home  as  a  small 
child  shortly  after  her  mother’s  death.  The  de¬ 
lightful  booklet  closes  with  the  description 
of  Julia’s  marriage  to  Heinrich  Mann,  the 
father  of  the  two  great  authors,  at  the  delicate 
age  of  sixteen.  Henry  Walter  Brann 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Gustav  Parthey.  Das  Haus  in  der  Briider- 
strasse.  Gabriele  Koebel,  ed.  Berlin.  Das 
Neue  Berlin.  2nd  ed.,  1957.  459  pages  -f- 
10  plates. 

Gustav  Parthey,  bookseller,  classical  scholar, 
traveler,  and  art  historian,  was  born  in  1798 
at  Berlin,  Briiderstrasse  13.  This  was  the  house 
his  grandfather  Christoph  Friedrich  Nicolai 
had  bought  in  1787  and  filled  with  his  activi¬ 
ties  for  more  than  a  decade.  Parthey ’s  recol¬ 
lections  of  Nicolai — a  lovable  and  much  more 
admirable  man  than  traditional  prejudice  has 
led  us  to  assume — make  the  reading  of  the 
first  seventy  pages  a  sheer  delight.  After  the 
death  of  Nicolai,  in  1811,  the  memories  shift 
to  a  different  kind  of  material,  to  Napoleon,  his 
Russian  expedition,  and  the  War  of  Liberation. 
These  were  turbulent  years,  even  for  the  specta¬ 
tor  that  Parthey  was,  and  their  refraction  in 
him,  in  an  intelligent,  modest,  and  truly  civ¬ 
ilized  man,  accounts  for  a  most  interesting  se¬ 
ries  of  facets.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Parthey ’s 
contact  with  the  world  grew  with  his  years,  as 
did  his  eagerness  to  play  his  part  in  it,  and  the 
peaceful  period  after  1815  expands,  in  his 


mimoires,  into  a  broad  and  yet  intimate  pic¬ 
ture  of  cultural  and  political  life.  What  a  pity 
that  in  1821  Parthey,  after  brief  reports  on 
visits  to  London  and  Paris,  puts  down  his  auto¬ 
biographical  pen. 

The  editor  informs  us  that  this  is  an 
abridged  edition  of  an  earlier  one  limited  to 
four  hundred  copies.  We  feel  grateful  that  the 
book  has  been  made  available  to  many  read¬ 
ers;  we  regret  the  cuts,  and  we  are  grateful 
again  for  the  insertion  of  Parthey’s  delectable 
story,  printed  in  1861,  of  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  in  1819  to  visit  Goethe.  Students  of 
German  literature  know  that  Parthey  was  well 
received  and  assiduously  tapped  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  house  at  the  Frauenplan  in  1827. 
It  is,  however,  not  in  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  one  of  Goethe’s  guests  that 
we  should  turn  to  Parthey’s  reminiscences,  but 
in  order  to  supplement  our  knowledge  of  the 
age  that  was  Goethe’s. 

The  book  is  as  much  a  pleasure  for  the  eye 
as  for  the  mind. 

H.  Boeschenstein 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Hugo  Ball.  Brief e,  1911-1927.  Annemarie 

Schiitt-Hennings,  ed.  Zurich.  Benziger. 
1957.  315  pages  4*  12  plates.  17.20  Sw.  fr. 
Any  new  edition  of  Hugo  Ball’s  letters  has  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  intensely  beautiful 
(if  somewhat  chaotic)  memorial  volume  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  wife,  the  poetess  Emmy  Hen¬ 
nings,  shortly  after  his  death.  The  new  collec¬ 
tion  by  her  daughter,  almost  thirty  years  later, 
has  greatly  enlarged  and  enriched  the  original 
offering;  and  the  material,  old  and  new,  has 
been  given  chronological  coherence. 

While  the  old  book  is  essentially  personal 
and  impressionistic,  Hugo  Ball’s  development 
and  intellectual  range  now  emerge  clearly  in 
his  own  words:  from  his  early  theatrical  and 
dramatic  beginnings,  through  the  Dada-epi- 
sode  and  his  subsequent  political  journalism 
(Freie  Zeitung),  to  the  religious  dogmatism  of 
his  last  years.  We  note  the  gain,  but  also  some 
regrettable  loss;  we  miss  not  only  some  of 
Ball’s  letters  (notably  to  the  editor  herself!) 
but  even  more  the  lively  human  give-and-take 
of  the  earlier  volume.  The  voice  that  speaks 
here  remains  without  an  echo.  Clearly,  Anne¬ 
marie  Schiitt-Hennings  will  now  have  to  give 
us  a  companion  volume,  her  mother’s  letters. 
We  suspect  that  one  of  the  finest  correspon¬ 
dences  of  a  German  woman  writer  would  re¬ 
sult.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  work  on  the 
Ball  correspondence  has  made  her  aware  of  the 
need  to  be  more  meticulous  with  explanatory 
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notes  (and  more  accurate  with  proofreading!). 
Perhaps  a  second  edition,  when  it  is  needed, 
will  give  her  an  opportunity  to  rework  the  ap¬ 
pendix  and  to  add  amplifications  where  they 
seem  necessary. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

Johann  Georg  Hamann.  Briefwechsel.  Ill: 
1770-1777.  Walther  Ziesemer,  Arthur 
Henkel,  eds.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1957.  xxxii 
-f-469  pages.  30  dm. 

The  third  volume  of  the  great  edition  of  Ha- 
mann’s  letters  which  was  begun  by  Walther 
Ziesemer  prior  to  1939  is  now  presented  to  the 
general  public  under  the  editorship  of  Arthur 
Henkel  and  Ernst  Zinn.  The  period  covered  is 
the  years  1770  to  1777:  the  period  of  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  full  maturity  and  his  slow  decline  in 
botf  health  and  spirits.  As  will  be  recalled, 
Harnann  entered  in  1767  upon  his  career  as 
head  clerk  in  the  Kdnigsberg  customs  house,  a 
position  he  was  to  hold  until  January,  1777. 
Though  lonely  and  chafing  against  the  petty 
restrictions  imposed  on  him  by  the  French  cus¬ 
toms  administration,  he  managed  to  conceive 
and  publish  in  those  years  most  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  works,  to  extend  the  circle  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  which  now  came  to  include  Matthias 
Claudius  and  Lavater,  and  to  deepen  his 
friendship  of  long  standing  with  Herder. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  two  previous  volumes, 
letters  to  Hamann  have  been  included  when¬ 
ever  these  were  available.  Among  them,  the 
letters  written  by  Kant,  Herder,  Lavater,  and 
Claudius  are  the  most  illuminating,  throwing 
a  fresh  light  on  both  writer  and  recipient.  The 
editing  of  this  correspondence — ranking  in 
scope  with  Herder’s  and  second  only  to  Goe¬ 
the’s — has  been  exemplary,  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward,  with  keen  anticipation,  to  the  fourth 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  series. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Wolfram  Zaunmiiller.  Bibliographisches 
Handbuch  der  Sprachworterbiicher.  New 
York.  Hafner  (Stuttgart.  Hiersemann). 
1958.  xvi  -j-  495  2-col.  pages.  $12. 

This  handsome  volume  lists  some  5,600  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  various  types  for  over  500  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects,  ranging  from  1460  to 
1958.  In  addition  to  the  usual  monolingual, 
bilingual,  and  multilingual  works,  we  find,  un¬ 
der  each  language,  sections  devoted  to  volumes 
on  place-names,  pronunciation,  synomyms, 
rhyme,  slang,  phrases,  etymology,  technical  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  so  on.  Also  included  are  the 


“versteckte  Worterbiicher,”  i.c.,  vocabularies 
contained  in  important  editions  of  certain  ma¬ 
terials,  often  the  only  thing  available.  Zaun- 
miiller  has  produced  the  best  work  of  its  kind, 
and  it  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  every 
reference  library. 

Needless  to  say,  the  book  is  not  perfect,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  users  will  submit  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions  for  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions.  A  few  comments  may  be  permitted  here 
as  evidence  of  a  random  sampling.  First  of  all, 
the  subtitle  tells  us  that  this  is  a  critical  bibli- 
f)gr.iphy,  but  this  is  hardly  accurate.  It  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  selective,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  bilingual  dictionaries  in  which  Ger¬ 
man  is  not  one  of  the  languages  involved:  ex¬ 
cellent  works  on  Spanish  in  Danish,  Dutch 
and  Italian  are  omitted.  Important  works  are 
starred,  but  this  does  not  always  reveal  first¬ 
hand  knowledge.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
occasional  comments,  where  the  advice  of  spe¬ 
cialists  would  have  helped.  There  are  occa¬ 
sional  misspellings,  some  important  omissions, 
and  a  few  out-and-out  errors.  The  transcrip¬ 
tions  from  foreign  alphaliets  are  sometimes 
awkward,  though  generally  satisfactory.  But 
fjerhaps  the  most  serious  defect  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dating  of  the  entries.  Errors  apart,  it  is 
disturbing  to  find  as  the  sole  date  that  of  some 
later  edition  or  even  a  mere  reprint.  This  seri¬ 
ously  reduces  the  value  of  the  work  for  lexical 
bibliography,  and  though  we  should  not  blame 
the  editor  for  a  few  slips  in  an  annoyingly  dif¬ 
ficult  area,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  improve 
this  aspect  of  the  book  in  the  future. 

Criticism  of  detail  notwithstanding,  both 
the  editor  and  the  publisher  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  production  of  this  extremely  use¬ 
ful  volume.  It  should  be  widely  used. 

David  Griffin 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Johannes  Beer,  ed.  Der  Romanfuhrer.  VI, 
Vll,  Vlll.  Stuttgart.  Hiersemann.  1955, 
1956,  1957.  xii-1-427,  viii+386,  viii-1-360 
pages.  30,  30,  32  dm. 

Issued  since  1950  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Johannes  Beer,  assisted  by  Wilhelm  Ol- 
brich  (who  was  co-editor  of  the  first  part)  and 
Karl  Wetzel,  this  major  undertaking  has  by 
now  probably  progressed  to  vols.  IX-XI,  al¬ 
though  these  have  not  as  yet  reached  our  office. 
This  important  guide  work  is  divided  into  two 
major  parts,  “I>r  Inhalt  der  deutschen  Ro- 
mane  and  Novellen”  (vols.  I-V)  and  “Der  In¬ 
halt  der  auslandischen  Romane  und  Novellen’’ 
(vols.  VI-XI)  and  offers  usually  competent 
and  reasonably  extensive  synopses  of  the  major 
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fiction  work  by  practically  all  noteworthy  (and 
often  also  lesser  known)  authors  from  the  last 
five  centuries,  or  approximately.  The  quality 
of  the  work  can  be  ascertained  from  the  list  of 
contributors,  all  noted  scholars  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  discuss  the 
first  part  of  the  work,  pertaining  to  German 
language  works  (see  B.A.  29:4,  p.  450),  and 
are  glad  to  state  that  there  remains  hardly  any¬ 
thing  to  be  added  by  way  of  praise  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  volumes.  Those  under  review  here  per¬ 
tain  topically,  and  in  that  order,  to  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  novels  and 
novellas,  then  the  British,  North-American, 
Flemish  and  Dutch  ones,  and  finally  those  in 
the  Nordic,  Slavic,  Hungarian  and  Rumanian 
languages — all  ranging  from  the  beginnings 
to  the  early  twentieth  century.  There  are  Ver- 
jasser-und  Titelregister  for  each  volume.  The 
selections  are  distinctly  representative,  the 
synopses,  although  occasionally  trite  and  some¬ 
times  pedantic  (as  may  well  be  unavoidable  in 
such  an  undertaking  of  deliberate  scholarly 
vulgarization),  quite  adequate  for  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  entire  work  as  such  is  indeed  of 
undeniable  usefulness  to  the  student  of  Ger¬ 
man  letters  as  well  as  for  the  reader  in  compar¬ 
ative  or  world  literature. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

^  Joseph  Gregor.  Der  Schauspieljiihrer.  V , 
VI.  Stuttgart.  Hiersemann.  1957.  xii-f-323, 
x-1-324  pages.  32  dm.  ea. 

These  two  volumes  complete  a  remarkably 
useful  and  well  organized  guidebook  whose 
value  to  the  hurried  student  is  almost  too  obvi¬ 
ous  ( it  may  indeed  invite  his  reliance  on  many 
a  competent  synopsis  instead  of  reading  the 
original)  and  which  is  also  most  helpful  for  the 
scholar  who  must  more  than  occasionally  settle 
for  condensed  reading  outside  his  field  of  thor¬ 
ough  specialization.  The  preceding  volumes 
were  already  given  favorable  comment  here 
(see  R.A.  28:3,  p.  337;  30:2,  p.  204;  30:3,  p. 
318)  and  their  organizational  pattern,  which 
continues  throughout,  was  explained  in  some 
detail. 

The  foreign  play,  which  traditionally  enjoys 
great  prominence  on  the  German  stage,  has  the 
lion’s  share,  for  from  Vol.  11  (second  part), 
through  Vol.  V  on,  all  entries  are  devoted  to 
plays  and  playwrights  from  abroad.  In  the  first 
volume  discussed  here,  the  foreign  scene  is 
brought  to  completion  with  the  following 
chapters:  “Das  Schauspiel  der  slavischen  V61- 


ker:  Polen,  Tschechoslovakei,  Kroatien-Dal- 
matien,  Slowenien,  Serbien”;  “Das  Schauspiel 
Ungarns  und  Griechenlands”;  “Der  Nahe  Os- 
ten”;  “Der  Feme  Osten”;  and  “Die  antiken 
dramatischen  Kulturen”  (Greece,  Rome,  In¬ 
dia,  and  Old-Peru).  These  offerings  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  familiar  and  helpful  Autoren-, 
Titel-  und  Sachregister. 

The  last  volume  of  the  series  has  Nachtrdge 
for  volumes  I-V  (quite  a  few:  some  150  pages 
of  them)  and  features  as  the  most  important 
part  an  excellent  essay  by  the  compiler,  “Ver- 
gleichender  Abriss  der  dramatischen  Weltlite- 
ratur,”  which  is  recommended  reading.  There 
is  also  a  well  organized  “Gesamtregister  zu 
Band  I-VI.” 

Der  Schauspieljiihrer  is  a  distinctly  handy 
reference  work  and  will  grace  every  reader’s 
shelf.  Ernst  Erich  Noth 

Marquette  University 

Der  Crosse  Duden.  Ill:  Bildwdrterbuch 
der  deutschen  Sprache.  Mannheim.  Biblio- 
graphisches  Institut.  2nd  ed,,  1958.  792 
multi-col.  pages,  ill.  12.60  dm. 

Still  the  authoritative  and  legally  binding 
“Nachschlagewerk  fiber  das  deutsche  Wort,” 
Der  Crosse  Duden  comprises  four  volumes: 
Rechtschreibung,  Stilworterbuch ,  Bildwdrter¬ 
buch,  and  Crammatil{.  The  present  (com¬ 
pletely  revised)  second  edition  of  the  “Bilder- 
duden”  comes  twenty  years  after  its  distinctly 
successful  initial  publication,  and  features 
25,000  nouns  and  the  same  number  of  their 
pictorial  renderings  in  pedagogically  efficient 
juxtaposition.  The  dual  value  of  the  work  as 
vocabulary-enrichment  for  the  native  German 
and  illustrative  enlivening  of  German  notions 
for  the  foreign-born  is  self-evident.  The  new¬ 
est  coinings  from  the  field  of  modern  science 
have  been  included;  careful  spot<hecking  re¬ 
veals  exhaustive  coverage.  The  economically 
priced  Leinen  edition  is  also  available  for  still 
reasonable  but  somewhat  higher  prices  in 
Kunststo§einband  and  llalbleder. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

^  Werner  Kohlschmidt,  Wolfgang  Mohr, 
eds.  Reallexihpn  der  deutschen  Literatur- 
geschichte.  I:  A~K.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter. 
2nd  ed.,  1958.  xvi  -f-  915  2<ol.  pages.  98 
dm. 

Together  with  Hanns  W.  Eppelsheimer’s  mas¬ 
terful  Bibliographie  der  deutschen  Literatur- 
wissenschaft,  1945-1953  (see  B.A.  31:1,  p.  66) 
the  reappearance  of  what  German  scholars  fa- 
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miliarly  referred  to  as  the  “Merker-Stammler” 
(in  honor  of  the  founders  of  the  Reallexikpn, 
Paul  Merker  and  Wolfgang  Stammlcr)  may 
well  be  considered  the  major  event  in  the  field 
of  Germanistil^  for  the  postwar  period.  For¬ 
merly  issued  in  four  volumes,  this  second  and 
truly  nru  bearbeitete  Aujlage  will  be  available 
in  two  handsomely  printed  and  beautifully 
bound  (in  Halbleder)  volumes.  (This  entire 
first  part  of  the  new  edition  was  indeed  al¬ 
ready  available  to  all  those  who  had  subscribed 
to  its  serial  copies  issued  from  1955  to  1958.) 

Gratifyingly,  the  general  pattern  and  under¬ 
lying  spirit  of  the  original  “Merker-Stammler" 
have  not  been  altered  in  any  drastic  way,  but 
obviously  the  revamping  and  rewriting  of 
practically  all  articles  or  Stichwort  entries  was 
an  utter  necessity;  a  shift  of  emphasis,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  topical  (and  societal)  changes,  is 
quite  apparent  and  indeed  praiseworthy.  In 
their  painstaking  task  of  reissuing  this  capital 
opus  in  distinctly  modernized  and  up-to-date 
form,  the  learned  editors  had  the  assistance  of 
Klaus  Kanzog  and  a  host  of  well  known  spe¬ 
cialists  and  experts. 

Among  the  new  entries,  many  of  which  have 
been  caused  by  the  tremendous  historical 
events  which  occurred  between  the  two  edi¬ 
tions,  we  were,  for  “personal”  reasons,  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  “Emigrantenliteratur 
1933-1947,”  entrusted  to  and  masterfully  han¬ 
dled  by  Walter  A.  Berendsohn  whose  work  in 
this  painfully  “new”  field  is  quite  authorita¬ 
tive.  The  editors  have  successfully  resisted  the 
ever-looming  temptation  of  atomization  of 
subject  matter  and  avoided  too  many  (and  po¬ 
tentially  confusing)  subdivisions,  favoring  in¬ 
stead,  wherever  possible,  the  longer  general  ar¬ 
ticle.  All  contributions,  as  far  as  careful  spot¬ 
checking  can  reveal,  are  competent,  not  merely 
Informative  but  also,  in  most  instances,  fasci¬ 
nating  reading.  Indexes  are  promised  for  the 
second  volume  which  is  eagerly  awaited. 

That  the  two  volumes  of  the  new  Reallexi- 
l{on  will  undisputably  be  must  acquisitions  for 
every  general  and  departmental  library  as 
well  as  for  the  individual  (even  if  underpaid) 
scholar  need  hardly  be  emphasized. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 


**  Kurschners  Deutscher  Uteratur-Kalender 
1958.  Werner  Schuder,  ed.  Berlin.  De 
Gruyter.  1958.  xvi  -f-  918  2<ol.  pages  -|- 
40  4<ol.  pages.  52  dm. 

The  new  editor  of  the  best  known  directory  of 
living  German-language  writers  which  is  now 
in  its  53rd  Jahrgang  is  well  entitled  to  voice,  in 
his  craftsmanlike  preface,  gratification  over  a 
painstaking  and  complex  job  well  done.  Sig¬ 
nificantly  augmented  in  comparison  to  the  oth¬ 
erwise  quits  creditable  last  (1952)  edition  (see 
B.A.  27:2,  p.  180),  this  authoritative  guide 
lists  bibliobiographically  8,310  authors  (against 
about  6,000  in  the  previous  issue).  The  cover¬ 
age  is  exhaustive  and  up  to  date;  the  unusually 
heavy  necrology  of  nearly  800  recently  depart¬ 
ed  authors  partially  still  reflects  war  losses,  as 
many  of  the  death  data  reached  the  editors 
only  after  1952. 

Gratifying  in  our  age  of  turmoil  and  ideo¬ 
logical  strife  is  the  matter-of-fact  impartiality 
uniting,  in  these  dense,  information-packed 
columns,  authors  from  West  Germany  and 
East  Germany,  returned  former  exiles  and 
those  now  living  abroad  as  citizens  of  other 
countries  and  often  as  authors  in  other  tongues. 
.\mong  the  many  improvements  and  additions 
to  the  new  edition  are  the  obviously  useful 
Festkalender  listing  forthcoming  50th,  60th, 
65th,  70th,  75th,  80th,  85th,  90th,  95th,  and 
100th  birthdays  of  biographees  for  1958 
through  19j2  {et  tui — e.e.n.!)  and  the  Geo- 
graphische  Vbersicht  (Verzeichnis  deutsch- 
sprachiger  Schrijtsteller  nach  Orten ) — little 
Norman,  Okla.,  U.S.A.  being  represented  with 
two  authors.  These  helpful  features  were  last 
included  in  the  1932  edition.  Further  useful 
entries  are  lists  of  German  publishers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  .'\ustria,  and  Switzerland;  German- 
language  literary  and  cultural  periodicals  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  world;  authors’  organi¬ 
zations;  literary  associations,  academics,  and 
foundations;  and  literary  prizes  and  distinc¬ 
tions. 

The  price  of  the  volume  has  been  increased, 
too;  but  the  offerings  in  this  indispensable  and 
gloriously  reliable  reference  work  arc  certainly 
worth  the  expense. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 
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Books  in  Spanish 

(For  Other  Boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  "Headliners") 


**  Margot  Arcc  dc  Vizqucz.  Gabriela  Mis¬ 
tral:  Persona  y  poesia.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Aso- 
mantc.  1957.  196  pages.  $2.25. 

Close  and  repeated  contacts  with  Gabriela 
forewarned  Margot  Arce  of  the  pitfalls  that  lay 
ahead  in  her  attempt  to  trace  the  delicate  inter¬ 
twine  of  life  and  art,  of  poetry  and  truth,  in  the 
four  basic  volumes  of  verse  of  Chile’s  Nobel 
Prize  winner.  In  spite  of  the  emotional  warmth 
with  which  she  handles  her  material,  the  au¬ 
thor  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  surprising 
degree  of  fidelity  to  a  preconceived  plan  of 
analysis  for  each  of  the  volumes:  Desolacidn 
(1922),  Ternura  (1924),  Tala  (1938),  and 
Lagar  (1954).  Accordingly,  she  explains  the 
peculiar  circumstances  that  gave  birth  to  each; 
she  interprets  the  significance  of  each  of  the 
four  titles;  she  reviews  the  variety  and  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  themes;  and  she  studies  the  structure, 
language,  and  style  of  a  goodly  number  of  rep¬ 
resentative  poems.  Three  additional  essays 
afford  a  closer  analysis,  with  some  unavoid¬ 
able  repetition,  of  several  of  her  favorite  “Mis- 
tralian”  pieces.  Unfortunately,  these  essays 
seem  somewhat  misplaced  within  a  scheme 
that  leaves  the  reader  disturbed  over  the  con¬ 
viction  that  she  stopped  considerably  short  of  a 
goal  that  was  obviously  hers  to  attain. 

John  E.  Englehir\ 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Mariano  Baquero  Goyanes,  La  novela  espa- 
hola  vista  por  Menindez  Pelayo.  Madrid. 
Nacional.  1956.  254  pages.  50  ptas. 
Emiliano  Diez  Echarri.  La  poesia  espahola 
vista  por  Menendez  Pelayo.  Madrid.  Na¬ 
cional.  1956.  318  pages.  60  ptas. 

V.  Eugenio  Hernindez-Vista.  El  mundo 
cldsico  visto  por  MenSndez  Pelayo,  Ma¬ 
drid.  Nacional.  1956.  xxxii  -f-  295  pages. 
95  ptas. 

Hans  Juretschke.  Menindez  Pelayo  y  el 
Romanticismo.  Madrid.  Nacional.  1956. 
305  pages.  45  ptas. 

These  four  volumes  represent  a  homage  to 
the  truly  great  father  of  modern  Spanish  criti¬ 
cism  and  scholarship  Don  Marcelino  Men^n- 
dez  Pelayo.  Since  Menendez  Pelayo  had  such 
a  vast  area  of  interest  and  wrote  so  much  in  so 
many  different  fields,  four  vital  topics  were  se¬ 
lected  for  this  study.  Four  noted  men  in  their 
respective  fields  were  chosen  to  sift  the  more 
pertinent  material  and  to  write  appropriate 


prologues  for  each  volume.  These  prologues 
are  of  special  value  and  appreciation  of  Me¬ 
nendez  Pelayo. 

All  four  volumes  are  well  worth  having  and 
a  good  addition  for  anyone  who  wants  Men6n- 
dez  Pelayo  but  who  does  not  need  the  com¬ 
plete  works.  Perhaps  the  most  thought-pro¬ 
voking  prologue  is  that  of  Hans  Juretschke. 
The  author  is  extremely  well  versed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  literature  in  general  and  in  the  Roman¬ 
tic  literature  in  particular.  His  judgment  is 
to  be  admired  and  his  choice  of  Men6ndez  Pe¬ 
layo  material  is  excellent.  These  four  volumes 
should  be  added  to  one’s  private  collection, 
and  are  well  worth  reading  for  students  of 
Spanish  literature. 

Manuel  Jato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

**  Jos6  de  Canizares.  Angelica  y  Medoro.  Ju¬ 
lius  A.  Molinaro,  Warren  T.  McCready, 
eds.  Torino.  Quaderni  Ibero-Americani. 
1958.  87  pages.  $1.50. 

Third  in  the  Ibero-American  scries  is  a  critical 
edition  by  two  University  of  Toronto  profes¬ 
sors  of  Jose  dc  Canizarcs’s  unpublished  zar¬ 
zuela  written  for  the  wedding  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  Luisa  Isabel  of  Borbdn,  in  1721. 
The  manuscript,  from  the  Bibliotcca  Nacional 
of  Madrid,  contains  a  loa  performed  by  all  the 
continents,  some  Roman  deities,  and  Paris  and 
Madrid,  with  dancers  from  both  cities.  The 
two-act  melodrama  combines  characters  from 
Boiardo’s  Orlando  fnnamorato  of  1506,  and 
Ariosto’s  version.  The  concluding  entremis 
narrates  the  troubles  of  a  mountaineer  and  a 
Galician  who  try  to  attend  the  marriage  cere¬ 
monies. 

An  introduction  concerned  with  Canizares 
and  his  sixty  works,  the  sources  of  the  zar¬ 
zuela,  an  analysis  of  its  contents  and  structure, 
and  notes  on  the  body  of  the  script,  complete 
the  scholarly  accompaniment. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Angel  Flores.  Historia  y  antologia  del 
cuento  y  la  novela  en  Hispannamhica. 
New  York.  Las  Americas.  1959.  696  pages. 
$8. 

Professor  Angel  Flores  has  compiled  in  this  an¬ 
thology  selected  works  of  sixty  repre;sentative 
writers  of  Spanish  America. 
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The  Ixxjk  is  divided  into  three  major  sec¬ 
tions:  the  first  one  begins  with  Ferndndez  de 
Lizardi  and  includes  the  literary  generations 
of  1823-1844  and  1845-1879.  The  names  of 
Echeverria,  Blest  Gana,  Isaacs,  Ricardo  Palma, 
and  others  are  mentioned. 

The  generation  of  1880-1909  is  the  theme  of 
the  second  section.  He  cites  among  others  the 
names  of:  Ruben  Dario,  Azuela,  Carrasquilla, 
Baldomero  Lillo,  Payrd,  Larreta,  Barrios,  Ar- 
guedas,  and  Lynch. 

The  third  section  contains  selections  from 
the  generation  of  1910-1939  and  1940  and  in¬ 
cludes  Jose  E.  Rivera,  Giiiraldes,  Gallegos,  Bor¬ 
ges,  Latorre,  Giro  Alegria,  Coloane,  Marta 
Brunet,  Uslar  Pietri,  Mallea,  Miguel  A.  As¬ 
turias,  and  others. 

Each  section  is  preceded  by  a  concise,  clear 
analysis  of  the  generations  and  their  place  and 
importance  in  Latin  American  literature.  He 
has  also  written  a  brief  critical  essay  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  up-to-date  selected  bibliography 
of  each  individual  writer. 

This  anthology  is  the  most  complete  one 
known  and  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  help  to  the 
study  of  the  literary  evolution  of  Spanish 
American  letters,  and  for  years  to  come  it  will 
Ik*  greatly  appreciated  by  professors  of  Latin 
American  literature. 

Victor  M.  Valenzuela 
Lehigh  University 

**  Alfredo  Hermenegildo.  Burgos  en  el  ro- 
mancero  y  en  el  teatro  de  los  Sighs  de  Oro. 
Madrid.  Gredos.  1958.  ix  -t-  185  pages. 

In  this  brief  study,  presented  first  in  1957  as  a 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  the  author 
discusses  the  frequency  with  which  allusions 
to  the  city  of  Burgos  and  to  its  history  occur  in 
the  Spanish  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  centuries,  especially  in  the  romancero 
and  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  this  period.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hermenegildo  observes  that  there  are 
few  moments  in  the  history  of  the  illustrious 
city  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  which  arc 
not  evoked  in  either  the  ballads  or  the  dramatic 
works  of  Golden  Age  authors.  He  points  out, 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  Burgos  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  modern 
Burgos,  which  was  to  be  immortalized  in  lit¬ 
erature,  but  rather  its  past,  its  great  traditions, 
its  noble  inhabitants,  and  its  monuments, 
which  were  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  Burgos 
of  the  theater  and  of  the  romancero. 

Individual  chapters  are  devoted  to  discuss¬ 
ing  the  literary  allusions  to  the  fueces  de  Cas¬ 
tilla,  the  condes  Castellanos,  the  relationship 
between  Burgos  and  the  Spanish  monarchy. 


the  famous  families  that  resided  in  the  city 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ballads  and  the 
theater.  The  author  quotes  from  many  of  the 
less  familiar  Spanish  ballads,  and  stresses  the 
countless  references  to  Burgos  which  occur  in 
the  works  of  I^ope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
and  Mira  de  Amescua. 

Jim  P.  Artman 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Luis  Monguio.  Estudios  sobre  literatura 
hispanoamericana  y  espahola.  Mexico. 
Studium.  1958.  183  pages.  $25  m/mex. 
Such  scholarly  lectures  and  papers,  with  valu¬ 
able  notes,  should  apjieal  to  painstaking  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  leading  essay  on  the  concept  of  poetry  in 
some  representative  Spanish-American  poets 
is  a  stimulating  orientation  with  appropriate 
references  to  European  influences  and  pat¬ 
terns  (Rainer  Maria  Rilke  could  have  been  in¬ 
cluded).  Two  enlightening  chapters  reflecting 
on  the  Spanish-American  novel  and  a  decade 
of  recent  prose  reaffirm  the  advent  of  a  “basic 
unity”  in  the  continental  novel  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  negative  attitude  of  European  ex¬ 
istentialists:  “En  cada  novelista  hispanoameri¬ 
cana  queda  una  esperanza,”  The  closing  paper 
is  an  inspired  analysis  of  “the  equation  of 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  with  death”  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  Civil  War  and  the  reactions  in 
three  outstanding  “war  poets,”  Rafael  Alberti, 
Pablo  Neruda,  Cesar  Vallejo.  Their  disregard 
for  the  traditional  concepts  of  death  and  per¬ 
sonal  or  individual  survival  (so  prominent  in 
Unamuno)  is  set  in  sharp  relief,  and  we  see 
how  they  emphasize,  instead,  the  Civil  War 
participants’  “sacrificial  acceptance”  of  death’s 
necessity  for  the  survival  and  success,  for  all 
men  in  the  living  world,  of  the  cause  and  the 
ideals  for  which  they  gave  their  lives.  “Es  este 
sentido  de  altruismo  y  de  primacia  del  bien 
comiin  sobre  la  salvacion  personal  lo  que  es 
nuevo  en  el  sentimiento  de  aquellos  dias  frente 
al  tan  cacareado  feroz  individualismo  del  es- 
panol.” 

The  other  subjects  in  this  uneven  collection, 
while  worth-while,  border  on  curiosities. 

Thor  /.  Becl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Celia  Alcantara.  Echa  tu  pan  sobre  las 
aguas.  Madrid,  cm.  1958.  241  pages,  30 
ptas. 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  Andres  Talbot, 
now  thirty  and  all  the  wiser  for  it,  returns  to 
his  home  town  in  Argentina  and  finds  every- 
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thing  ten  years  older.  To  his  surprise,  the  town 
has  grown  into  a  city,  his  mother  has  lost  the 
vigor  of  early  middle-age  and  his  fiancee  has 
taken  up  with  his  best  friend.  His  return  is 
welcomed  by  few  and  deprecated  by  many — 
among  them  the  local  business  tycoon  for 
whom  Talbot  develops  a  severe  animosity, 
since  he  had  been  indirectly  connected  with  the 
murder  of  his  father.  Talbot  finally  dispels  his 
rancor  as  he  recalls  his  deceased  father’s  max¬ 
im,  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters.  In  the  fi¬ 
nal  analysis,  Talbot  is  blessed  with  success, 
happiness,  and  love, 

Celia  Alcantara,  apparently  influenced  by 
Baroja’s  preference  for  action  and  dialogue, 
has  written  a  book  almost  devoid  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  analytic  detail.  What  is  gained  by 
dramatic  emphasis  and  a  sense  of  immediacy 
is  dulled  by  the  laclc  of  insight  into  character 
and  scenic  delineation.  The  facile  sequence 
of  events  and  evident  emphasis  on  crucial  turns 
of  the  plot  serve  to  categorize  this  work  as  an 
average  pulp  novel.  /.  Daniel  Levan 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Rafael  Azeona.  Los  ilusos.  Madrid,  Arion. 

1958.  197  pages,  ill. 

The  protagonist  of  this  humorously  written 
but  seriously  intentioned  novel  comes  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  eager  to  penetrate  the  literary  life  of  the 
capital,  and  to  write  great  poetry  to  the  op¬ 
pressed.  To  escape  distasteful  work  and  to 
steep  himself  in  “life  and  literature”  he  begins 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  cafes  with  poetas¬ 
ters  and  spongers  who,  like  himself,  mistake 
talk  and  carousing  for  work  and  creating. 
Thus  he  slips  into  a  life  far  removed  from  his 
ingenuous  dreams,  finally  coming  to  the  low  of 
being  supported  by  a  ridiculous  one-armed 
prostitute.  At  the  end,  he  realizes  that  he  has 
been  avoiding  the  truth  of  his  incompetence. 

By  an  author  known  best  for  clever  anec¬ 
dotes,  this  novel  tends  to  weaken  as  the  genu¬ 
ine  wit  of  the  first  part  loses  effectiveness. 

Gardiner  H.  London 
University  of  Connecticut 

Javier  M.  de  Bedoya.  Falta  una  gaviota. 

Madrid,  cm.  1958.  468  pages.  75  ptas. 

The  story  of  the  doomed  love  of  an  English 
wartime  service  girl  for  a  “typical”  Andalu¬ 
sian  laborer  does  not  have  an  intricate  spy  plot. 
The  first  half  of  the  novel’s  incidents  occur  in 
England  and  it  appears  as  a  background  set¬ 
ting  for  the  second  part,  which  takes  place  in 
Gibraltar  and  the  Spanish  village  of  La  Linea. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  Englishmen  court 
young  ladies  with  very  Spanish,  ingenious. 


and  passionate  piropos.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dialogues  are  futile,  and  so  are  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  filled  with  information  on  types  of  dress 
fabrics,  methods  in  hair  styling,  pretty  furni¬ 
ture,  and  color  arrangements,  up  to  the  point 
where  the  reader  may  wonder  whether  the 
name  of  the  author  is  not  a  pseudonym. 

Ho’vcver,  the  book  is  perhaps  aimed  at  a 
certa'ii  feminine  public,  after  all  a  large  one, 
the  readers  of  beauty  parlor  magazines.  There 
is  some  genuine  emotion  in  the  account  of  the 
strike  in  the  dockyards  and  in  the  depiction 
of  its  Spanish  organizers.  Undoubtedly,  Javier 
de  Bedoya  should  abondon  the  pseudoexotic 
novel  and  confine  himself  to  the  world  of 
Spain.  He  has  proved  in  this  domain  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  confer  a  degree  of  authenticity  to  his 
characters,  because  he  seems  to  be  better  able 
to  paint  than  to  invent. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
University  of  Buffalo 

Marta  Brunet.  Maria  Nadie.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1957. 159  pages. 

Into  a  small  lumbering  town  there  arrives  one 
day,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  men  and  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  women,  the  new  telephone  op¬ 
erator,  attractive  enough  to  be  described  by 
some  as  a  “young  princess,”  by  others  as  a 
“Nordic  queen,”  by  two  children  of  the  town 
as  “the  girl  with  the  golden  hair.”  Her  name  is 
Maria  Ldpez,  a  name  so  common  that  the 
jealous  women  immediately  refer  to  her  as 
“Maria  Nadie.”  She  has  accepted  this  position 
in  the  newly-installed  telephone  office,  hoping 
that  in  this  remote  town  she  will  meet  kind, 
simple  folk  who  will  help  her  find  again  peace 
and  solitude.  Instead,  she  is  held  suspect  bv 
all,  an  easy  prey  of  the  men.  Even  two  small 
boys  with  whom  she  plays  games  form  suspi¬ 
cions  which  cause  them  to  break  their  secret 
friendship.  To  a  lonely  cat  she  tells  her  sad 
tale,  banal  as  it  may  be. 

Marta  Brunet  is  already  a  veteran  of  five 
volumes  of  short  stories  and  six  novels,  one 
of  them  winner  of  a  prize  given  bv  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Concepcion  in  1943.  She  has  a  fetching 
wav  of  telling  her  storv,  but  now,  are  all  men 
reallv  that  bad,  and  are  all  women  really  that 
good? 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

**  Rosario  Castellanos.  Balun-Candn.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1957.  293 
pages.  $20  m/mex. 

Lizaro  Cdrdenas’s  vigorous  reforms  met  with 
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stubborn  opposition  from  those  landowners 
who  were  loath  to  renounce  a  comfortable 
status  quo.  This  conflict  of  interests  provides 
the  explosive  theme  for  Rosario  Castellanos’s 
novel.  Its  chief  protagonists  represent  the  great 
ethnic  groups  which  enacted  the  economic  and 
social  drama  that  opened  in  1910.  C^sar  Ar- 
gikllo  symbolizes  the  old  regime,  adverse  to 
change,  whereas  Felipie  Carranza  is  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  traditionally  underprivileged  who 
clamor  for  equal  rights.  The  disastrous  blaze 
which  wipes  out  Cesar’s  sugar  plantation  not 
only  presents  an  impressive  example  of  de¬ 
scriptive  prose,  but  is  the  culminating  remin¬ 
der  that  the  Indian  laborers  reject  the  time- 
honored  master<oncept  as  outmoded.  The 
simple  plot  is  told  with  sincerity  and  human 
understanding.  The  traditions  and  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  isolated  Chiapas  region  make  for  a 
colorful  background. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

*  Guadalupe  Duenas.  Tiene  la  noche  un  dr- 
bol.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Fxrondmica. 
1958.  126  pages.  |13  m/mex. 

These  short  stories  combine  powers  of  evoca¬ 
tion  with  an  impressive  ability  to  use  words. 
None  of  them  is  conventional.  All  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  the  satires,  leave  one  with  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
easiness,  due  to  glimpses  of  the  macabre  or  the 
fantastic,  touched  with  intensity  by  some  un¬ 
named  horror  always  emerging  from  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Yet  I  wish  the  author  would  use  her  gift 
for  language,  her  capacity  for  incisive  writ¬ 
ing,  in  the  composition  of  fiction  that  captured 
character  as  well  as  mood  and  faced  chronolo¬ 
gy  as  well  as  relativity, 

Gocxl  examples  of  her  talent  are  “La  hora 
destenida”  and  “Historia  de  Mariquita.”  Es¬ 
pecially  commendable  and  different  is  the  sat¬ 
ire  on  family  Christmas  gatherings,  “Conver- 
sacion  de  Navidad.”  Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Gaston  Gori.  El  desierto  tiene  dueno.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  “doble  p.”  1958.  241  pages. 

This  novel  deals  with  the  [tcriod  shortly  after 
the  defeat  of  Rosas  when  Argentina  was  de¬ 
veloping  its  agricultural  resources  by  encour¬ 
aging  European  immigration. 

Gori  describes  very  effectively  the  hopes  and 
hardships  of  a  Swiss  colony  near  Santa  Fe.  The 
desert  yields  to  progress,  but  the  land  is  neither 
free  nor  cheap  to  the  individual  colonists,  hun¬ 
gry  for  land,  who  had  signed  contracts  with  a 


European  stock  company,  the  legal  owner  of 
the  land  acquired  by  a  grant  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government.  Some  of  the  colonists  prosper, 
others  fail.  Gori  conveys  with  delicacy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  the  feelings  of  both  groups,  and 
through  the  story  of  the  colonists  one  catches 
his  admiration  for  productivity,  his  desire  to 
see  land  rendered  fertile,  and  his  basically  op¬ 
timistic  attitude  toward  life. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

Leoncio  Guerrero.  La  caleta.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Zig-Zag.  1957.  230  pages. 

The  author  of  this  book  became  known  in  the 
literary  circles  of  his  native  Chile  with  Picha- 
mdn  (1940),  Faluchos  (1946),  and  Las  dos 
caras  de  Guenechen  (1949).  In  most  of  his 
writings  he  has  followed  the  criollista  trend  in 
the  style  of  Mariano  Latorre. 

La  caleta  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  cuadros 
criollistas  set  in  a  small  fishing  village  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  and  Cartagena. 
There  are  vivid  descriptions  of  the  courageous 
struggles  of  the  Chilean  fisherman  against  the 
treacherous  Pacific  Ocean  in  order 'to  obtain 
just  enough  pesos  for  their  daily  needs. 

The  Chilean  Pescadores  impress  the  readers 
as  rugged  and  clever  individuals  who  work 
hard  to  earn  a  few  pesos.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  their  way  of  living,  they  seldom 
rise  above  a  very  low  economic  level.  They 
seem  extremely  liberal  with  the  little  money 
they  make,  which  they  spend  mostly  in  wild 
parties,  drinking  wine  and  getting  intoxicated. 
These  are  undoubtedly  their  worst  weaknesses. 

There  is  no  actual  plot  connecting  the  cua¬ 
dros  criollistas,  for  they  are  intended  to  show 
the  typical  background  setting  of  the  caleta  as 
well  as  the  espiritu  guiding  the  daily  life  of 
the  Chilean  fishermen.  The  past  experiences 
of  the  main  characters  permit  the  reader  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  idiosincrasia  and 
justify  the  few  actions  in  which  they  engage  as 
the  author  develops  brief  episodes. 

In  clear,  precise,  and  smooth  Spanish,  Guer¬ 
rero  attains  his  main  objective  and  wisely  stays 
away  from  the  crude  descriptions  and  vulgar 
language.  Homero  Castillo 

North  western  Uni  versity 

**  Rafael  de  Monteys.  El  mundo  en  venta. 

Buenos  Aires.  Goyanarte.  1959,  222  pages. 
$70  m/arg. 

According  to  the  jacket,  this  novel  is  “un  canto 
de  amor  a  la  libertad  y  a  la  justicia’’  for  all  men 
of  good  will  who  struggle  against  oppression 
and  tyranny  the  world  over.  Truly  it  is  as  stark 
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as  the  Venezuelan  prison  cell  in  which  a  part 
of  the  story  unfolds. 

The  story  is  built  around  a  Spanish  newspa¬ 
perman — of  twenty-nine — who  had  been 
working  in  Venezuela  for  some  time.  The  ac¬ 
tion  shifts  from  the  cell,  to  which  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  taken — for  questioning  on  his  writings 
— in  the  first  chapter,  back  and  forth  to  Spain. 
These  flashbacks  in  Spain  relate  the  story  of 
his  Spanish  childhood  and  young  manhood. 
The  book  is  honeycombed  with  violence,  frus¬ 
trations  and  illicit  sex  relations. 

Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

Carlos  Prelookcr.  Burbujas  en  el  camino. 

Buenos  Aires,  “doble  p.”  1958.  76  pages. 
Thirteen  extremely  short  chaptets  make  up 
this  slender  volume,  all  unified  by  the  presence 
of  an  anonymous  group  of  spectators  who  wit¬ 
ness  allegorical  scenes  in  which  impersonal 
figures  enact  symbolic  gestures.  I'he  language 
is  purposely  primitive  in  its  simplicity  and 
conveys  epic  overtones.  As  an  example  we 
have  a  story — really  a  tableau — in  which  a 
man  covers  a  statue  with  mud,  only  to  see  the 
marble  washed  clean  by  a  torrential  rain.  In 
another  chapter  people  throw  packages  into 
a  lake  and  despair  when  the  water  recovers  its 
majestic  serenity.  Prelooker’s  abstractions  re¬ 
call  certain  German  experimentalists  of  the 
1920’s.  Always  interested  in  the  interplay  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  world  (see  El  gor- 
rion  y  la  piedra,  reviewed  in  1957)  he  presents 
us  with  a  powerful  though  limited  poetic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  man’s  ambitions  and  frus- 
tions. 

H.  Ernest  Lewald 
Carleton  College 

Jose  Vidal  Cadellans.  No  era  de  los  nues- 

tros.  Barcelona.  Destino.  1959.  233  pages. 

70  ptas. 

The  Premio  Nadal  for  1958  maintains  its  tra¬ 
dition  of  introducing  a  new  and  exciting  talent 
in  the  Spanish  novel.  The  central  figure  of  No 
era  de  los  nuestros  is  Jaime  Arias,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Catalan  manufacturer.  He  had  en¬ 
tered  the  seminary  at  eleven  under  pressure 
from  his  overly  zealous  mother,  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  a  few  months  later  for  petty  theft,  com¬ 
pletely  unfit  for  the  religious  life.  From  that 
first  outburst,  his  life  has  been  a  continuous  re¬ 
volt  against  his  family’s  way  of  life,  its  false 
piety,  its  obvious  sense  of  injury  toward  him. 
A  curious  aspect  of  the  novel  is  that  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  never  appears  as  a  participant  in  it. 
The  discovery  of  Jaime’s  final  blast  of  con¬ 


tempt,  the  theft  of  650,000  pesetas  from  the 
safe  in  the  office  of  his  father’s  firm,  prompts 
each  of  ten  different  p)crsons  to  examine  his 
own  conscience  in  an  attempt  to  define  an  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  culprit;  in  so  doing  each  re¬ 
veals  as  much  of  himself  and  his  human  con¬ 
dition  as  he  does  of  Jaime  Arias. 

No  era  de  los  nuestros  is  a  study  of  hypoc¬ 
risy,  of  the  dry,  cruel,  relentless  thing  that  re¬ 
ligious  faith  becomes  when  love,  its  lifeblood, 
is  drained  from  it.  In  a  tone  that  is  vaguely 
existentialist,  the  young  author  explores  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  incorrigible 
indiscretions  of  Jaime’s  life.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  mother,  who  finally  begins  to 
face  the  thought  that  her  love  might  have 
saved  her  son  just  as  her  condemnation  and  re¬ 
jection  probably  ruined  him,  all  the  novel’s 
personalities  find  cowardly  refuge  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  we  can  really  know  nothing  of  our 
fellow  man  or  his  motives.  They  all  write 
Jaime  off  by  saying:  “He  was  never  one  of  us.” 
Vidal  Cadellans  describes  man’s  inner  confu¬ 
sion  with  dramatic  effect  and  admirable  clar¬ 
ity,  concisely,  without  the  stylistic  and  lin¬ 
guistic  paraphernalia  which  ofien  accompany 
a  subject  such  as  this.  William  /.  Grupp 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

^  Ausencia  Avalos.  Soledad.  Sahuayo,  Mich. 
(Mexico).  Asociacion  Propulsora  del 
Arte.  1957.  93  pages. 

Blanca  Maria  Maciel.  Rocios.  Sahuayo, 
Mir*'.  (Mexico).  Asociacion  Propulsora  del 
Ar  1953.  53  pages.  $3  m/mex. 

Ausencia  Avalos  breathes  solitude  and  melan¬ 
choly.  She  yearns  for  the  unattainable,  though 
she  is  constantly  aware  of  time’s  refusal  to  wait 
for  her  to  search  and  reach.  Blackness  gives 
way  reluctantly  to  dawn,  and  dawn  breaks 
with  tears.  The  greatest  peace  is  found  in  one’s 
own  rose  garden. 

The  poems  are  built  almost  entirely  on  the 
abstract  and  the  intangible,  which  produces  a 
dreamy  atmosphere,  but  one  that  is  by  no 
means  thin. 

In  the  second  volume  of  ten  poems,  love  ex¬ 
perience  common  to  women  is  sketched.  The 
writer  avoids  dwelling  on  any  one  emotional 
reaction  to  love.  She  touches  lightly  on  several: 
fear  of  love,  desire  for  it,  painful  joy  in  it,  in¬ 
evitable  solitude,  disillusion,  the  hope  of  re¬ 
gaining  hope.  The  lines  are  delicate,  light,  and 
clear.  Imagery,  to  parallel  the  emotion,  de¬ 
pends  solely  on  the  beautiful. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 
University  of  California 
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**  Jos^  Manuel  Blccua.  Floresta  lirica  espa- 
nola.  Madrid.  Credos.  1957.  604  pages. 
100  ptas. 

This  floresta  (anthology),  in  the  attractive  for¬ 
mat  of  the  Editorial  Credos,  is  a  resumen,  as 
Jose  Manuel  Blccua  explains  in  his  foreword, 
of  a  comprehensive  series  of  volumes  projected 
by  this  publishing  house  to  cover  }X)ctry  of  all 
periods  in  the  Spanish  language.  (The  first, 
Poesia  de  ttpo  tradicional ,  has  already  ap¬ 
peared.)  Since  the  present  Floresta  thus  takes 
in  a  wide  territory,  ranging  from  Conzalo  dc 
Bcrcco,  Sem  D)b,  and  their  times,  to  Carcia 
I^rca  and  later,  he  points  out  that  the  scholar¬ 
ly  apparatus  of  the  others  has  been  omitted 
here,  except  for  bibliographical  references.  The 
book  will  therefore  be  enjoyed  most  by  those 
to  whom  the  reading  of  Spanish  poetry  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  pleasure  without  the  need  for  too  much 
explanation,  but  the  comprehensiveness  and 
good  taste  of  the  selections  should  make  it  at 
the  same  time  an  attractive  collection,  to  a 
high  degree,  for  all  who  read  Spanish.  For  the 
scholar,  it  should  make  an  admirably  compact 
reference  work  for  individual  poems.  It  in¬ 
cludes  selections  from  the  Calician  and  Cata¬ 
lan,  lyric  poetry  and  some  stanzas  (Hispan- 
ized)  from  the  great  Portuguese  Camoens. 
The  index  is  pleasing,  concise,  and  clear. 

fames  R.  Browne 
Kenyon  College 

**  Ecuador  0°  O'  0".  Revista  de  poesia  uni¬ 
versal.  11:5.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Am(frica. 
1957.  471  pages,  ill. 

This  large  volume  presents  selections  from  the 
work  of  contemporary  Mexican  poets  and  of 
foreign  poets — mostly  political  exiles — resid¬ 
ing  in  Mexico.  Whether  the  relative  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  quality  of  inspiration  reflects  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  good  taste  or  is  really  typical  of  most  po¬ 
etry  produced  in  Mexico,  this  selection  does 
represent  at  least  one  phase  of  modern  lyricism. 

Mood  varies.  Most  poets  work  at  a  relaxed, 
pace,  producing  lentitude  in  both  length  and 
breadth.  There  is  no  time  pressure.  Emotions 
are  spelled  out,  rarely  left  to  mere  suggestion. 
The  poets  are  often  romantically  misery-con¬ 
scious,  but  anguish  and  bitterness  (issuing 
from  exile?)  and  the  occasional  seeking  after 
misery,  both  personal  and  social,  are  offset  by 
hope  and  by  appreciation  of  surrounding  new¬ 
ness,  beauty,  and  idealism.  The  poets  live  close 
to  earth  and  to  its  products  and  are  conscious  of 
palpable  reality. 

Nothing  has  been  spared  to  make  the  vol¬ 
ume  physically  attractive.  Photographic  illus¬ 


trations  and  drawings  are  abundant  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  Type  face  varies  from  poem  to  po¬ 
em  to  rest  the  reader’s  eye. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarl^ 
University  of  California 

**  Rafael  Millin,  comp.  Antologia  de  poesia 
espahola,  1955-1956.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
348  pages. 

This  volume,  the  second  in  a  promised  annual 
survey  of  Spanish  poetry,  contains  230  poems 
by  132  poets.  All  the  selections  were  published 
in  books  and  reviews  in  Spain  between  Octo¬ 
ber,  1955,  and  September,  1956.  Without  ex¬ 
cluding  any  particular  style,  Millan  represents 
the  various  trends  of  present-day  peninsular 
verse:  lyric,  social,  religious,  neopopular,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  the  reader  should  not  look  for 
any  critical  comments  as  the  compiler  has  lim¬ 
ited  himself  to  a  subjective  collection  of  the 
year’s  poetic  production. 

Handsomely  printed,  the  anthology  is  cer¬ 
tainly  invaluable  as  a  reference  work  and  guide 
to  the  contemporary  Spanish  literary  scene. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
St.  John’s  University 

NoelClaraso.  El  libro  de  la  vida  agradable. 
Barcelona.  Aymi.  1958.  xiii  -f-  509  pages, 
ill.  -f  54  plates.  325  ptas. 

Noel  Clarasd  is  one  of  Spain’s  most  prolific 
contemporary  writers.  The  present  work 
which  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  guide  to  “the 
good  life,”  could  only  have  been  written  by  a 
man  with  the  broad  and  intense  interests  of  the 
author,  who  has  published  during  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years  detective  novels,  movie  scenarios, 
humor,  translations,  books  on  birds,  on  flow¬ 
ers,  on  gardening,  novels  in  Catalan,  and  many 
other  works. 

Claraso’s  new  title  is  a  handsome  book  with 
an  admirable  (and  rather  well-achieved)  pur¬ 
pose.  The  reader  is  led,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
through  the  world  of  simple  pleasures  which 
constitute  “la  vida  agradable.”  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  “Amar  la  vida,”  “La  casa,”  “El  sol,” 
“Los  libros,”  “El  jardin,”  “La  poesia,”  etc., 
which  discuss  in  an  enlightened  manner  the 
natural  delights  to  be  derived  from  these 
sources. 

Color  and  black-and-white  photographs  to¬ 
gether  with  sketches  add  to  the  irresistible  ap¬ 
peal  of  this  unusual  volume  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  horse- 
sense — all  infused  with  an  unmistakably  gen¬ 
uine  joie  de  vivre.  Donald  A.  Yates 

Michigan  State  University 
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**  Claudio  Sinchcz  Albornoz.  De  ayer  y  de 
hoy.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1958.  163  pages  + 
14  plates. 

Claudio  Sinchez  Albornoz  has  written  a  mis¬ 
cellany  of  historical,  philosophical,  and  literary 
chapters  dealing  with  everything  from  pre- 
Moslem  Spain  to  the  proper  time  for  a  man  to 
die.  One  can  see  throughout  these  brief  es¬ 
says  a  deep,  religious  faith,  a  love  of  God,  a 
concern  for  humanity,  and  a  discouraging  dis¬ 
appointment  at  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  He 
summarizes  Western  man  by  saying,  “we  occi¬ 
dentals  have  carried  man’s  dominion  over  Na¬ 
ture  to  extreme  limits,  but  we  have  advanced 
very  little  in  the  transformation  of  the  human 
spirit.’’  He  concludes  that  “destructive  wars 
through  the  centuries  have  deprived  us  little  by 
little  of  perhaps  the  major  portion  of  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  beautiful  or  learned  works  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  legitimate  inheritance  bequeathed 
to  men  of  today  by  their  predecessors.” 

De  ayer  y  de  hoy  should  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  many  men  in  many 
lands. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Tedfilo  Maldonado.  Hombres  de  primera 
plana.  San  Jose,  P.  R.  Campos.  1958.  437 
pages  -j-  18  plates. 

Teofilo  Maldonado,  an  outstanding  journalist, 
has  known  and  interviewed  the  principal  lead¬ 
ers  in  Puerto  Rican  life  and  politics.  To  pre¬ 
sent  biographical  sketches,  he  has  reprinted 
interviews  with  nine  individuals,  together  with 
additional  notes  and  quotations,  which  serve 
to  reveal  their  ideas  and  beliefs  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  contributions  and  accomplishments 
for  Puerto  Rico.  jThose  included  have  served 
as  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  presiding 
officers  of  the  senate  and  house,  commissioners 
in  Washington,  and  governors  of  the  Island. 
The  problems  of  the  development  of  Puerto 
Rico  under  American  rule  and  the  political 
activities  are  set  forth.  Special  attention  is  giv¬ 
en  to  the  solution  of  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico, 
by  which  it  became  a  commonwealth,  closely 
associated  with  the  United  States.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  volume. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rafael  Frontauta.  Trasnochadas.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1957.  229  pages,  ill. 
With  gay  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Oscar  Ca- 
mino,  and  an  abundance  of  photographs  of 
plays  and  dramatists,  an  old  timer  in  the  Chi¬ 
lean  theater  spins  “anecdotas  del  teatro  y  de  la 
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noche  santiaguiha,”  during  the  past  forty 
years.  He  knows  all  the  actors,  performed  the 
plays  of  some  and  collaborated  with  several, 
and  the  chapter  headings  form  a  Who's  Who 
of  the  Chilean  stage  since  1912,  with  a  number 
from  Argentina  included. 

Though  Frontaura  names  many  persons  of 
the  theater  whom  he  has  known,  there  is  little 
criticism  in  the  volume.  It  is  more  a  chronicle 
by  a  genial  spirit  who  has  gotten  great  pleasure 
from  the  passing  years.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Juliin  Marias.  Obras  de  Julian  Marias.  I: 
Historia  de  la  filosofta.  Madrid.  Revista  de 
Occidente.  10th  ed.,  1958.  xxxvi  -F  463 
pages.  130  ptas. 

This  tenth  edition  of  Marias’s  history  of  phil¬ 
osophy  (first  published  in  1941 )  is  also  the  first 
volume  of  his  collected  works.  Other  volumes 
are  to  be  issued  at  regular  intervals.  Designed 
primarily  for  students,  the  book  is  a  straight¬ 
forward,  readable  exposition  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  philosophical  thought  from  the  pre- 
Socratic  schools  down  through  the  movements 
of  our  time.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  volume,  since  the  author  was  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Ortega  y  Gasset,  is  the  final  one  (pp. 
429-449),  a  succinct  interpretation  of  Ortega’s 
many-faceted  thought  written  without  bias 
but  with  obvious  affection. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Antonio  Millan  Puelles.  La  claridad  en 
filosofta  y  otros  estudios.  Madrid.  Rialp. 
1958. 232  pages.  65  ptas. 

This  volume  deals  in  general  with  an  incisive 
analysis  of  “Existence”  in  three  important 
philosophical  systems.  Puelles,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  speci¬ 
fically  examines  “Being”  in  the  works  of  Plato; 
the  second  Cartesian  argument  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God;  and  “Being  and  Existence”  in 
the  work  of  Karl  Jaspers.  There  is  also  includ¬ 
ed  an  interesting  discussion  on  clarity  in  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  an  essay  concerning  the  antino¬ 
mies  inherent  in  subjective  and  objective  views 
of  philosophical  historiography.  All  these  ar¬ 
ticles  are  quite  technical  in  nature  and  should 
be  of  importance  to  the  professional  philoso¬ 
pher  who  is  interested  in  the  evolution  of  the 
concept  of  “being”  in  Western  thought.  Like 
Plato,  the  author  occasionally  employs  certain 
dialogue  techniques  designed  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  complex  material. 

Hans  Reerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 
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**  Claudio  Sanchez  Albornoz.  Espanoles  an¬ 
te  la  historia.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1958. 
285  pages. 

This  book  begins  as  an  ex^sition  and  ends  as 
part  of  a  polemic.  The  author  contests  the 
thesis  put  forth  by  Amcrico  Castro  in  E.<pana 
en  su  historia  that  the  socalled  Spanish  char¬ 
acter  is  of  relatively  recent  development  and  is 
not  the  manifestation  of  any  inherent  Hispanic 
roots.  Sanchez  Albornoz  uses  the  figure  of 
Ibn-Hazm,  the  Hispano- Arabic  author  of  The 
Necl{lace  of  the  Dove,  to  refute  this  argument. 
In  his  last  two  chapters,  the  second  one  quite 
bitter,  he  takes  Castro  to  task  for  a  lack  of  doc¬ 
umentation  and  his  bold  assertions.  In  this 
sense  the  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  author’s 
Espaha,  un  enigma  historico.  In  his  first  es¬ 
say  he  agrees  with  Castro  and  Ortega  y  Gasset 
that  the  roots  of  modern  Spain  can  be  found 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  examines  the  medie¬ 
val  origins  of  Don  Quixote.  Another  study 
takes  up  the  importance  of  Compostela.  Here 
he  contrasts  Bishop  Gelmi'rez  and  the  Cid  as 
representing  the  emergence  of  the  “two 
Spains.”  Two  lengthy  and  well-documented 
studies  place  the  Chancellor  Lopez  de  Ayala 
and  Jovcllanos  in  imjxjrtant  positions  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  transitional  periods  in  Spanish 
history.  Tlie  first  can  be  considered  the  earli¬ 
est  of  modern  Spaniards,  particularly  as  a  his¬ 
torian,  while  the  latter  is  the  precursor  of  a 
Spain  which  is  to  emerge  only  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Generation  of  1898.  Apart 
from  the  polemic  involved,  this  book  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  Spanish  historical  studies. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

^  Carlos  Sanz,  ed.  La  carta  de  Coldn  anunci- 
ando  la  llegada  a  las  Indias  y  ala  provincia 
de  Catayo.  Madrid.  Yagiies.  1958.  165 
pages. 

Scarcely  had  Columbus  returned  from  his 
first  voyage  when  his  letter  on  the  arrival  in 
Cathay  was  printed  in  Barcelona.  The  letter 
became  immediately  famous  and  within  five 
years  it  had  appeared  in  seventeen  editions  in 
Spanish,  Latin,  German,  and  Italian.  Of  these 
none  is  common  today;  many  copies  are 
unique.  Sanz  has  located  these  seventeen  edi¬ 
tions  in  libraries  of  Europe  and  America,  re¬ 
producing  them  in  facsimile. 

The  edition  is,  on  the  whole,  an  attractive 
one.  Each  of  the  versions  is  presented  in  a 
separate  unbound  and  unsewn  facsimile, 
which  makes  binding  the  volume  imperative. 
The  paper  used,  however,  is  of  so  coarse  a 
grain  on  one  side  that  the  text  is  frequently 


illegible.  Moreover,  there  is  no  transcription  of 
any  of  the  texts;  and  no  critical  apparatus  or 
commentary  is  included,  save  for  a  brief  in¬ 
troduction.  The  volume  is  obviously  designed 
for  the  amateur,  and  destined  to  console  the 
collector  who  can  never  hope  to  own  one  of 
the  originals.  Richard  Switzer 

Northwestern  University 

**  Joan  Corominas.  Diccionario  critico  etimo- 
logico,  de  la  lengua  castellana.  IV:  Ri-Z: 
Indices.  Berna.  Francke.  1957.  1,092  2<ol. 
pages  4"  132  3<ol.  pages.  68  Sw.  fr. 

This  crowning  volume  of  Professor  Coromi- 
nas’s  magnum  opus  is  especially  noteworthy 
for  its  additions,  corrections,  and  indices.  Many 
of  the  adiciones  must  have  been  made  while 
the  volume  was  actually  in  press,  since  there 
are  references  as  late  as  1957!  Up-to-dateness 
has  marked  the  publication  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  work  throughout.  For  instance,  the 
author  has  studied  rather  carefully  such  re¬ 
cent  works  as  the  Diccionario  of  Ciarcfa  de 
Diego,  1955,  as  there  are  frequent,  though  not 
often  complimentary,  references  to  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  author  has  listed  no  fewer  than 
thirty  reviews  of  the  first  three  volumes.  There 
then  follow,  in  the  same  format  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  body  of  the  work,  194  pages  of  ad¬ 
ditions,  quite  commonly  drawn  from  recent 
studies  or  reviews.  The  fine  Indices  include 
sections  devoted  to  phonetics,  morphology  and 
syntax,  word  formation,  affixes,  etc.;  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  works  (e.g.,  the  few  and  rew), 
and  finally  indexes  of  all  non-Castilian  forms. 

Corrections  of  detail  will  be  forthcoming 
for  years,  but  not  even  severe  critics  can  fairly 
deny  that  this  work  is  monumental. 

Lawrence  Poston,  fr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Miguel  N,  Lira.  Itinerario  hasta  el  Tacand. 
Mexico.  De  Andrea.  1958.  64  pages. 

This  lyrical  description  of  the  poet’s  journey 
in  exile  from  Tlaxcala  to  Tacana  near  the 
Guatemalan  border,  a  hegira  through  the 
states  of  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas,  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  cryptic  and  melancholic  referen¬ 
ces  to  the  reasons  for  it:  “Es  que  me  repudian 
los  mtos,  mas  por  amor  irreflexivo,  que  por 
desamor  premeditado.” 

The  author  already  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a 
poet  in  Mexico.  This  book  will  do  nothing  to 
detract  from  that  reputation;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  add  nothing  to  it.  Its  purpose  is 
personal,  a  desahogo  of  great  restraint,  but  also 
not  of  great  import.  Howard  T.  Young 

Pomona  College 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  Other  BooFs  in  Italian,  see  “Headliners") 


**  Mario  Apollonio.  Letteratura  dei  contem- 
poranei.  Brescia.  La  Scuola.  New  ed.,  1957. 
772  pages.  2,500  1. 

This  is  a  welcome  Nxjk  for  laymen  and  stu¬ 
dents.  It  also  helps  fill  the  gap  confronting 
teachers  in  quest  of  texts  suitable  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Excellent  introductions  precede  se¬ 
lections  chosen  from  the  writings  of  Saba, 
Quasimodo,  Tozzi,  Racchelli,  Betti,  Cecchi, 
and  Moravia — to  name  but  a  few.  Brief  but 
extremely  informative  remarks  on  the  general 
movement  of  ideas  in  present-day  literary  Italy 
enrich  this  very  worth-while  collection. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

New  Yor/(  University 

Rosa  Capria.  La  critica  letteraria  e  la  poe- 
sia  di  Pietro  Mastri.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 
1958.  Ill  pages.  500  1. 

Pietro  Mastri  was  the  anagram  of  Pirro  Ma- 
setti  (1868-1932),  a  lawyer  by  vocation,  a  poet 
and  a  critic  by  avocation.  As  a  critic  he  was  in 
the  De  Sanctis  tradition — that  tradition  which, 
revived  and  revised  by  Croce,  became  a  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  the  Italian  culture  of  the  early 
twentieth  century;  as  a  poet  he  was  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Pascoli  of  the  Myricae,  both  in 
feelings  and  technique.  In  neither  field  did 
Mastri  ever  achieve  greatness,  but  his  perform¬ 
ance  was  always  above  the  level  of  mediocrity, 
occasionally  rising  to  distinction.  His  was  not 
a  new  voice  in  the  realm  of  Italian  letters,  but 
it  did  have  a  tone  of  its  own,  setting  him  apart 
if  not  above  his  contemporaries.  It  is  this  lim¬ 
ited  originality  of  Mastri  that  Rosa  Capria 
brings  out  in  this  short  but  competent  mono¬ 
graph.  Joseph  Rossi 

University  of  Wisconsin 

**  (liovanni  Getto,  Foleo  Portinari.  La  prosa 
dal  Carducci  ai  contemporanei.  Torino. 
Petrini.  1958.  611  pages.  1,600  1. 

This  is  an  anthology  of  Italian  prose  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century  to  the  present.  The  se¬ 
lections  are  generally  very  short,  but  unavoid¬ 
ably  so  in  a  book  which  intends  to  present  no 
less  than  fifty-three  authors.  Possibly  one 
could  use  it  as  an  intrcxluction  to  contempo¬ 
rary  Italian  writing,  but  its  usefulness  is  lim¬ 
ited.  The  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  can  not  derive  from  it  a  fianoramic  view  of 
balian  prose,  for  with  the  selections  he  finds 
only  a  list  of  the  works  of  each  author  without 


any  critical  indication  as  to  which  ones  are  the 
most  representative. 

Had  the  compilers  taken  the  time  to  write 
an  introductory  essay  on  the  Italian  prose  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  had  they  added  a 
critical  profile  of  each  author,  their  work 
would  have  been  much  more  useful.  And  if 
the  additional  pages  had  forced  them  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  writers  to  the  most  not¬ 
able  ones,  and  to  leave  out  such  authors  as 
Boine,  Jahier,  Viani,  Burzio,  Raimondi,  An- 
gelini,  Linati,  and  a  few  others,  the  resulting 
anthology  would  have  had  a  far  more  lasting 
significance.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tulane  University 

**  Giuliano  Pellegrini.  La  poesia  didascalica 
inglese  nel  settecento  italiano.  Pisa.  Goliar- 
dica.  1958.  219  pages.  1,900  I. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  impact  upon 
Italy  of  the  narrative,  descriptive,  and  didactic 
poetry  of  eighteenth  century  England  Profes¬ 
sor  Pellegrini  shows  how  mtm  like  Young, 
Thomson,  Akenside,  Erasmus  ?'>arwin — not 
to  mention  a  number  of  minor  fi  gures — fared 
at  the  hands  of  their  Italian  iranslatcrs  and 
paraphrasers,  and  how  they  were  received  by 
the  Italian  intelligentsia  of  the  time  from 
whom  the  poetry  reading  public  war  largely  re 
cruited.  Pellegrini  handles  both  ideologital 
and  stylistic  considerations  well  and  succeeds 
in  vividly  presenting  poetic  material  that  is 
difficult  of  access  today,  hence  unfamiliar  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  specialist  scholar.  While  the  imagi¬ 
native  charge  of  that  material  is  usually  low, 
it  nevertheless  illustrates  important  aspects  of 
the  Anglo-Italian  give-and-take  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
a  curious  light  on  Italian  high  society  of  the 
period,  its  spiritual  temper  and  literary  tastes. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

Alberto  Tenenti.  //  senso  della  morte  e 
I’amore  della  vita  nel  rinascimento.  Tori¬ 
no.  Einaudi.  1957.  511  pages  42  plates. 
4,500  1. 

In  this  learned  and  well-documented  study  Al¬ 
berto  Tenenti  has  traced  a  single  theme  from 
its  inception  in  the  early  Renaissance  through 
all  the  phases  of  its  development  until  it  is  fully 
established  after  the  Reformation.  The  theme 
is  the  consciousness  of  death  and  its  relation  to 
life.  The  iconographical  representations  served 
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as  the  motive  for  research  into  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  those  who  dealt  with  the  theme  of  the 
ars  moriendi.  The  study,  therefore,  traces  the 
philosophical  development  of  the  death  theme 
from  the  pagan  love  of  glory  to  the  Christian 
desire  for  immortality.  Among  the  major 
writers  whose  thoughts  are  analyzed  we  find 
Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Montaigne. 
Among  the  major  artists  who  dealt  with  the 
macabre  theme  are  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Hans  Holbein,  and  Peter  Brueghel  the 
Elder. 

One  can  hardly  say  that  the  macabre  theme 
constitutes  pleasant  reading,  but  it  is  certainly 
interesting.  Because  of  the  vastness  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  author  has  limited  his  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  to  Italy  and  France,  but  has  not  neglected 
other  countries  whose  works  had  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  development.  The  final  chapter  on 
iconography  is  a  particularly  masterful  sum¬ 
mary  on  the  historical  development  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  representations  of  death.  The  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  macabre  represen¬ 
tations  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Vincenzo  Cioffari 

Boston,  Mass. 

**  Ferruccio  Ulivi.  Settecento  neoclassico. 

Pisa.  Nistri-Lischi.  1957.  330  pages.  1,200 1. 
The  very  erudite  essays  that  make  up  this  col¬ 
lection  have  already  appeared,  for  the  most 
part,  in  learned  reviews.  They  are  here  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time  in  their  entirety — 
elaborated  and  with  up-to-date  bibliography. 

The  tremendous  research  making  possible 
these  piges,  was  aimed  at  recognizing  and 
possibly  describing,  in  some  fundamental  as¬ 
pects,  the  very  conscious  formation  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  concept,  of  gusto  in  that  eighteenth- 
century  ambient. 

Though  Ulivi’s  style,  in  general,  is  pedant¬ 
ically  obscure  and  overly  technical  ( with  para¬ 
graphs  two  or  three  pages  long;  with  sentences 
of  over  twenty  lines — interspersed  with  paren¬ 
thetical  remarks  and  lengthy  footnotes;  and 
with  some  misleading  punctuation),  the  essays 
become  very  interestingly  alive  as  Ulivi  quotes 
critics,  philosophers,  poets,  and  theorists  of  the 
period,  from  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Ger¬ 
many;  and  as  he  traces,  in  theory  and  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  day’s  beliefs  concerning  poetry  and 
prose,  truth  and  beauty,  or  art  in  general. 

The  philosopher-historian  will  find  in  this 
book  a  mine  of  welcome  notes;  the  layman  will 
be  gladdened  by  the  deep  well  of  refreshing 
quotations,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

Donato  Jnternoscia 
University  of  Al^ron 


**  Giovanni  Arpino.  Gli  anni  del  giudizio. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1958.  226  pages.  1,200  1. 
The  “years  of  wisdom”  are  the  years  of  emo¬ 
tional  maturity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  present 
novel  they  correspond  to  the  political  problems 
of  the  1950’s,  a  period  in  which  the  memory  of 
the  war  and  of  the  Resistance  is  already  distant 
but  in  which  no  new  ideals  have  come  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old.  The  everyday  life  of  a 
Turin  factory  worker  finds  its  meaning  in  the 
man’s  political  faith,  in  his  party  activities  in 
view  of  the  coming  elections,  in  his  ideological 
doubts,  and  in  his  disillusion,  born  of  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  his  fellow  men  are  indifferent  to 
anything  which  is  not  material  well-being.  The 
neorealistic  style  in  which  the  author  writes — 
belonging  as  he  does  to  the  Piedmontese  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Pavese — depends  not  on  sentimental¬ 
ity  or  brutality  for  its  effect,  but  serves  to  re¬ 
produce  a  colorless  milieu  which  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  deep  moral  honesty  of  the  two 
protagonists.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 

**  Ulderico  Cantilena.  7  mancati.  Milano.  Ga- 

staldi.  1958.  234  pages.  800  1. 

The  failures  in  life  are  not  necessarily  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  living,  but 
those  who,  regardless  of  how  successful,  have 
missed  their  true  calling.  This  is  the  promis¬ 
ing  theme  which  the  author  expounds,  reiter¬ 
ates,  and  copiously  annotates  by  plodding 
through  numerous  details  concerning  the  life 
of  a  peasant  lad  who  wants  to  become  an  oper¬ 
atic  tenor  and  whose  real  gift  for  that  profes¬ 
sion  is  frustrated  and  eventually  destroyed.  As 
a  novel,  this  presentation  unfortunately  lives 
up  to  its  tide  entirely  too  well. 

fane  W.  Malin 
University  of  Houston 

Domenico  Cerniglia.  Ombre  sul  mondo. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1958.  213  pages.  700  1. 
This  book,  called  a  romanzo,  is  only  a  series  of 
not-at-all  dramatic  episodes,  a  string  of  mostly 
unimpressive  descriptions  of  noble  or  depraved 
young  people  in  large  Italian  cities,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  surprises  them  in  night  clubs,  moonlit 
wcxkIs,  sin-breeding  houses  or  apartments,  re¬ 
spectable  homes,  and  even  a  convent.  The  au¬ 
thor  rants  at  what  evil  places  night  clubs  are, 
but  fails  to  prove  it  because,  without  seeming 
to  know  it,  he  has  both  noble  and  evil  senti¬ 
ments  originate  in  them.  He  singles  out  half 
a  dozen  couples  in  their  love  life,  and  zig-zags 
from  one  to  the  other,  without  pause  or  transi¬ 
tion. 
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Here  is  a  writer  who  could  have  used  his 
cool,  calm,  somewhat  poetic  style  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  had  he  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  novel:  how  to  produce 
suspense,  develop  character,  achieve  unity.  As 
it  stands,  the  would-be  romanzo  may  be 
termed  a  long  anecdotal  sermon  on  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  sin — the  sin  of  sexual  relations  among 
the  youth  that  are  attracted  to  night  clubs,  and 
of  a  businessman  who  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
ordinary  wife.  Donato  Internoscia 

University  of  Af^ron 

**  Raflaele  Crovi.  Carnevale  a  Milano.  Mila¬ 
no.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  112  pages.  300  1. 
Crovi’s  first  work  of  fiction,  this  little  book  is 
not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  series  of  vignettes, 
mainly  about  students  in  Milan  during  the 
carnival  season.  It’s  a  “beat  generation”  that 
has  not  taken  to  dope  and  can  not  afford  cars, 
and  tries  to  escape  boredom  by  drinking  and 
by  an  easy  but  fairly  innocent  promiscuity. 
There  are  deft  descriptive  touches,  and  the 
counterpoint  of  frantic  search  for  excitement 
reinforces  the  main  theme  of  young,  disillu¬ 
sioned  sadness.  Albert  Roland 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

^  Gaetano  Leto.  Gli  allegri  partigiani.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  118  pages.  400  1. 
This  short  tale,  which  received  the  1958  Gas¬ 
taldi  Prize  for  the  Novel,  is,  as  its  title  indi¬ 
cates,  a  rather  light-hearted  treatment  of  the 
Italian  Resistance.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  attempted 
parody  of  heroic  war  fiction  and  war  report¬ 
ing.  The  author  had  illustrious  Italian  models 
for  this  in  Pulci’s  and  Ariosto’s  parodies  of 
the  serious  epic,  but  his  obvious  efforts  to  emu¬ 
late  them  are  not,  on  the  whole,  very  success¬ 
ful.  There  are  many  clever  passages  in  the 
book,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough — 
or  clever  enough — to  keep  boredom  at  bay. 

Bonner  Mitchell 
University  of  Missotsri 

**  Aldo  Palazzeschi.  Tutte  le  novelle.  Mila¬ 
no.  Mondadori.  1957.  850  pages.  4,500  1. 
This  is  another  addition  to  Mondadori’s  very 
welcome  and  beautifully  presented  Classici 
contemporanei  italiani.  For  Americans,  espe¬ 
cially,  this  is  an  extremely  useful  book,  since 
it  will  aid  in  making  better  known  the  name 
of  the  author  of  Stampe  dell' 800  and  Sorelle 
Materassi.  This  is  ail  to  the  good.  The  charm 
and  incisive  character  studies  that  we  associ¬ 
ate  with  Palazzeschi  are  found  in  nearly  all  of 
the  stories,  written  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 
New  Yor\  University 


**  P.A.  Quaiantotti  Gambini.  La  calda  vita. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1958.  829  pages.  3,500  1. 
The  title  is  borrowed  from  a  line  by  Umberto 
Saba,  who  appears  briefly  in  the  novel  and  to 
whose  memory  tribute  is  paid  by  the  author, 
also  a  Triestino.  The  story  recounts  in  ex¬ 
haustive  detail  four  days  and  nights  spent  on 
an  island  near  Trieste  by  two  boys  and  a  girl 
who  are  passing  from  adolescence  to  maturity, 
and  it  expands  to  encompass  also  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  their  world,  a  world  similar  to  that  of 
Peyrefitte’s  Les  ambassades,  of  wealthy  and 
corrupt  youth.  The  author  tries  to  lend  sig¬ 
nificance  to  his  series  of  sensual  incidents  by 
setting  them  during  September  1939,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  occupation  of  Danzig. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
U niversity  of  T oronto 

^  Otello  Trentanove.  Voglianwci  bene.  Mila¬ 
no.  Gastaldi.  1958.  183  pages.  700  1. 

This  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  a  soap  op¬ 
era,  though  Trentanove  does  not  seem  aware 
of  it.  The  plot  is  constructed  from  a  series 
of  melodramatic  incidents,  each  less  credible 
than  the  preceding  one.  The  characters,  and 
the  America  which  Trentanove  says  is  the 
scene  of  the  novel,  are  about  as  real  as  papier- 
mache,  but  not  quite  as  three-dimensional. 
And  the  whole  is  drenched  in  a  heavily  earnest 
moralizing  which  precludes  any  thought  that 
Trentanove  was  merely  trying  to  pull  our  leg. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

**  Marcello  Venturi.  Vacanza  tedesca.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  141  pages.  300  1. 
This  is  a  collection  of  three  short  articles,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  title.  It  tells  about  a  Ger¬ 
man  doctor  and  his  wife  who  go  to  Italy  to 
find  the  grave  of  an  army  companion  of  the 
doctor.  The  people  in  Italy  were  very  un¬ 
friendly  to  them  in  the  areas  that  the  doctor 
had  known  when  he  was  part  of  the  occupy¬ 
ing  army. 

“Funcrale  per  un  amico”  tells  the  worries  of 
a  business  man  attending  the  funeral  of  a  poor 
friend.  He  fears  that  he  will  miss  an  imp<jrtant 
appointment  (and  he  does),  when  a  fog  delays 
the  hearse  in  the  outsl.irts  of  Milan. 

“La  stagione  difficile”  relates  the  difficulties 
an  Italian  had  in  making  love  to  an  athletic 
English  woman  at  a  summer  resort  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 
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*  Mina  Zcnoni.  Orizzonti  di  sabbia.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1958.  145  pages.  500  1. 

A  small  Italian  garrison  in  the  desert  near 
Tobruk  is  the  setting  for  this  highly  romantic 
story.  The  atmosphere  of  the  military  camp  in 
this  lonely  outpost,  the  relationship  between 
the  three  officers  and  their  contact  with  the 
natives  in  their  neighborhtKxl  could  furnish  a 
perfect  setting  for  a  fascinating  story.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  author  uses  this  setting  only  as  a 
framework  for  a  series  of  flashbacks;  a  rich 
young  man  who  falls  for  a  beautiful  fortune 
hunter,  kills  her  in  a  frenzy  of  jealousy,  and 
spends  the  rest  of  his  life  repenting  his  act  of 
violence.  It  might  have  touched  the  hearts 
of  our  Victorian  grandmothers. 

J.dclheid  G.  Ladeu’ig 
flamilton  College  Library 

^  Piero  Bigongiari.  Le  mura  di  Pistoia,  1955- 
1958.  Milano.  Monoadori.  1958.  86  pages. 
700  1. 

Salvatore  Quasimodo.  La  terra  impareggia- 
bile.  Milano.  Mondadori.  50  pages.  600  1. 
Piero  Bigongiari — better  known  for  his  bril¬ 
liant  criticism  (ll  senso  della  lirica  Italiana) 
than  for  his  volumes  of  verse — is  a  sensitive  and 
skilful  rather  than  a  profoundly  original  poet. 
His  lines  lack  the  finality  of  a  Montale  or  Qua¬ 
simodo  and,  for  all  their  sinuous  movement, 
degenerate  too  often  into  prose.  Perception 
outruns  phrasing  and.  for  this  reason,  many 
of  Bigongiari’s  compositions  assume  a  curious¬ 
ly  theoretical  air. 

Quasimodo,  whose  position  in  the;  forefront 
of  modern  Italian  poetry  is  now  securely  es¬ 
tablished,  offers  in  this  connection  the  lyrical 
harvest  of  the  last  thre^  years.  His  style  is  as 
firm  as  ever,  moving  between  the  poles  of  ex¬ 
treme  tenderness  and  raw  indignation,  with 
accents  that  are  unmistakably,  unforgettably, 
his  own.  I  can  discern  no  new  departure  in 
either  the  technical  or  thematic  sense,  rather  a 
strengthening  of  earlier  prepossessions,  a  de¬ 
termined  attempt  to  make  a  complete  world 
out  of  his  basic  affirmations  and  rejections. 
Especially  successful  are  the  pieces,  “Visible, 
Invisible,”  “Oggi  Ventuno  Marzo,”  and  “A1 
Padre” — the  last  strangely  akin  to  Ixon-Paul 
Fargue’s  famous  poem  written  in  memory  of 
his  tathcr.  Francis  Golffing 

Bennington  College 

Emilio  R.  Papa.  Storia  di  due  manijesti.  ll 
fascismo  e  la  cultura  italiana.  Milano.  Fel- 
trinelli.  1958.  xii  +  169  pages.  400  1. 

The  two  documents  referred  to  in  the  title  of 


this  work  are:  “The  Manifesto  of  the  Intellec¬ 
tuals  of  Fascism,”  of  April  21,  1925,  written 
(though  not  signed)  by  Giovanni  Gentile;  and 
the  “Counter  Manifesto”  of  Benedetto  Croce, 
published  in  ll  Mondo  on  May  1,  1925.  The 
Gentile  essay,  a  verbose  document  character¬ 
ized  by  the  author's  usual  muddy  thinking  and 
tortuous  style,  is  an  attempt  by  government  fiat 
to  give  the  intellectually  disreputable  Fascist 
movement  a  philosophy.  Croce’s  sober  and 
dignified  counter  manifesto,  to  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Italian  professors,  writers,  and  pub¬ 
licists  courageously  gave  their  adherence,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  repudiation  of  the  movement  in  the 
name  of  intellectual  freedom. 

Papa  prefaces  the  texts  of  the  two  documents 
with  detailed  chapters  on  the  intellectual  and 
[Political  atmosphere  of  their  time,  and  fol¬ 
lows  them  with  further  notes  on  their  contem¬ 
porary  reception  and  later  significance.  The 
importance  of  the  Counter  Manifesto,  written 
by  the  most  revered  scholar  in  Italy,  was  very 
considerable,  but  not  confined  within  a  single 
party.  “Cultural  anti-Fascism  was  not  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  parties  or  clandestine  organizations, 
but  the  attitude  of  all  free  men  who  felt  that 
Fascism  and  culture  were  contradictory 
terms.”  W.  Edward  Brown 

Lafayette  College 

^  Anna  Escher  di  Stefaiio.  Im  filosofia  di  Ar¬ 
turo  Schopenhauer.  Padova,  cedam.  1958. 
205  pages.  2,000  1. 

Schopenhauer’s  influence  upon  recent  English 
philosophy  has  caused  a  renewed  interest  in 
his  writings  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
In  contrast,  the  Italians  have  always  had  this 
interest. 

This  thoughtful  monograph  covers  well  the 
life  and  range  of  the  thought  of  Schopenhauer. 
The  biographical  sketch  is  a  mcMlel  of  such  re¬ 
search.  Many  American  philosophers  might 
learn  from  it.  The  goals  of  the  author  are  to 
examine  that  which  is  purely  Schopenhauer 
in  his  system,  to  establish  the  German  as  more 
than  the  philosopher  of  the  Absurd,  and  to  re¬ 
ject  the  interpretations  that  his  thought  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  related  to  Christianity  and  Existen¬ 
tialism.  Kenneth  /,  Pratt 

l^s  A  ngeles  State  College 

Giorgio  Candcloro.  Storia  dell’  Italia  mo- 
derna.  I;  Le  origini  del  Risorgimento.  II: 
Dalla  Restaurazione  alia  Rivoluzione  na- 
zionale.  Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1956,  1958. 
430,  460  pages.  2,300,  2,500  1. 

The  first  volume,  which  covers  the  years  1700- 
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1815,  is  the  initial  one  of  a  series  of  ultimately 
five  volumes  tracing  the  history  of  modern 
Italy  up  to  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  author  is  that  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  Marxist,  and  his  purpose,  as  indicated  in 
the  preface,  is  to  follow  the  general  lines  mark¬ 
ed  out  by  Antonio  Gramsci,  according  to 
whom  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  Italian 
history  has  been  conditioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  Risorgimento  to  solve  certain  problems 
which  bourgeois  revolutions  elsewhere  did 
solve.  The  work  aims  to  combine  into  a  co¬ 
herent  and  intelligible  whole  all  the  aspects  of 
the  history  of  the  period,  with  a  particular 
effort  to  integrate  the  results  of  various  spe¬ 
cialized  works  on  economic  questions  with  the 
more  conventional  treatments  from  a  political 
and  military  point  of  view.  The  work  is  sober, 
careful,  and  refreshingly  free  from  the  ob¬ 
trusive  dogmatism  of  most  Marxist  writers. 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  extensive  use 
made  of  the  theoretical  works  of  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  of  the  eighteenth  century  relating  to  Ital¬ 
ian  unification.  The  volume  is  provided  with 
an  excellent  bibliographie  ratsonnee  of  fifty 
pages,  the  first  part  of  which  is  unfortunately 
missing  from  the  review  copy  because  of  a  re¬ 
peated  signature. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  Italy,  Professor  Candeloro  treats  the  perirnl 
1815-1846,  between  the  restoration  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  election  of  Pio 
Nono  to  the  pontificate.  He  traces  with  great 
care  the  activities  of  the  Carbonari  and  other 
insurrectionary  groups,  and  the  abortive  revo¬ 
lutions  of  1820-21  and  1830-31.  His  fourth 
chapter  treats  the  economic  development  of  the 
several  Italian  states;  in  the  inadequate  growth 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  especially  in  the  backward 
Papal  States  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  author 
sees  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  movements,  ('onsidcrablc  attention  is 
given  to  the  personalities  and  intellectual  pro¬ 
grams  of  such  men  as  the  communist  Buonar¬ 
roti  and  the  liberal  CJiuseppe  Mazzini.  Rather 
surprising  justice  is  done  to  the  enigmatic 
character  of  Carlo  Alberto  of  S.irdinia.  The 
final  chapter  details  the  activity  of  CJioberti, 
the  anti-Jesuit  campaign,  and  Massimo  d’Aze- 
glio’s  program  of  “insurrection  in  the  light  of 
the  sun,”  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
The  author’s  treatment  throughout  is  accurate 
and  unbiased,  and  is  particularly  valuable  from 
the  full  accounts  given  of  such  influential  pro¬ 
grammatic  works  as  Gioberti’s  Primato.  A 
very  useful  critical  bibliography  of  thirty-four 
pages  concludes  the  volume.  One  regrettable 


omission,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  scholar,  is  the  complete  lack  of  an  index. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

**  Francesco  De  Sanctis.  Memorie.  Gino 
Raya,  ed.  Torino.  Petrini.  1958.  289  pages 
-J-  8  plates.  800  1. 

This  volume  collects  De  Sanctis’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  writings,  edited  for  school  use  by 
Gino  Raya.  It  includes  “L’ultimo  dei  puristi,” 
“Un  viaggio  elettorale,”  and  “La  giovinezza” 
— the  first  in  its  entirety,  the  other  two  in  a 
somewhat  abridged  form.  Each  chapter  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  brief  editorial  “argomento,”  or 
theme  of  the  chapter,  and  is  followed  by  a 
“giudizio,”  or  critical  estimate,  in  which  the 
editor  points  out  where  the  narrative  was 
limited  to  the  factual  aridity  of  a  diary  and 
where  it  was  lifted  by  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion  and  emotions  to  the  level  of  art.  The  edi¬ 
torial  introduction  consists  of  a  short  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  note  and  an  essay 
on  “De  Sanctis  memorialista”  in  which  some 
of  the  critical  comments  appended  to  each 
chapter  reappear  integrated  in  a  total  estimate 
of  De  Sanctis  as  a  writer  of  memoirs.  Written 
in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  befitting  a 
school  edition,  this  book  is  as  g(X)d  a  piece  of 
work  as  we  could  expect  from  the  pen  of  a 
critic  and  scholar  of  the  caliber  of  Gino  Raya. 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Salvator  Gotta.  L’almanacco  di  Gotta.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1958.  316  pages  -j-  8 
plates.  1,200  1. 

Salvator  Gotta’s  success  as  a  writer  brought 
him  into  intimate  personal  contact  with  most 
of  Italy’s  significant  twentieth  century  person¬ 
alities.  This  charming  book  is  a  collection  of 
autobiographical  anecdotes  on  fleeting  and 
episodic  encounters  with  persons  eminent  in 
Italian  cultural  life.  Mussolini,  D’Annunzio, 
Croce,  and  many  others  are  included,  and  in¬ 
terspersed  among  them  are  periodic  sketches 
on  the  states  of  culture  and  the  arts. 

Gotta  always  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  read¬ 
er,  and  by  writing  masterfully  for  effect,  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  evoking  empathy  and  sustaining 
interest.  The  style  is  almost  Homeric:  a  home¬ 
ly  but  respectable  language  is  combined  with 
a  subtle  use  of  dramatics  that  constantly  threat¬ 
ens  to  exaggerate  and  to  transform  mortals 
into  demigods. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 
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**  Frcdson  Bowers.  Textual  and  Literary 
Criticism.  New  York.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1959.  ix  -|-  186  pages.  $3.75. 

In  these  Sandars  Lectures  in  Bibliography  for 
1957-58,  Professor  Bowers  defends  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  textual  criticism  as  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  higher  literary  criticism.  To 
one  trained  in  the  critical  languages,  such  a 
position  as  his  would  seem  to  be  too  obvious 
to  need  demonstration;  yet  he  assembles  a 
number  of  instances,  all  telling  and  some  ludi¬ 
crous,  in  which  literary  critics  have  been  led 
into  strange  seas  of  thought  by  an  error  in  the 
text  which  they  were  seeking  to  explicate.  Di¬ 
viding  textual  problems  into  those  relating  to 
the  analysis  of  an  extant  manuscript,  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  true  wording  of  a  lost  manu¬ 
script,  and  the  analysis  of  authority  in  the 
course  of  the  textual  transmission,  he  illus¬ 
trates  the  first  in  a  study  of  the  manuscript  of 
Leaves  of  Grass,  the  second  by  consideration 
of  the  editing  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  third  by 
discussion  of  the  editing  of  early  dramatic 
texts. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  author  betrays  a 
violent  animus  toward  the  work  of  recent  lit¬ 
erary  critics.  While  his  strictures  are  usually 
justified,  the  tone  in  which  they  are  delivered 
lacks  much  of  that  critical  objectivity  which 
holds  the  scales  of  judgment  even.  The  book, 
nevertheless,  is  a  good  exposition  of  the  role 
played  by  the  textual  critic  in  literary  study, 
and  repays  careful  reading. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  0/(lahoma 

Germaine  Bree.  Camus.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Rutgers  University  Press.  1959.  x  -b 
275  pages.  $5, 

This  is  without  a  single  doubt  the  best  study 
of  Albert  Camus  that  has  appeared  to  date. 
Germaine  Bree’s  unsurpassed  competence  as 
an  interpreter  of  twentieth<entury  French  lit¬ 
erature,  her  friendship  with  Camus,  the  free 
access  she  had  to  quite  a  lot  of  Camus’s  un¬ 
published  material  and  Camus’s  own  careful 
reading  and  checking  of  her  manuscript  all 
combine  to  produce  a  study  of  great  and  last¬ 
ing  value. 

This  book  will  be  equally  well  received  by 
the  general  reader  and  the  scholar.  With  the 
exception  of  the  very  brief  passages  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  all  quotations 


from  Camus’s  works  are  presented  in  English. 
Nearly  all  of  these  passages  were  translated  by 
Germaine  Bree.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  most 
skilfully  done.  They  fuse  with  her  own  beau¬ 
tifully  wrought  prose  to  offer  us  a  privileged 
view  of  the  world  of  Albert  Camus.  A  book 
for  all  those  who  would  reach  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  our  own  troubled  century  and  of 
its  most  forceful  spokesman. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Oklahoma  City,  Ol{la. 

**  Joseph  E.  Duncan.  The  Revival  of  Meta¬ 
physical  Poetry:  The  History  of  a  Style, 
1800  to  the  Present.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1959.  221 
pages.  $4.50. 

The  principal  virtue  of  Professor  Duncan’s 
book  is  its  comprehensiveness.  The  meta¬ 
physical  style,  which  he  traces  in  the  history 
of  American  and  English  literature  and  criti¬ 
cism,  is  indeed  fully  formed  when  it  first  ap¬ 
pears,  and  there  is  little  new  in  the  analysis 
of  this  style  as  it  is  given  here.  However,  Dun¬ 
can  has  very  carefully  collected  samples  of 
metaphysical  conventions  as  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  continuum  of  literature  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

As  literary  history  or  criticism,  the  limita¬ 
tions  placed  upon  the  book  by  its  subject  are, 
of  course,  severe;  but  students  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  tradition  in  poetry  will  gain  from  this 
book  a  perspective  of  its  endurance  through 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  literary  effort. 

Melvin  W.  Askew 
Kansas  State  College 

**,  Malcolm  Goldstein.  Pope  and  the  Augus¬ 
tan  Stage.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  ix  -j-  139  pages.  $4. 
The  author  documents  Pope’s  close  association 
with  actors,  managers,  critics,  and  playwrights 
from  1713  (when  he  wrote  the  Prologue  for 
Addison’s  Cato).  Goldstein  advances  the  the¬ 
ory  that  in  Gay’s  farces  The  What  D'ye  Call  It 
and  Three  Hours  After  Marriage  Pope  was 
collaborator,  not  just  consultant:  a  paradox, 
since  he  believed  tragedy  the  only  legitimate 
dramatic  form.'  For  a  generation  Pope  was 
the  esteemed  consultant  of  minor  tragedians, 
though  he  was  a  jxxjr  judge  of  public  taste  in 
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plays  and  underrated  dramatic  experiment 
— including  The  Beggar's  Opera.  Pope  in¬ 
veighed  against  the  uniformly  fustian  rhetoric 
of  the  contemporary  drama  and  argued  for 
diction  in  harmony  with  character;  a  criti¬ 
cism  which  Goldstein  maintains  was  both 
“consistent  and  logical.”  This  is  an  interesting 
and  scholarly  monograph. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorl( 

^  Humphry  House,  Graham  Storey,  eds. 
The  Journals  and  Papers  of  Gerard  Man- 
ley  Hophjns.  New  York.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1959.'xxxiii  -|-  579  pages,  ill.  -)- 
43  plates.  $15. 

This  volume  replaces  the  1937  edition  of  Hop¬ 
kins’s  notebooks  and  papers  except  for  his  re¬ 
ligious  writings,  re-edited  as  a  separate  volume 
by  Christopher  Devlin,  S.J.  As  to  the  secular 
papers,  the  1937  edition  is  made  obsolete  by 
recent  discoveries  of  new  material.  The  new 
material  includes  a  journal  for  1866  to  1868, 
which  contains  information  about  his  conver¬ 
sion,  and  more  passages  of  wonderfully  pre¬ 
cise  analysis  of  the  visual  world.  The  passages 
are  complemented  by  a  collection  of  his  draw¬ 
ings,  including  illustrations  from  the  earlier 
diaries.  The  early  diaries  are  printed  almost 
complete,  with  notations  about  money  and 
boots,  about  semantic  or  etymological  associa¬ 
tions  of  words,  about  poetry.  There  are  includ¬ 
ed  all  the  poems  and  fragments  not  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  poems.  An  appendix  contains  all 
that  survives  of  Hopkins’s  musical  composi¬ 
tions.  The  annotations  by  House  and  Storey 
are  full  and  discreet;  they  have  produced  with 
admirable  editorial  skill  a  Ixxjk  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  students  of  I  lopkins’s  mind. 

B.  A.  Parl{ 
University  of  Washington 

**  Rolfe  Humphries,  tr.  The  "Satires”  of  Ju¬ 
venal.  Bloomington,  Ind.  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1958.  186  pages.  $3.75. 

This  translation — or  more  accurately,  version 
— is  a  most  readable  work.  It  is  more  properly 
designated  a  version,  because,  although  the 
translator  adheres  quite  faithfully  to  the  sense 
and  admirably  recaptures  the  spirit  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  satirist,  he  brings  up  to  date  some  of  the 
local  or  contemporary  allusions  in  the  Latin. 
Little-known  hamlets  appear  as  Azusa  and 
Kukamonga,  and  Russians  and  Chinese  do 
service  for  Germans  and  Parthians.  This  mi¬ 
nor  liberty  is  perhaps  balanced  by  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  attempt  to  repnxluce  in  roughly  proxi¬ 


mate  hexameters  the  rugged  verse  of  Juvenal, 
an  attempt  wihch  is  unusually  successful  for 
English  hexameters.  The  reader  ignorant  of 
Latin  may  well  derive  from  Humphries’s  la- 
lx)rs  a  sense  of  the  savor  of  outrage  with  the 
times  felt  by  Juvenal  as  he  lashed  the  Roman 
degeneracy,  calling  a  spade  a  spade — as  does 
Humphries,  incidentally — yet  convincing  one 
of  the  innate  decency  of  the  satirist  and  his 
patriotic  love  of  his  ideal  Rome. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Library.  New  York.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  x  -|-  74  pages  -|-  10 
plates.  $7.50. 

Walpole  began  the  formation  of  his  library  at 
Strawberry  Hill  around  1725,  and  it  remained 
virtually  intact  until  1842  when  it  was  sold 
amid  great  controversy  and  interest.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  during  the  first  twenty-six  days  of 
public  viewing,  some  50,000  people  visited  the 
library.  The  catalogue  went  through  numer¬ 
ous  editions  and  the  public  sale  of  books  alone 
took  sixteen  days,  with  thirty-two  required 
for  the  total  contents  of  the  household. 

Lewis’s  lectures  as  Sandars  Reader  for  1957 
are  three:  “the  first  lecture  is  on  the  books 
themselves  and  how  they  were  housed  and 
catalogued;  the  second  is  on  Walpole’s  reading 
and  the  use  he  made  of  it;  the  third  tells  about 
the  dispersal  of  the  library  and  its  partial  re¬ 
covery.”  Without  resort  to  more  than  a  justi¬ 
fiable  modicum  of  romanticism  and  conjec¬ 
ture,  Lewis  has  produced  a  delightfully  read¬ 
able,  yet  thoroughly  scholarly  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  great  author. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Libraries 

**  Earl  Roy  Miner.  The  Japanese  Tradition 
in  British  and  American  Literature.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1958. 
xvii  -|-  312  pages.  $3.75. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  Western  culture  to  give  an  extended  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  role  Japan  has  played  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  ideas  of  the  British  and  American 
world;  it  is  a  milestone  in  the  field,  from  which 
subsequent  studies  should  develop. 

The  author  divides  the  study  into  three  cy¬ 
cles;  the  first  dates  from  1549,  marked  by  the 
visit  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  Japan,  to  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century;  the  second  starts  from  the 
reopening  of  Japan  in  1853-1854  and  ends  at 
the  turn  of  the  century;  the  third  proceeds 
from  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century 
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to  the  present.  The  major  portion  of  the  work 
deals  with  the  Japanese  tradition  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Imagists  and  their  contemporaries 
with  a  consideration  of  Kabuki  and  No  plays. 

The  study  is  a  continuous  and  irttegrated 
narrative  arriving  at  a  satisfying  coifclusion: 
Japanese  culture  has  enriched  the  Western  lit¬ 
erary  tradition,  Ezra  Pound  and  W.  B.  Yeats 
l>eing  the  principal  transmitters.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  historical  and  biographical 
scholarship;  its  great  weakness  lies  in  the  quali¬ 
tative  assessment  of  the  Japanese  tradition  in¬ 
stead  of  a  quantitative  one.  However,  it  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  trail-blazing  effort,  and, 
as  such,  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  mod¬ 
ern  comparative  literature. 

Yoshiyul{i  Iwamoto 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  J.  Mitchell  Morse.  The  Sympathetic  Alien: 
fames  foyce  and  Catholicism.  New  York. 
New  York  University  Press.  1959.  xi-|-169 
pages.  $4. 

Of  the  eight  chapters  of  Professor  Morse’s 
book,  six  have  already  appeared  in  various 
journals,  some  under  different  titles,  and  one 
in  somewhat  shortened  form.  To  these  six  have 
l)een  added  a  chapter  on  “The  Heretical  Tra¬ 
dition,”  which  although  not  directly  a  Joyce 
study,  presents  a  summary  view  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  background  against 
which  Joyce  must  be  viewed,  and  a  chapter 
which  traces  Joyce’s  blurrings  and  transfer- 
rings  of  masculine  and  feminine  principles  to 
Duns  Scotus  Erigena. 

Among  the  studies  reprinted  are  the  PMLA 
articles,  “Augustine,  Ayenhite,  and  Ulysses”; 
“The  Disobedient  Artists:  Joyce  and  Loyola,” 
now  retitled  “Jesuit  Bark  and  Bitter  Bite:  Igna¬ 
tius  Loyola”;  a  study  of  the  relationship  of 
Shem  and  Shaun  from  Modern  Philology, 
which  has,  strictly  sjxraking,  little  to  do  with 
“Joyce  and  Catholicism”;  and  a  tracing,  first 
published  in  ELH,  of  Joyce’s  theory  of  the 
“godlike  artist”  to  Saint  Augustine.  While  it 
is  convenient  to  have  these  articles  grouped  for 
easy  access,  the  resulting  volume  is  still  a  col¬ 
lection  rather  than  a  unified  b(X)k. 

I  have  noticed  one  error  in  fact.  On  page  81, 
Morse  credits  the  footnote  on  Aunsoph  ( Finne¬ 
gans  Wa/^e,  p.  261)  to  “bad  Dolph.”  In  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Budgen  of  July,  1939,  Joyce  says  that 
while  the  marginalia  of  this  academic  section 
are  by  “the  twins  who  change  sides  at  half¬ 
time,”  the  footnotes  are  ”by  the  girl  (who 
doesn’t).” 

Edward  Murray  Clarl( 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 


**  M.  A.  Screech.  The  Rabelaisian  Marriage. 
Aspects  of  Rabelais’s  Religion,  Ethics  and 
Comic  Philosophy.  London.  Edward  Ar¬ 
nold  (New  York.  St.  Martin’s  Press).  1958. 
viii  -|-  144  pages.  $5.50. 

In  this  book,  Rabelais’s  Tiers  Livre  de  Panta- 
gruel  is  the  focus  of  the  author’s  attention  in 
his  effort  to  explain,  in  their  literary  and  cul¬ 
tural  contexts.  Panurge’s  famous  matrimonial 
concerns.  Panurge  is  known  as  Rabelais’s  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  robust  young  humanist,  eager  to 
learn  about,  and  lovably  confused  about  the 
matter  of  matrimony.  The  author  succeeds  in 
conveying  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  Rabe¬ 
laisian  climate  which,  the  rejection  of  monastic 
values  notwithstanding,  is  genuinely  imbued 
with  evangelical  and  Pauline  Christianity.  In 
this  respect,  certain  aspects  of  Professor 
Screech’s  demonstration  corroborate  the  im¬ 
pression  given  in  another  important  source  of 
relevant  information:  Lucien  Febvre,  Le  pro- 
bleme  de  I’incroyance  au  XV E  siecle.  La  reli¬ 
gion  de  Rabelais,  Paris,  1942  ( 1947). 

Alfred  Adler 
Broo/^lyn  College 

Richard  B.  Sewall.  The  Vision  of  Tragedy. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1959.  xi  -J-  178  pages.  $4. 

This  extended  essay  on  the  uses  of  tragedy,  as 
illustrated  in  the  analyses  of  eight  selected 
texts,  is  at  once  thought-quickening  and  dis- 
ap{)ointing.  The  texts  (The  Bool{  of  fob,  Oe¬ 
dipus  the  King,  Doctor  Faustus,  King  Lear, 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  Moby-Dicl{,  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  and  Absalom,  Absalom!)  seem  to 
comprise  an  undergraduate  course  in  Great 
Books,  and  the  essay  appears  to  hold  fast  to 
the  format  of  such  a  course.  Thus^  although  the 
individual  analyses  are  frequently  perceptive 
and  occasionally  challenging,  they  are,  in  the 
overall,  thin.  Dispensing  with  any  concern 
for  definition  or  the  metaphysical  intricacies 
of  the  subject,  Sewall  moves  pragmatically 
from  text  to  text,  endeavoring  to  show  that  in 
each,  the  protagonist  is  faced  by,  and  partially 
conquers,  the  same  kind  of  boundary-situation 
problem.  For  Sewall  it  is  the  total  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  this  problem  that  forms  the 
essence  of  the  tragic  vision. 

Although  this  book  is  refreshingly  unpre¬ 
tentious  in  its  aims,  the  very  grandeur  of  its 
subject  requires  that  it  be  evaluated  on  the 
highest  critical  level.  On  this  level  Sewall’s 
relative  disregard  for  precise  definition  and, 
more  importantly,  for  the  differing  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  cultural  matrices  which  pro- 
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ducc  his  specimen  texts,  constitutes  a  major 
deficiency.  His  treatments  of  individual  texts 
vary  from  highly  provocative  (The  Bool^  of 
fob)  to  disappointingly  glib  (The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter  and  Moby-Dicl(). 

Earl  IL  Rot/it 
University  of  Louisville 

^  Mack  Hendricks  Singleton,  tr.  Celestina,  a 
Play  in  Twenty-one  Acts  Attributed  to  Fer¬ 
nando  de  Rojas.  Madison,  Wis,  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press.  1958.  xv  -j-  299  pages. 
13.75.^ 

Singleton’s  rendition  of  the  Celestina  follows 
the  twenty-one-act  version  first  appearing  in 
Spanish  editions  of  1502,  but  indicates,  like  the 
Cldsicos  Castellanos  edition  of  Julio  Cejador, 
those  portions  of  the  text  which  represent  in¬ 
terpolations  to  the  primitive  sixteen-act  ver¬ 
sion  of  Burgos  1499.  The  volume  also  con¬ 
tains  some  early  editorial  paraphernalia,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  explanatory  notes  by  the  translator,  and 
a  survey  (with  selected  bibliography)  of  twen¬ 
tieth-century  Celestina  scholarship,  prepared 
by  Candido  Ayllon, 

This  third  English  translaticTn  of  the  “tra- 
gicke-comedy  of  Calisto  and  Melibea”  reflects 
an  admirable  attempt  to  convey  lx)th  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  the  literary  flavor  of  the  original.  Sin¬ 
gleton’s  intentionally  high-flown  language  and 
rhetorical  style  occasionally  exceed  the  limits 
of  similar  tendencies  in  the  Spanish  text,  and 
he  has  not  always  managed  to  reproduce  the 
strikingly  pt)pular,  racy  tone  pervading  the 
speech  of  the  immortal  bawd  and  her  cohorts. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  has  given  us  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  readable  translation  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  shed  further  light  ujkju  this  inifXirtant 
Renaissance  classic. 

,  Mitchell  D.  Triwedi 

University  of  Illinois 

**  The  Taiheil{i.  A  Chronicle  of  Medieval 
japan.  Helen  Craig  McCullough,  tr.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1959. 
xlix  -f-  401  pages  -|-  9  plates.  $7.50. 

This  is  another  volume  in  Columbia’s  monu¬ 
mental  Records  of  Civilization  series.  Written 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  work  is  a  more 
or  less  fictionized  history  describing  the  po¬ 
litical  chaos  of  medieval  Japan.  As  the  trans¬ 
lator  suggests,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  it  in 
terms  of  any  Western  work.  It  seems  to  have 
little  literary  value.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  pages  it  lacks  epic  grandeur.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  sort  of  phantasmagoria  of  bloody 
battles,  mass  hara-kiri,  deeds  of  treachery  and 
bravery.  Characters  appear  and  disappear 


without  leaving  a  lasting  mark  on  the  narra¬ 
tive. 

For  the  Western  reader  not  possessing  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  historical  background 
several  things  stand  out:  the  extraordinary  pic¬ 
ture  of  militaristic  Buddhism;  the  cult  of  sui¬ 
cide  as  an  easy  way  out;  the  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  of  Chinese  literature  on  the  thought  of 
the  time;  the  degradation  of  the  institution  of 
kingship;  the  complete  nonentity  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people;  the  pageantry  of  militarism;  the 
striking  absence  of  that  aesthetic  delicacy  so 
characteristic  of  much  of  Japanese  literature. 

Obviously  The  Taiheikj  is  not  a  work  for 
the  general  reader,  but  rather  for  those  who 
have  begun  their  apprenticeship  to  the  study  of 
Japanese  culture  but  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  where  they  can  readily  read  the  original 
text.  Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 

University  of  California 

Andrey  Biely.  St.  Petersburg.  John  Cour- 
nos,  tr.  New  York.  Grove.  1959.  xxii  -J-  310 
pages.  $4.75. 

Andrey  Biely  (the  pseudonym  of  Boris  Niko¬ 
laevich  Bugayev)  was  very  likely  the  foremost 
exponent  of  Russian  symbolism  in  prose.  Now 
for  the  first  time,  the  English-speaking  reader 
has  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  an  exemplary  work  of  a  ^K-riod  in  Russian 
literature  little  known  or  studied  in  the  West, 

Moving  from  a  distorted,  highly  personal 
view  of  reality  into  a  world  of  shadow,  dream, 
and  hallucination,  Biely  sketches  the  rever- 
IxTations  of  the  1905  Revolution  through  the 
lives  of  a  handful  of  revolutionaries  and  czar- 
ist  adherents.  The  son  of  a  high  government 
official  finds  himself  so  embroiled  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  activity  that  he  is  enjoined  to  plot  his 
father’s  assassination. 

The  title  of  the  novel  may  be  misleading  to 
some.  It  is  not  merely  the  superficial,  physi¬ 
cal  aspect  of  the  city  that  concerns  the  author, 
but  the  significance  of  this  artificially  created 
metropolis  as  a  crucible  for  firing  new  ideas 
and  new  cultures.  Here  the  barbarian  Tartar 
tinctured  with  oriental  mysticism  fuses  with 
the  Western  rational  man  for  whom  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  was  originally  built.  The  narrative  thread 
in  this  work  is  so  impelling  that  it  reads  more 
easily  than  most  symbolist  pnxlucts. 

A  foreword  by  George  Reavy  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  introduction  by  Cournos  place  the  book 
in  both  its  historical  and  literary  perspective. 
C'ournos’s  translation  is  highly  artistic  and  is 
sensitive  to  the  exacting  demands  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  /.  Daniel  Levan 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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**  Earle  Ernst,  cd.  T hree  fapanese  Plays  from 
the  Traditional  Theatre.  New  York.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1959.  xv  -f-  200 
pages.  $6. 

As  author  of  Kabul^i  Theatre,  Earle  Ernst  is 
held  in  high  esteem.  The  new  volume,  which 
he  edited  and  for  which  he  wrote  introduc¬ 
tions,  one  each  for  the  three  traditional  forms 
of  Japanese  drama,  will  gain  him  still  new 
friends.  We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  Doll  play,  an  almost  vanished  art. 
The  examples  of  No  and  Kabuki  dramas,  too, 
are  very  significant  and  instructive.  Ernst  had 
the  support  and  collaboration  of  other  experts. 
All  deserve  our  appreciative  thanks  for  these 
versions  written  in  gexx!  modern  English,  re¬ 
vised  after  actual  performances  in  the  United 
States,  and  containing  stage  business  based  on 
Japanese  productions. 

Walt  her  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Christopher  isherwood.  All  the  Conspira¬ 
tors.  New  York.  New  Directions.  1958. 
255  pages.  $3. 

In  a  new  introduction,  Isherwood  suggests  the 
book  may  be  viewed  as  a  period  piece.  His 
first  novel,  published  in  England  in  1928,  it  is 
written  with  remarkable  perception  and  clar¬ 
ity.  However,  it  is  dull,  and  the  characters, 
though  authentic,  are  bores. 

Dealing  with  the  conflicts  and  frustrations 
of  a  middlc<lass  family.  All  the  Conspirators 
is  a  rebel  war  cry,  and  its  main  interest  lies  in 
comparison  between  the  angry  young  man  of 
the  Twenties  and  his  counterpart  of  today. 
Isherwcxxl  wrote  objectively  and  sparingly. 
Absent  are  the  whines,  whimpers,  tasteless  pet¬ 
ulance,  and  spates  of  repetitive  verbiage  with 
which  today’s  self-conscious  rebels  drown  style, 
sense,  and  sensibility.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Sylvester  Stein.  Second-Class  Taxi.  Lon¬ 
don.  Faber  &  Faber.  1958.  209  pages.  15/. 
A  B(X)k  Society  recommendation  in  England, 
this  well  written  and  frequently  humorous 
novel  is  a  serious  commentary  on  conditions 
today  in  South  Africa.  Stein  is  a  compassionate 
and  observant  writer  with  a  neat  ability  to  de¬ 
pict  character  with  admirable  economy  of 
wordsr  His  African  lad,  Staffnurse,  is  a  de¬ 
lightfully  engaging  and  convincing  human 
being.  Unlike  most  first  novels,  this  is  re¬ 
freshingly  unselfconscious  and  unpretentious 
in  style  and  content.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York^.N.  Y. 


^  August  Strindberg.  The  Saga  of  the  Fol- 
l^ungs.  Engelbref^t.  Walter  Johnson,  tr.  Se- 
atde.  Wash.  University  of  Washington 
Press.  1959.  ix  -f-  204  pages  4  plates.  $4. 
Together  with  the  University  of  Washington 
Press,  Johnson  continues  the  praiseworthy  en¬ 
terprise  of  making  Strindberg’s  historical  plays 
available  in  English.  With  the  present  instal¬ 
ment,  the  scries  of  eleven  post-Inferno  dramas 
dealing  with  Swedish  history  has  actually  be¬ 
come  complete.  The  Saga  of  the  Foll^ungs 
(1899)  being  number  one  and  Engelbrel{t 
(1901)  number  five  by  date  of  composition. 
The  translations  are  carefully  done,  academic 
in  tone  rather  than  conceived  as  dramatic  dia¬ 
logue  to  be  spoken  by  actors  on  the  stage. 
There  are  lengthy  introductions  and  copious 
notes  as  well  as  a  few  photographs  illustrat¬ 
ing  scenes  in  Swedish  performances  of  the 
first  of  the  two  plays.  Harry  Bergholz 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Margaret  Trist.  Morning  in  Queensland. 
New  York.  Lippincott.  1958.  254  pages. 
$3.75. 

Margaret  Trist  is  a  writer  whose  short  stories 
and  novels  deal  with  the  little — indeed,  some¬ 
times  trivial — incidents  in  everyday  life  in  the 
Australian  “bush.”  Her  novel  Sun  on  the  Hills 
( 1945)  was  well  received  and  displayed  a  quite 
considerable  ability  to  delineate  and  develop 
character.  Morning  in  Queensland  deals,  in 
the  author’s  characteristically  optimistic  fash¬ 
ion,  with  the  minor  crises  in  the  life  of  Tansy 
Strathallen,  the  daughter  of  separated  parents. 
In  both  character  development  and  plot  con¬ 
struction  this  novel  is  not  wholly  satisfying, 
yet  it  has  an  appeal  that  derives  from  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  portrayal  of  emotion-wrought  social 
situations.  Margaret  Trist  is  not  one  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  major  novelists,  but  she  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  one.  A.  L.  McLeod 

State  U niversity  of  New  Yorl^ 

Charles  Brasch.  The  Estate  and  Other 
Poems.  Christchurch,  N.  Z.  Caxton  Press. 
1957.  61  pages.  15/. 

Charles  Brasch,  a  New  Zealand  poet,  in  his 
third  collection  of  poems,  reiterates  that  man’s 
“estate”  is  one  of  loneliness  and  isolation: 
“Nor  can  we  follow/Another,  however  dear; 
men  are  lost  to  each  other/ At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  meeting.  .  .  .”  Or,  as  he  puts  it  in 
another  way:  “We  who  are  each  a  world,  what 
do  we  know  of/Each  other  except  that  outer 
light  or  darkness/That  shuts  the  self  with- 
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From  the  lines  quoted,  Brasch’s  particularly 
philosophical  bent  of  mind  is  revealed.  But 
what  is  not  revealed  is  a  certain  toughness  of 
diction  not  always,  unfortunately,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  necessary  toughness  of  idea.  There 
is  prolixity,  and  frequently,  were  it  not  for  a 
verbal  strength,  a  falling  off  into  dilute  senti¬ 
ment.  But  the  poet  has  a  strong  command  of 
language,  and  fine  descriptive  powers.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  craggy,  solitary  landscapes,  he 
has  been  able  to  write  nature  poetry  about 
New  Zealand  rather  than  English  nature 
poetry  by  chance  originating  in  New  Zealand. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Ol{la. 

^  Ralph  Gustafson,  ed.  The  Penguin  Boof{ 
of  Canadian  Verse.  Baltimore.  Penguin. 
1959.  256  pages.  $0.85. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  anthology  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  pxjetry  in  English;  Many  readers  will 
doubtless  wish  that  at  least  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  French-Canadian  poets  had  been  in¬ 
cluded.  The  various  periods  and  “schools”  of 
verse  are  nicely  balanced  and  the  selections 
include  both  renowned  and  unfamiliar  poems, 
so  that  there  is  some  improvement  on  the 
earlier  Penguin  anthology  of  Canadian  verse. 
For  some  reason  Pauline  Johnson  is  not  repre¬ 
sented:  the  only  significant  omission.  The  In¬ 
troduction  is  quite  disappointing:  It  is  far 
from  enlightening,  and  its  style  is  dismal. 
This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
book.  A  short  biographical  index  is  con¬ 
venient.  A.  L.  McLeod 

State  University  of  New  Yor/( 

D.  H.  Lawrence.  Loo1{l  We  Have  Come 
Through!  Austin,  Texas.  University  of 
Texas  Press.  1958.  Ill  pages,  ill.  $3. 

This  volume  of  Lawrence  poems,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1917  in  a  limited  edition,  is  here  made 
available  again  as  an  independent  text,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  poems  rejected  by  the 
original  editors,  and  with  earlier  versions  of 
several  poems.  Subtitled  “A  Cycle  of  Love  Po¬ 
ems,”  it  is  a  product  of  Lawrence’s  early  years 
with  Frieda  Lawrence;  and  the  present  edition 
is,  appropriately,  prefaced  with  an  inform.  1 
commentary  by  Frieda  Lawrence  recorded  a 
few  years  before  her  death.  Lawrence’s  po¬ 
etry,  which  has  long  enjoyed  a  private  honor 
among  practicing  poets,  has  recently  begun  to 
receive  more  general  attention.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  book  is  a  significant  indication; 
and  the  title  poem,  to  name  only  one'  of  the 
pieces  reprinted  here,  is  evidence  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  justly  deserved.  Sarah  Youngblood 
UniversLy  of  Minnesota 


**  Octavio  Paz,  comp.  An  Anthology  of 
Mexican  Poetry.  Samuel  Beckett,  tr. 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Indiana  University 
Press.  1958.  213  pages.  $3.50. 

This  anthology,  ranging  from  the  early  Co¬ 
lonial  period  to  the  break-up  of  Modernism 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
offers  to  the  English-speaking  public  a  gen¬ 
erous  selection  from  the  works  of  thirty-five 
poets.  The  poetry  selected  is  of  the  highest 
quality  and,  at  the  same  time,  Octavio  Paz  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  volume  historically 
representative.  Paz’s  biobibliographical  notes 
on  the  individual  poets,  together  with  his  es¬ 
say,  “Introduction  to  the  History  of  Mexican 
Poetry,”  provide  an  extremely  intelligent  and 
impassioned  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his 
country’s  poetry.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is 
marred  by  a  serious  defect.  In  the  first  edition, 
which  was  published  in  Paris  (Nagel.  1952), 
the  Spanish  texts  appeared  along  with  the 
French  translations  on  opposite  pages.  This 
surely  must  have  been  the  original  plan  for  the 
edition  in  English,  for  this  alone  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  uninspired  translations  of  play¬ 
wright  Samuel  Beckett.  They  must  have  been 
intended  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the  orig¬ 
inal  Spanish  poems,  which  unfortunately  do 
not  appear. 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 

**  Robert  M.  Adams.  Strains  of  Discord: 
Studies  in  Literary  Openness.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cornell  University  Press.  1958.  ix  -j-  220 
pages.  $3.75. 

A  refined  and  subtle  critic  deals  in  this  book 
with  “literary  openness,”  a  term  he  uses  to 
define  the  “form”  of  those  works  from  Euri¬ 
pides  to  Jack  Kerouac,  which  by  design  omit 
the  resolution  of  emotional  or  ideological  is¬ 
sues,  the  unification  of  all  the  threads  of  narra¬ 
tive  or  of  parallel  patterns  of  imagery,  .d 
those  forms  which  allow  the  author  deliberate¬ 
ly  to  break  the  framework  of  his  fiction  in 
order  to  comment  in  his  own  person. 

Although  the  tone  of  complete  repose  and 
downright  indifference  may  alienate  some  of 
his  readers  and  dull  the  impact  of  his  insights, 
Adams  has  produced  a  valuable  book.  His 
analyses  are  insightful  and  they  are  suggestive. 
His  analysis  of  Hippolytus,  for  instance,  clear¬ 
ly  suggests  that  the  Aristotelian  definition  of 
tragedy  on  the  basis  of  catharsis  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  for  those  forms  of  tragedy  which  are  not 
“closed,”  which  are  never  resolved.  It  may, 
moreover,  point  to  a  clearer  definition  of 
catharsis  itself. 
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Strains  of  Discord  is  a  valuable  book:  It 
suggests  new  values  for  a  critically  neglected 
form  of  literary  art;  it  provides  nicely  dis¬ 
criminating  analyses  of  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  literature;  and  like  its  subject,  the 
open  form,  it  is  infinitely  expansible  through 
the  medium  of  its  suggestions. 

Melvin  W.  As\ew 
Kansas  State  College 

**  Claude  T,  Bissell,  ed.  Our  Living  Tradi¬ 
tion:  Seven  Canadians.  Toronto.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press.  1957.  x-f-  149  pages. 
$3.50. 

These  biographical  lectures  sponsored  by 
Carlcton  College  have  an  Introduction  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Claude  T,  Bissell,  now  President-elect 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  There  is  no 
claim  that  the  seven  chosen  are  the  seven  great¬ 
est  names  in  Canadian  letters  and  public  af¬ 
fairs.  All  seven  are  prominent  names.  Their 
biographers  are  all  able.  The  discussion  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  by  D.  G.  Creighton  is  not¬ 
able.  Among  the  seven  are  the  poet  Lampman 
and  the  novelist  Grove. 

What  is  Canada’s  “Living  Tradition”.?  The 
term  transcends  the  individual  because  all  sev¬ 
en  were  deceased.  Its  meaning  baffles  Canadi¬ 
ans  and  their  American  friends.  After  Carle- 
ton  College’s  pioneering,  should  not  Presi¬ 
dent  Bissell  continue  to  invoke  the  Canadian 
spirit.? 

Freeland  F.  Penney 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Neville  Braybrooke,  ed.  T.  5.  Fliot:  A 
Symposium  for  His  Seventieth  Birthday. 
New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy. 
1958.  221  pages.  $5. 

This  collection  of  tributes,  odes,  encomia,  ap¬ 
preciative  testimonials,  and  a  scattering  of 
essays,  is  not  generally  notable  for  any  par¬ 
ticularly  revealing  insights  into  the  quality  of 
a  poet’s  work  which  has  become  classic  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime.  Although  the  book  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  more  conventionally 
scholarly  and  critical  volumes  by  Helen  Gard¬ 
ner,  Grover  Smith,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Drew,  or 
Leonard  Unger,  it  does  indicate  that  Eliot’s 
work  has  achieved  an  acceptance  far  beyond 
the  academies. 

Braybrooke  has  induced  into  this  birthday 
offering  to  Eliot  a  most  catholic  array  of 
spokesmen.  TTicre  arc,  in  addition  to  some 
“literary  names”  usually  found  in  books  of 
this  kind,  actors  and  actresses;  stage,  film,  and 
television  producers;  composers;  English  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students;  and  teachers.  The  con¬ 


tributions — some  of  them  are  very  brief  ex¬ 
pressions  of  reactions  to  or  experiences  with 
Eliot’s  work — arc  interesting;  and  W.  F.  Jack 
son  Knight’s  essay,  “T.  S.  Eliot  as  a  Classical 
Scholar,”  and  G.  S.  Fraser’s  “W.  B.  Yeats  and 
T.  S.  Eliot”  arc  really  expert  pieces.  Rut  the 
general  temper  of  the  volume  is  as  sentimen¬ 
tally  and  narrowly  “appreciative”  as  the  title 
would  suggest. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  Leslie  Fiedler,  ed.  The  Art  of  the  Essay. 
New  York.  Crowell.  1958.  xvii  -j-  640 
pages.  $4.25. 

This  collection  of  essays  aims,  according  to  the 
compiler,  at  “making  clear  what  the  essay  at 
its  best  is.”  In  this  respect  the  book  is  com¬ 
pletely  succccssful.  Ranging  hbtorically  from 
Montaigne’s  “Of  Presumption”  (1580)  to 
Mary  McCarthy’s  “America  the  Beautiful” 
(1957),  the  essays  are  grouped  into  three 
major  sections:  “The  Discovery  of  the  Self,” 
“America,”  and  “Ourselves  and  Our  Culture.” 
Within  each  section  such  provocative  juxta¬ 
positions  as  Charles  Lamb  and  Scott  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Charles  Dickens  and  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
and  Herman  Melville  and  Wyndham  Lewis 
lift  the  reader  out  of  accustomed  grooves  into 
broader  areas  of  investigation.  Study  questions 
enhance  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  text. 

Arthur  O.  L^wis,  fr. 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Irving  Howe,  ed.  Modern  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism:  An  Anthology.  Boston.  Beacon. 
1958.  438  pages.  $6.50. 

Modern  literature,  Howe  asserts,  is  always 
difficult  because  it  runs  counter  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  modes  of  thought  or  expression;  hence, 
the  critic  who  is  willing  to  consider  it  at  all 
must  mediate  between  the  new  work  and  the 
reader.  Since  about  1915  in  the  United  States, 
critics  have  also  been  concerned  for  the  nature 
and  quality  of  our  culture  and  consequently 
have  set  themselves  up  as  they  did  a  century 
earlier,  in  the  role  of  watchdogs  over  good 
taste  and  values.  “Modern”  American  criti¬ 
cism,  Howe  believes,  may  be  said  to  have 
started  with  Van  Wyck  Brooks’s  manifesto  in 
1915;  and  he  notes  many  of  its  manifestations 
as  it  waged  its  commando  raids  against  its  foes 
for  the  following  thirty-five  years.  During  the 
past  few  years  it  has  become  less  combative, 
and  he  attempts  in  the  thirty-one  essays  which 
he  collects  to  show  how  criticism  was  prac¬ 
ticed  during  these  warlike  years.  He  includes 
a  slight  sprinkling  only  of  essays  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  paperbacks  or  other  anthologies,  but 
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offers  a  stimulating  variety  of  new  names  to 
the  critical  reader.  His  volume  supplements 
the  usual  run  of  collections  while  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  sampling  in  itself. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  W.  D.  Howells.  Criticism  and  Fiction  and 
Other  Essays.  Clara  Marburg  Kirk,  Rudolf 
Kirk,  eds.  New  York.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1959.  xix  -[-413  pages.  $6. 

This  long-awaited  selection  from  Howclls’s 
voluminous  critical  essays  and  reviews  is  a 
needed  item  in  establishing  a  Howell  bibliog¬ 
raphy  more  in  accord  with  his  present  position 
in  American  literary  history.  The  reissuance 
of  Criticism  and  Fiction  in  its  entirety  is  alone 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  publication  of  this 
collection.  In  addition,  however,  the  “other 
essays”  are  admirably  chosen  to  demonstrate 
Howells’s  wide-ranging  literary  interests  in  na¬ 
tive  American  writers  and  Continental  masters 
— among  them,  Bjornson,  Verga,  Vald6s,  Ib¬ 
sen,  and  Tolstoy,  as  well  as  Henry  James,  Mark 
Twain,  Crane,  and  Norris.  Other  essays  of  a 
more  general  nature  reflect  Howells’s  groping 
definitions  of,  and  staunch  battles  for,  “real¬ 
ism”  in  practice  as  well  as  in  ideal.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  and  textual  notes  are  scholarly  and  un¬ 
usually  extensive. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  ^  of  Louisville 

**  Susanne  K.  Langer,  ed.  Reflections  on  Art. 
Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1958. 
xviii  -j-  364  pages  -f-  8  plates.  $6.50. 

As  the  editor  cogently  points  out,  one  of  the 
new  sources  of  philosophical  thinking  today  is 
the  timeless  phenomenon  of  art.  This  volume 
is  intended  to  make  available  some  twenty-six 
highly  significant  essays  on  the  philosophy  of 
art  which  have  appeared  in  various  countries 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  Among  the  authors 
represented  are  Baensch,  Marcel,  Drager,  Miil- 
ler,  Coomaraswamy,  and  Malraux.  The  pajiers 
vary  in  length,  subject  matter,  and  approach, 
but  all  are  centered  on  the  problem  of  the 
nature  of  art  and  the  principles  and  processes 
of  artistic  creation.  Though  sometimes  not 
easy  to  read,  they  are  always  very  stimulating 
and  rewarding  intellectual  discussions. 

Walter  G.  Langlois 
Boston  College 

D.  M.  McKeithan.  Court  Trials  in  Marl{ 
Twain  and  Other  Essays.  The  Hague. 
Nijhoff.  1958.  xi  -f-  178  pages.  9.50  fl. 

This  collection  of  essays  emphasizes,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  Foreword,  the  “Americanism”  of 
Mark  Twain:  his  interest  in  legal  justice  in 
the  United  States,  the  influence  of  frontier 
humor  on  his  writing,  his  answers  to  various 
foreign  critics  of  America,  and  his  Americani¬ 
zation  of  several  of  the  foreign  sources  which 
he  used.  In  the  first  seven  chapters,  the  author 
describes  the  court  scenes  in  six  of  Twain’s 
works.  These  descriptions  are  clear  and  co¬ 
herent,  but  discussion  of  the  trials  is  so  limited 
that  the  reader  might  better  read  the  scenes  as 
Twain  wrote  them  and  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.  The  other  essays  discuss,  briefly,  mat¬ 
ters  as  diverse  as  Twain’s  story  of  the  bull  and 
the  bees  (more  summary),  and  his  war  with 
English  critics  of  America.  • 

Here,  then,  is  a  gallimaufry  of  plot  sum¬ 
mary  and  sketchy  discussion.  If  there  are  any 
readers  unaware  of  Twain’s  Americanism, 
this  book  does  point  out  that  he  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  with  American  ideas,  attitudes,  and 
points  of  view.  Leah  A.  Strong 

Cedar  Crest  College 

**  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Select¬ 
ed  Speeches:  1948-1955.  New  York.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1957.  156  pages.  $3. 
The  fifty  speeches  in  this  collection  were  deliv¬ 
ered  to  an  astonishing  variety  of  audiences  on 
remarkably  varied  topics.  Yet  each  is  exem¬ 
plary  in  its  adaptation  to  both  audience  and 
occasion.  Two  long  speeches — really  essays — 
one  on  “Aviation  and  the  Development  of  Re¬ 
mote  Areas”  and  the  other  the  Presidential 
Address  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  reveal  considerable  skill 
in  expository  composition.  The  speeches  arc 
frequently  aphoristic  and  make  widespread 
use  of  illustration,  example,  and  analogy.  The 
language  is  clear,  concise,  correct,  yet  pic¬ 
turesque  and  original.  The  use  of  humor,  the 
ability  to  include  ethical  and  emotional  proofs, 
the  ability  to  convey  the  atmosphere  of  the 
occasion:  all  these  qualities  reveal  the  Prince 
as  a  consummate  speaker. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yor\ 

**  Roland  Penrose.  Picasso:  His  Life  and 
Worl(^.  New  York.  Harper.  1958. 392  pages 
-f-  29  plates.  $6. 

Roland  Penrose  has  known  Picasso  since  1936. 
His  long  friendship  with  the  painter  and  his 
love  and  admiration  for  him  and  his  work 
have  resulted  in  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  works  yet  published  about  Picasso. 
This  is  a  book  of  unabashed  hero-worship,  yet 
it  is  also  the  work  of  a  careful  and  perceptive 
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writer.  The  multiple  facets  of  Picasso’s  per¬ 
sonality,  the  tortuous  paths  of  his  development, 
the  incredible  wealth  of  his  oeuvre  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  appealing  warmth  and  simplicity. 
Penrose  not  only  describes  in  detail  the  life 
and  work  of  a  masterful  painter  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  human  being,  but  also  captures  the 
drama  and  excitement  of  a  great  period  of 
mfxlern  art.  The  illustrations  are  numerous, 
but  minute,  and  assume  some  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Picasso’s  art.  An  indispensable  refer¬ 
ence  work,  a  fascinating  biography,  and  an  al¬ 
together  lovable  book. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Adrian  Stokes.  Monet.  New  York.  VVit- 
tenborn.  1959.  22  pages,  ill.  $2.50. 

Claude  Monet,  with  Auguste  Renoir,  became 
the  leader  of  the  Impressionist  movement  that 
was  to  spread  its  influence  throughout  the 
Western  world.  They  were  essentially  paint¬ 
ers  of  light  and  atmosphere.  In  his  formative 
years  Monet,  like  many  other  artists,  lived  in 
poverty  and  actually  subsisted  on  inadequate 
food. 

Shelves  of  good  books  about  Monet  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published.  This  work,  in  magazine 
form,  consists  of  an  intrcxluction  of  five  pages 
and  notes  about  Monet’s  paintings  on  nine  ad¬ 
ditional  pages.  The  introduction  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  philosophical  explanation  of  Monet’s 
aims  and  accomplishments.  Some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  would  probably  seem  a  bit  be¬ 
wildering  to  old  Monet. 

The  half-page  tipped-in  plates  are  anemic 
and  unsatisfactory  as  color  reproductions. 

Oscar  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

Nan  Cooke  Carpenter.  Music  in  the  Me¬ 
dieval  and  Renaissance  Universities.  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
1958.  xiii  -f-  394  pages  -f-  8  plates.  $6. 

The  author  has  delved  industriously  into  the 
archives  of  the  leading  European  universities, 
and  has  gleaned  a  corpus  of  facts — informative, 
interesting,  instructive,  ofttimes  amusing — 
pertinent  to  the  practice  and  teaching  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  those  venerable  institutions. 

There  may  not  have  been  a  “crying  need”  or 
“urgent  demand’’  for  such  a  compilation,  but 
the  book  makes  pleasant  reading  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  reading  public.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  author  seems  to  address  only  accomplished 
scholars.  Numerous  quotations  in  Latin  or  in 
any  of  half  a  dozen  languages  are  forever  crop¬ 


ping  up,  usually  without  benefit  of  transla¬ 
tion.  This  makes  for  a  pleasing,  intimate, 
qui-potest-capere,  capiat-%ly\t  such  as  a  witty 
raconteur  would  affect  before  a  gathering  of 
scholars.  Enjoyable  as  would  this  delivery  be 
for  the  scholars,  it  would  leave  the  “general 
reader”  sadly  in  the  lurch. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mina  Curtiss.  Bizet  and  His  World.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1958.  xvi  477  -}-  xvii 
pages  -f-  24  plates.  $7.50. 

Many  unpublished  letters  of  Bizet  make  this 
new  biography  of  the  composer  of  Carmen  a 
valuable  Ixxjk.  The  author,  using  an  objective 
approach,  succeeds  in  re<reating  Bizet’s  world 
with  its  brilliance,  rivalries,  intrigues,  and 
back-stage  politics. 

What  emerges  from  Bizet’s  letters  and  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries  is  the  portrait 
of  a  genius  who  was  a  faithful  friend,  a  good- 
willed  but  unsuccessful  husband,  who  lacked 
the  amount  of  egotism  a  genius  needs  in  order 
to  survive. 

There  are  some  splendid  portraits  of  per¬ 
sons  close  to  Bizet,  especially  Formental  Ha- 
levy,  Gounod,  and  Galli-Marie,  the  first  Car¬ 
men.  Outstanding  are  the  chapters  on  the 
premiere  of  Carmen,  and  Mina  Curtiss  shows 
why  the  opera  did  not  become  a  success  until 
1883.  The  author  also  presents  evidence  that 
Bizet’s  early  death  was  due  to  natural  causes. 

Bizet  and  His  World  is  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  composer’s  music.  An  equally 
intense  study  on  that  subject  would  be  a  most 
desirable  companion  book. 

Leo  Weinstein 
Stanford  University 

William  S.  Newman.  The  Sonata  in  the 
Baroque  Era.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1959.  xvi  -|- 
447  pages,  ill.  $8. 

Of  all  the  musical  forms,  the  sonata  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  shown  the  greatest  vitality.  Its  re¬ 
sources  are  far  from  exhausted;  its  potential 
remains  considerable,  even  after  more  than 
three  centuries  of  exploitation. 

The  title  “Sonata”  poses  an  immediate  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  historian.  Many  preliminary  prob¬ 
lems  need  to  be  solved  before  the  writer  will 
know  in  what  direction  to  lead  his  researches. 
Not  all  musicians  will  agree  with  the  limits 
and  classifications  which  author  Newman  sets 
himself,  as  explained  in  the  Introductory  chap¬ 
ters.  But  all  must  agree  that  his  90-page  study 
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on  the  Baroque  sonata  is  eminently  interest¬ 
ing,  testifying  to  wide  experience  and  far- 
reaching  study.  Analysis  of  individual  sonatas, 
arranged  by  countries,  composers,  and  dates, 
covers  about  three  hundred  pages. 

If  the  remaining  three  volumes  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  “History  of  the  Sonata  Idea”  maintain 
the  same  high  standards,  we  may  expect  this 
work  to  take  rank  with  the  monumental 
achievements  in  musicology. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  James  Agate,  comp.  T he  English  Dramatic 
Critics  (1660-1932):  An  Anthology.  New 
York.  Hill  &  Wang.  1958.  xii  -f  370  pages. 
$3.95. 

This  collection  should  demolish  the  dusty  no¬ 
tion  that  nothing  is  as  dead  as  yesterday’s 
newspaper,  for  the  papers  of  yesterday — and 
some  few  days  before — furnished  the  late 
James  Agate  a  spate  of  lively  criticism.  His 
book  is  filled,  as  it  should  be,  with  name  drop¬ 
ping.  Though  it  lacks  the  breadth  and  inev¬ 
itable  dullnesses  of  a  history  of  the  English 
stage,  its  pages  glitter  with  names  like  Gar¬ 
rick,  Siddons,  Kean,  Macready,  and  Irving,  as 
well  as  Salvini,  Rejane,  Rachel,  Clairon,  Bern¬ 
hardt,  Duse,  and  John  Barrymore. 

Agate’s  critics  are  no  less  distinguished  than 
their  subjects.  Here  is  Oliver  Goldsmith  join¬ 
ing  critics  across  the  centuries  by  censuring 
artifices  that  make  the  most  docile  theatergoer 
writhe.  To  protect  actors’  clothes,  London 
managers  two  hundred  years  ago  had  carpets 
spread  just  before  a  death  scene.  “Laying  the 
cloth,”  Goldsmith  complained,  “is  not  a  more 
sure  indication  of  dinner  than  laying  the  car¬ 
pet  of  bloody  work  at  Drury-lane.”  Then 
there  is  George  Henry  Lewes  (a  most  earnest 
Victorian,  as  befits  the  mate  of  George  Eliot) 
making  wide  and  deep  incisions  as  he  explores 
the  art  of  acting. 

William  Archer,  on  the  other  hand,  tinges 
his  knife  with  the  playwright’s  rather  than  the 
players’  blood,  the  victim  being  his  friend 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Shaw  himself  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Symons  are  represented  by  instructively 
parallel  essays  on  the  merits  of  Sara  Bernhardt 
and  Eleanora  Duse.  One  thing  most  of  these 
essays  share:  a  zest  for  the  theater  that  critics 
of  the  other  arts  might  sneeringly  condemn  as 
amateurish.  Even  the  notoriously  cool-blooded 
Shaw  spells  out  his  admiration  for  Duse  with 
schoolboy  feverishness. 

fames  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 


Arpad  Bogseh.  Universal  Copyright  Con¬ 
vention:  An  Analysis  and  Commentary. 
New  York.  Bowker.  1958.  xx  -f-  279  pages. 
$12. 

The  Universal  Copyright  Convention,  a  multi¬ 
lateral  treaty,  was  adopted  in  Geneva  in  1952 
by  an  intergovernmental  conference  in  which 
fifty  countries  participated.  It  became  effective 
in  1955.  As  stated  in  the  Preamble,  this  conven¬ 
tion  is  “additional  to,  and  without  impairing 
international  systems  already  in  force,”  which 
would  take  care  of  the  Berne  Convention  and 
certain  inter-American  conventions;  Article 
XIX  makes  these  relations  more  specific. 

The  author,  who  was  secretary  of  the  unesco 
Geneva  Conference  in  1952,  was  associated 
with  the  Copyright  Division  of  unesco  from 
1948  to  1954,  when  he  became  Legal  Adviser 
in  the  U.  S.  Copyright  Office.  It  would  take  a 
copyright  lawyer  and  more  space  than  is  at  our 
disposal  to  review  properly  the  author’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  articles  of  the  convention,  but 
it  certainly  can  be  stated  that  the  volume  shows 
Bogseh’s  thorough  knf)wledge  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  proceedings  involved.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  was  concluded  with  the  signing  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  thirty-six  countries. 

The  b(x)k  prints  each  article  in  italics,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  explanatory  comments  in  offset 
type  (the  bulk  of  the  book),  the  English  text 
in  bold  face,  the  French  and  Spanish  texts  in 
small  type,  and  the  report  of  the  Rapporteur- 
General,  Sir  John  Blake,  U.  K.  delegate,  who 
made  his  report  very  complete  and  detailed 
(25  pages)  as  to  what  transpired  and  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  participation  of  the  various  delegates. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Michael  Macklem.  The  Anatomy  of  the 
World.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  University  of 
Minnesota  Press.  1958.  x  -\-  139  pages. 
$3.50. 

This  impressive  little  book  is  a  study  of  the 
revolution  in  British  philosophical  and  reli¬ 
gious  attitudes  during  the  period  from  Donne’s 
An  Anatomie  of  the  World  (1611)  to  Pope’s 
An  Essay  on  Man  (1733),  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  relations  between  natural  and  moral 
law.  The  book  is  well  documented  by  primary 
sources,  and  contains  a  discussion  of  the  long 
controversy  (1681-1700)  over  Thomas  Bur¬ 
net’s  theory  of  The  Flood.  Macklem’s  work  is 
a  good  companion,  though  by  no  means  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  for  the  well  known  books  by  Basil  Wil¬ 
ley  on  the  same  period. 

R.  T.  Simonds 
.American  University 
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*  Frederic  Will.  Intelligible  Beauty  in  Aes¬ 
thetic  T  bought  from  Winchelmann  to  Vic¬ 
tor  Cousin.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1958. 21 1 
pages.  15.80  dm. 

In  this  book  the  author  proposes  to  explain 
the  development  (between  1755  and  1833)  of 
two  important  theories  regarding  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  gaining  knowledge  through  aesthetic 
cxp>erience:  the  neoclassical  view  that  beauty 
merely  reflects  a  Platonic  idea;  and  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  conviction  that  meaning  is  organically 
inherent  in  the  object  of  beauty.  For  various 
reasons  he  fails  to  do  so. 

First,  this  is  not  really  a  history  at  all,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  previously  published  es¬ 
says,  loosely  framed  by  chapters  on  Plato- 
Plotinus  and  Schclling-Hegcl.  Because  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  reorganize  the  material, 
many  of  the  chapters  lose  the  effect  they  may 
have  had  as  articles.  The  discussion  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  for  instance,  comes  before  the  sections 
on  Kant,  Goethe,  and  the  German  Romanti¬ 
cists,  upon  whom  he  was  greatly  dependent. 
And  how  is  historical  pcrsjjective  to  be  shown 
if  the  article  on  Cousin  precedes  the  study  of 
Winckelmann? 

Secondly,  some  of  the  chapters  are  question¬ 
able  in  themselves:  the  section  on  Kant’s  aes¬ 
thetics  is  more  speculation  than  fact,  and  the 
treatment  of  Goethe  fails  to  consider  the  fact 
that  Goethe’s  aesthetic  position  shifted  from 
the  neoclassical  through  the  Romantic  to  a 
synthesis  of  the  two. 

TTiird,  there  is  no  attempt  to  relate  the  iso¬ 
lated  articles  by  any  sort  of  transition,  and 
the  omissions  are  glaring  (e.g.,  Schiller  and 
A.  W.  Schlegel).  Finally,  the  writing  is  not 
only  imprecise  but  also  marred  by  frequent 
stylistic  lapses  and  grammatical  mistakes. 

Theodore  Ziol\owski 
Yale  University 

**  John  Blofeld,  tr.  The  Zen  Teaching  of 
Huang  Po  on  the  Transmission  of  Mind. 
London.  Rider.  1958.  136  pages.  $3.25. 
This  is  a  complete  translation  of  the  Huang 
Po  Ch’uan  Hsin  Pa  Yao,  a  short  ninth-century 
Chinese  Zen  classic.  Much  of  the  text  appears 
here  for  the  first  time  in  English.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  a  series  of  dis¬ 
courses  between  P’ei  Hsiu,  a  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  official  and  scholar,  and  Hsi  Yun,  the 
founder  of  the  Huang  Po  sect  of  Zen  Bud¬ 
dhism;  and  (2)  a  collection  of  over  fifty  dia¬ 
logues,  sermons,  and  anecdotes  recorded  by 
P’ei  Hsiu.  The  teachings  of  Hsi  Yun  arc  rela¬ 
tively  free  from  highly  technical  terms,  being 
well  illustrated.  Also  the  translator’s  introduc¬ 


tion  and  explanatory  notes  arc  exceptionally 
fine.  The  person  interested  in  Zen  will  find 
important  materials  made  easily  available  in 
this  volume. 

/.  C.  Feaver 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Frederick  C.  Grant.  Ancient  Judaism  and 
the  New  Testament.  New  York.  Macmil¬ 
lan.  1959.  xvii  -f-  155  pages.  $3.50. 

Most  books  on  Christian-Jewish  relations  arc 
like  medieval  court  discussions  between  monk 
and  rabbi.  The  same  party  always  “wins.” 
Happily,  Grant’s  book  is  entirely  different. 
One  may  apply  the  New  Testament  quotation: 
“The  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  The  book 
seeks  to  set  the  Christian  reader  free  from 
prejudice  against  the  Jewish  background  of 
Christianity.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  de¬ 
cried  as  an  inferior  foil  with  the  sole  function 
of  enhancing  the  brightness  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  book  holds  that  “the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  really  a  body  of  Jewish  religious 
thought.” 

Perhaps  the  word  “ancient”  in  the  title 
could  have  been  omitted.  Its  presence  demands 
an  explanation  of  how  “modern”  Judaism  dif¬ 
fers,  and  what  such  a  difference  means  to  the 
present  understanding  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  book  is  welcome  as  one  of  the  percep¬ 
tive  studies  on  Judaism  by  Christian  writers 
and  is  worthy  to  be  considered  in  the  tradition 
of  George  Foot  Moore’s  Judaism  in  the  First 
Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 

Max  Selinger 
Cumberland,  Md. 

**  Theodore  Meyer  Greene.  Moral,  Aesthetic, 
and  Religious  Insight.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Rutgers  University  Press.  1957.  iii  -|- 
141  pages.  $2.75. 

Professor  Greene’s  book  is  actually  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  He  ap¬ 
plies  what  he  considers  to  be  Kant’s  philo¬ 
sophical  method  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Rea¬ 
son  to  the  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious  prob¬ 
lems  raised  elsewhere  by  that  philosopher. 
Thus,  Greene  joins  the  long  line  of  writers 
who  have  offered  us  “improvements”  on  Kant. 
His  improvement  seems  to  consist  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingenious  metaphor:  If  we  are  only 
willing  to  don  the  appropriate  spectacles,  we 
can  see  our  experience  in  any  colors  we  please. 
But  the  purpose  of  philosophy  should  be  to 
comprehend  human  experience  in  its  true 
colors,  not  merely  in  the  colors  we  would  like 
to  see.  R.  T.  Simonds 

American  University 
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**  Hans  Jonas.  The  Gnostic  Religion.  Boston. 

Beacon.  1958.  xviii  302  pages.  $6. 

This  book  is  of  major  importance  in  the  held 
of  religion,  especially  the  philosophy  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Hans  Jonas  makes  available  here  for 
the  hrst  time  in  the  English  language  mate¬ 
rials  dehning  the  Gnostic  movement  at  hrst- 
hand,  rather  than  through  the  Church  Fath¬ 
ers.  Also  materials  from  recent  archaeological 
studies  are  included  in  this  volume  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  German  publication. 

There  are  three  parts  to  this  study:  (1) 
Gnostic  literature — main  tenets,  symbolic  lan¬ 
guage;  (2)  Gnostic  systems  of  thought;  (3) 
Gnosticism  and  the  classical  mind. 

TTiis  is  a  scholarly  study,  well  written,  and 
basic  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  religious  thought. 

/.  C.  Feaver 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Pitirim  Sorokin.  Social  and  Cultural  Dy¬ 
namics.  Boston.  Sargent.  1957.  x  -|-  718 
pages,  ill.  22  plates.  $7.50. 

The  publisher  should  be  commended  for  in¬ 
cluding,  in  its  Extending  Horizons  series,  this 
abridged  and  one  volume  edition  of  Professor 
Sorokin’s  important  book.  Almost  twenty 
years  have  passed  since  Social  and  Cultural  Dy¬ 
namics  was  originally  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes.  The  condensation  was  made  possible  by 
cutting  out  all  pages  and  paragraphs  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance,  practically  all  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  footnotes,  references  and  bibliography, 
all  the  appendices  and  statistical  tables,  and 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  fourth  volume. 
These  omissions  were  made,  not  because  they 
were  unimportant,  but  because  they  were  not 
urgently  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  basic  conceptu.  ’  framework  of  the  study. 
Although  the  quantitative  evidence  does  not 
go  beyond  the  years  1925-30,  added  paragraphs 
outline  briefly  what,  if  any,  important  changes 
have  occurred  during  this  recent  period  and 
which  of  the  old  sociological  trends  have  con¬ 
tinued.  In  this  way,  the  analysis  of  the  West¬ 
ern  socio-cultural  world  is  brought  up  to  date. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

**  Frank  C.  Hibben.  Prehistoric  Man  in 
Europe.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1958.  xv  317  pages, 
ill.  24  plates.  $4.95. 

An  excellent  anthiopology  of  European  man 
from  paleolithic  to  Roman  times,  written 
without  condescension  and  with  many  flashes 
of  academic  humor.  The  presentation  is  up- 


to-date  and  quite  comprehensive,  of  admirable 
clarity  and  great  objectivity.  Since  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  visualize  such  things  as  glacial  varves 
or  microlithic  implements  or  ceramic  shapes 
without  pictures,  a  lack  of  adequate  illustra¬ 
tions  is  frequently  felt.  The  book  is  neither  a 
textbook — there  are  no  references  or  footnotes 
— nor  a  popularization  sensu  proprio,  a  fact 
which  will  perhaps  prevent  it  from  having  the 
success  it  deserves.  Highly  recommended  to 
every  serious  student  as  a  remarkable  survey 
of  a  steadily  expanding  field. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

J.  E.  Holleman.  African  Interlude.  Cape 
Town.  Nasionale  Boekhandel.  1958.  269 
pages  -|-  6  plates.  21/. 

This  is  the  very  attractive  account  of  a  social 
anthropologist’s  work  in  the  field,  namely  in 
Mashonaland  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Holle¬ 
man  was  able  to  persuade  various  “Native 
Commissioners’’  that  native  African  customs 
held  African  society  together.  He  had  success 
in  helping  preserve  their  customary  law<ourts 
but  was  unable  to  prevent  legislation  (January 
1,  1951)  against  Lobola  (wife-purchase), 
which  he  regards  as  essential  to  African  so¬ 
ciety.  There  are  attractive  glimpses  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Stellen¬ 
bosch,  which  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  well- 
meaning  fountainhead  of  Apartheid  ideology. 
Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  he  used  the  social 
anthropology  he  learned  there  in  a  more 
“British”  part  of  South  Africa.  Holleman 
speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  developing 
technical  terms  (jargon)  in  English,  which  is 
not  his  native  language.  A  small  glossary  of 
such  terms  as  “praise-words”  and  “to  play 
with”  in  a  special  sense  would  have  helped 
the  reader.  Leslie  F.  Smith 

University  of  Oklcthoma 

**  Raymond  Williams.  Culture  and  Society, 
'1780-1950.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1958.  xx  -|-  363  pages.  $5. 

The  author  primarily  concerns  himself  with 
the  idea  of  culture  as  it  has  developed  in 
Britain  from  1780  to  1950.  He  thinks  of  cul¬ 
ture  in  relation  to  society  rather  than  in  any 
purely  artistic  sense.  Williams  further  believes 
that  the  idea  of  culture  and  the  word  as  used 
in  its  current  meaning  emerged  in  the  English 
psyche  during  the  -period  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Only  by  interpreting  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  within  the  context  of  such  an 
origin  and  its  subsequent  history  can  the  issues 
involved  be  adequately  understood. 
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This  is  a  contribution  of  immense  propor¬ 
tions.  With  its  firm  resolve  and  understanding 
in  its  refusal  to  despair  of  modern  man,  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Society,  1780-1950  will  vitally  influ¬ 
ence  much  social  thinking  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

**  C.  M.  Bowra.  The  Gree\  Experience.  New 
York.  World.  1957.  xiv  +  211  pages  64 
plates.  $6. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  the  first  in  a  series 
entitled  “The  World  Histories  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion”  under  the  general  editorship  of  Ronald 
Syme,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
at  Oxford  University.  The  projected  plan  calls 
for  approximately  twenty  volumes  covering 
the  great  periods  of  world  history,  written  by 
scholars  of  international  reputation  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries. 

The  inauguration  of  the  series  by  Sir  Cecil 
Maurice  Bowra  is  indeed  a  happy  one  because 
he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Hellenists  alive  today.  The  challenge 
offered  by  this  book  is  a  great  one:  great  be¬ 
cause  countless  books  have  been  written  on  the 
Greek  achievement,  and  to  justify  itself  any 
new  work  will  have  to  be  unusual.  Professor 
Bowra’s  book  is  exactly  this.  It  is  not  a  mere 
popular  handbook,  but  a  profound  philosophic 
study  of  the  achievement  of  the  Greeks.  “It 
aims  at  assessing  what  is  most  characteristic 
and  most  striking  in  them.”  In  an  age  of 
specialization,  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
centering  so  much  attention  on  detail  that  we 
miss  the  significance  of  the  greater  whole.  And 
it  is  the  concern  and  the  lesson  of  the  Greeks 
that  life  be  lived  “whole.” 

In  ten  brilliant  chapters,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  Sir  Maurice  provides  the  reader  with 
a  synthesis  of  Greek  culture.  This  is  not  a 
political,  social,  or  economic  history,  but  rather 
an  intellectual  history,  and  certainly  there  has 
never  been  a  more  intellectual  people  than  the 
classical  Greeks. 

One  puts  down  this  book  with  the  feeling 
that  he  has  read  something  significant  about 
something  even  more  significant.  Perhaps 
Professor  Bowra’s  underlying  theme  can  be 
discovered  in  one  of  his  own  sentences:  “Greek 
civilization  was  ultimately  made  possible  by  a 
belief  in  the  special  worth  of  man.”  Bowra’s 
s{)ecial  contribution  lies  in  presenting  to  the 
reader  the  special  worth  of  Greek  man  and  the 
world  in  which  he  thought  and  lived. 

John  E.  Rexine 
Colgate  University 


**  Dante  L.  Germino.  The  Italian  Fascist 
Party  in  Power:  A  Study  in  Totalitarian 
Rule.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  University  of 
Minnesota  Press.  1959.  181  pages.  $4.50. 

A  moderately  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
organization,  functioning,  and  role  of  the 
Fascist  Party  in  Italy  between  1925  and  World 
War  Two. 

The  central  thesis  is  that  Italian  Fascism, 
Russian  Communism,  and  German  Nazism 
constitute  an  essentially  new  species  of  tyran¬ 
ny,  unique  in  the  twentieth  century.  Among 
the  criteria  which  characterize  the  species  is 
the  powerful  single  party  which  becomes  pro¬ 
gressively  more  pervasive  and  despotic  as  the 
regime  approaches  the  realization  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  objectives.  Germino  verifies  that  this  was 
indeed  the  case  with  Fascism. 

A  scholarly,  well  documented  work  of  value, 
but  somewhat  too  concise  and  superficial. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 

Henry  A.  Pochmann.  German  Culture  in 
America,  1600-1900.  Madison,  Wis.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1957.  xv  865 
2<ol.  pages.  $7.50. 

With  this  colossal  volume  (of  which  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  is  taken  up  by  annotations 
and  the  index),  Pochmann  presents  the  re¬ 
sults  of  decades  of  research  into  the  influence 
of  the  German  world  on  American  literature, 
education,  and  philosophy  during  three  cen¬ 
turies.  Limited  space  forced  him  to  omit  Ger¬ 
manic  impact  on  the  other  arts,  notably  music. 
What  remains  is  the  most  comprehensive  eval¬ 
uation  of  American-German  cross-fertilization 
ever  made.  Through  a  most  impressive  and 
largely  convincing  array  ^f  facts,  Pochmann 
contradicts  the  general  belief  that  awareness 
of  German  thought  began  in  this  country  only 
during  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  traces  German  influences  back  to 
the  days  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  Cotton  Mather, 
and  John  Winthrop  II.  But  the  vast  amount 
of  detailed  information  betrays  diligent  schol¬ 
arship  and  unexcelled  enthusiasm.  During 
the  short  time  since  its  publication,  the  “Poch¬ 
mann”  has  already  become  the  classic  in  its 
field.  And  that  despite  numerous  flaws  which 
critics  will  readily  point  out.  Klaus  G.  Wust 
Arlington,  Va. 

George  Sansom.  A  History  of  Japan  to 
1334.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  University 
Press.  1958.  xi  -(-  500  pages,  ill.  -f-  13 
plates.  $8.50. 

Since  the  work  of  Murdoch,  Chamberlain,  and 
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their  compeers,  much  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  Japanese  history,  but  the  field 
has  never  been  adequately  covered,  so  this  pro¬ 
found  study  by  an  eminent  scholar  comes  as  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Sir  George  Sansom’s  book  is  the  first  of  a 
three  volume  work  covering  the  history  of 
Japan  to  modern  times,  the  last  two  volumes 
of  which  will  appear  within  the  next  two 
years.  The  author  is  already  known  for  his 
Japan:  A  Short  Cultural  History  and  other 
works.  In  this  volume  he  traces  the  origins 
of  the  race  and  its  development  into  a  feudal 
aristocracy,  ending  with  the  Mongol  invasions 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  collapse  of 
the  feudal  regime  of  Kamakura.  It  is  a  work 
prepared  for  scholars  and  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all  students  in  this  field. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbothaam 
University  of  California 

**  Stuart  Ramsay  Tompkins.  The  Russian 
Intelligentsia.  Matters  of  the  Revolutionary 
State.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  1957.  xiii  282  pages  8 
plates.  $5. 

The  flare-up  of  interest  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
occasioned  by  its  spectacular  successes  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  other  fields,  is  giving  timeliness  to 
books  on  the  Communist  movement.  It  has 
also  prompted  the  thinking  public  to  wonder 
how  this  menacing  political  phenomenon  came 
about  and  what  in  the  past  prompted  intelli¬ 
gent  Russian  men  and  women  to  wage  an  un¬ 
relenting  war  against  the  established  order. 

According  to  the  author  of  this  well-docu¬ 
mented  and  incisive  work,  it  was  mainly  the 
Russian  intelligentsia  who  originated  and 
maintained  the  revolutionary  movement.  Im¬ 
bued  by  a  hatred  of  the  Czarist  regime,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  anything  less  than  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  to  their  demands,  the  professional  mal¬ 
contents  scoffed  at  any  attempt  at  compro¬ 
mise  or  conciliation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
author  makes  a  rather  good  case  for  the  Czar¬ 
ist  regime,  especially  that  of  Alexander  II.  By 
comparison  with  the  fanatical,  bitter,  and  ut¬ 
terly  “non-Western”  radicals,  the  defenders  of 
the  status  quo  appear  almost  reasonable  and 
moderate. 

In  thus  negatively  evaluating  the  Russian 
revolutionary  character,  the  author  comes  to 
some  rather  startling  conclusions,  such  as  see¬ 
ing  in  the  rabid  nature  of  the  “intelligentsia”  a 
survival  of  the  Tartar  past.  His  own  opinion 
reflects  that  of  a  repentant  Social  Revolution¬ 
ary,  who  stated  that  “in  the  Russian  way  of 


thinking  there  are  two  characteristic  sides,  the 
want  of  feeling  or  regard  for  the  fact  and — an 
unlimited  faith  in  theory  and  hypothesis.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tompkins  makes  this  apply  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  mind  in  general. 

One  need  not  necessarily  go  along  with  the 
author  concerning  the  “uniqueness  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soul,”  nor  grant  that  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  is  completely  alien  to  the 
West,  whose  philosophy  is  supposedly  based 
on  reason  and  the  belief  in  the  moral  order. 
The  French  revolutionaries,  for  instance,  must 
have  seemed  very  “un-European”  to  the  royal¬ 
ists,  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  English  king 
regarded  the  American  rebels  as  anything  but 
singularly  fanatical  and  unreasonable.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  author  fails  to  mention  that  democracy 
almost  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  the 
singularly  non-democratic  Russian  nation.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  end  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  need 
not  have  led  to  the  coming  of  Bolshevism,  were 
it  not  for  a  combination  of  exceptional  histori¬ 
cal  events. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  not  everyone  will 
agree  with  the  author’s  thesis,  all  readers  will 
enjoy  following  his  well-written,  lucid  account 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  history  of  Rus¬ 
sia  from  the  death  of  Nicholas  I  till  the  end  of 
the  Romanovs. 

Emanuel  Salgaller 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Burton  Watson.  Ssu-ma  Ch’ien:  Grand 

Historian  of  China.  New  York.  Columbia 

University  Press.  1958.  xi  -f-  276  plates.  $5. 
Watson’s  book  is  the  first  descriptive  work 
since  that  of  Chavannes  in  1895  on  the  earliest 
historian  of  China  to  emerge  clearly  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  an  individual  historical  concept 
and  style.  In  an  excellently  ordered  initial 
chapter,  the  author  surveys  the  world  with 
which  Ssu-ma  Ch’ien  dealt,  extending  from 
mythical  times  to  his  own  era  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  This  and  the  next  chapter  on  Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien’s  life  provide  the  student  of  Chinese 
history  a  valuable  entree  into  the  Han  period. 

In  succeeding  chapters,  Watson  surveys  Chi¬ 
nese  historiography  before  Ssu-ma  Ch’ien’s 
time  and  then  analyzes  the  historian’s  own 
great  work,  Shih  chi  (“Records  of  the  Histor¬ 
ian”)  from  which  later  Chinese  dynastic  his¬ 
tories,  the  most  extensive  body  of  historical  rec¬ 
ords  of  any  culture,  torjk  their  basic  form.  Here 
the  general  historian  and  student  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  history  will  also  profit  from  the  study 
of  a  historical  form  which,  in  contrast  to 
Western  histories  of  classical  and  medieval 
times,  departed  from  the  primitive  chrono- 
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logical  account  by  adding  to  the  basic  annals 
of  each  reign  such  sections  as  tables  of  events 
and  rulers  of  individual  feudal  states,  mono¬ 
graphs  on  sacrifices,  economics,  the  calendar 
and  the  like,  genealogical  tables  of  hereditary 
houses,  and  lastly  “memoirs”  or  brief  biogra¬ 
phies  of  notable  men — historical  genres  which 
provide  historical  depth  and  better  express  the 
complexity  of  the  history  of  a  given  period. 

The  thought  of  Ssu-ma  Ch’ien  and  specimen 
translations  from  his  history  complete  the  body 
of  this  valuable  study. 

>  John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard-Yenching  Institute 

**  Richard  H.  Barker.  Marcel  Proust.  New 
York.  Criterion.  1958.  x  -j-  373  pages  -|- 
12  plates.  $6.50. 

The  art  of  biography  has  been  under  attack, 
following  the  excessive  liberties  which  some  of 
its  practitioners  in  the  Twenties  had  taken 
with  their  heroes.  The  puritanically  severe 
criticism  of  our  time  revolted  against  the  per¬ 
sonal  heresy.  The  pendulum  is  now  swinging 
back.  Balzac,  Sainte-Beuve,  Baudelaire,  Dide¬ 
rot  have  been  conjured  up  in  exact  and  lively 
English  volumes.  This  book  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  already  vast  number  of  works 
on  Proust  in  English,  richer  probably  than 
even  the  Proustian  literature  in  French.  It  docs 
not  attempt  to  criticize,  not  even  to  elucidate, 
the  work.  It  docs  not  interpret  the  life  with 
any  deep  insights  or  according  to  any  thesis 
picturing  Proust  as  a  fallen  angel,  as  a  de¬ 
cadent,  as  a  social  portrayer  of  society.  The 
works  arc  only  utilized  where  they  transcribe 
events  and  impressions  of  some  moment  in 
Proust’s  life  (Les  plaisirs  et  les  jours,  lean 
Santeuil).  The  tone  is  restrained,  almost  dry, 
as  becomes  a  factual  account,  but  the  style  is 
clear  and  alert.  No  pretense  of  pedantry,  no 
intrusion  of  aesthetic  theory  spoils  the  book. 

The  author,  who  teaches  English  at  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  is  extremely  well-informed  and 
ingenious  in  his  utilization  of  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  sources  available,  scattered  through 
letters,  contemporary  accounts,  anecdotes,  al¬ 
lusions.  The  hitherto  mysterious  figure  of  the 
novelist’s  father  receives  more  light  than  in 
any  previous  biography.  The  women  friends  of 
Proust,  whom  he  courted,  scolded,  flattered, 
and  who  only  half  resented  not  running  seri¬ 
ous  perils  to  their  virtue  with  Marcel,  arc  ex- 
ccllcndy  sketched.  The  volume  reads  cn- 
grossingly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
on  Proust. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 


^  Bradford  Cook.  Jacques  Riviere:  A  Life  of 
the  Spirit.  Oxford.  Blackwell.  1958.  xv  -|- 
158  pages.  25/. 

The  author  fills  admirably  the  need  for  a 
lengthier  consideration  of  Jacques  Riviere. 
Containing  separate  chapters  on  the  latter’s 
childhood  in  the  Bordelaisian  region,  his  iso¬ 
lated  youth,  the  period  of  his  military  service, 
and  his  postwar  pursuits,  this  study  is  oriented 
constantly  to  the  directions  taken  by  Riviere’s 
mind  and  spirit.  In  addition  to  weighing  the 
impact  of  certain  environmental  factors  upon 
the  former  director  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Franfaise,  Cook  analyzes  the  influence  of 
Barres,  Gidc,  and  Claudel,  among  others.  The 
dcKumentation  is  derived  not  only  from  Rivi¬ 
ere’s  texts  but  also  from  unpublished  corre¬ 
spondence  and  long  conversations  with  Mmc 
Isabelle  Riviere.  The  book  is  executed  with 
taste,  tact,  and  lucidity,  three  qualities  needed 
greatly  when  one  critic  essays  to  take  the 
measure  of  another.  A  bibliography  and  index 
are  included. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

Arthur  Layton  Funk.  Charles  de  Gaulle: 
The  Crucial  Years,  1943-1944.  Norman, 
Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1959. 
XV  -|-  336  pages.  $5. 

With  the  eyes  of  the  world  centered  on  France 
and  De  Gaulle’s  first  year  as  leader  of  the  Fifth 
Republic,  this  volume  fills  a  lacuna  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  Frenchman’s  background. 
The  author  has  limited  himself  to  the  period 
from  the  North  African  invasion  to  the  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Paris.  Franco-American  war  relations 
were  so  involved  with  personal  rivalries  and 
served  as  the  basis  for  so  much  propaganda  on 
all  fronts  that  this  objective  appraisal  meets  a 
real  need.  The  position  of  the  United  States  is, 
of  course,  emphasized,  but  often  that  position 
was  too  involved  with  British  and  Russian  pol¬ 
icy  to  be  clear<ut.  However,  since  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  North  Africa  was  primarily  an  Ameri¬ 
can  operation,  the  author  has  worked  with 
source  material  from  our  own  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  has  also  interviewed  and  correspond¬ 
ed  with  a  large  number  of  individuals  who 
were  directly  connected  with  the  two  countries 
during  the  past  war.  Aided  by  both  Ford  and 
Guggenheim  grants.  Funk,  a  U.  S.  naval  offi¬ 
cer,  has  completed  a  remarkably  readable  and 
illuminating  book  which  will  remain  a  source 
book  for  this  brief  period  of  world  history. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 
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**  B.  R.  Nanda.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Boston. 

Beacon.  1958.  542  pages.  $6.50. 

“It  is  important  that  the  image  of  Gandhi  docs 
not  become  that  of  a  divinity  in  the  Hindu 
pantheon,  but  remains  that  of  a  man'  who 
schooled  himself  in  self-discipline,  .  .  .  who 
tenaciously  adhered  to  certain  values  to  which 
civilized  humanity  pays  lip-service  while  flout¬ 
ing  them  in  practice.”  Nanda  reveals  the 
adored  Mahatma  as  also  the  Gandhi  who  won 
disfavor  from  Indians  and  British  w’hen  he 
told  both  sides  that  “Truth  was  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  short-term  or  long-term  po¬ 
litical  advantage.” 

Only  an  Indian  who  participated  in  the 
struggle  for  independence  could  have  written 
this  penetrating  account  of  Gandhi,  the  logic 
of  Satyagraha,  and  chronology  of  its  applica¬ 
tion.  The  nine  years  dedicated  to  writing  this 
book  are  apparent  in  the  wealth  of  detail  and 
fresh  material  encompassed.  An  extensive 
bibliography  lists  source  materials  published 
around  the  world,  many  heretofore  unknown. 

Leona  Bell  Bagai 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

lames  B.  Pritchard.  Archaeology  and  the 
Old  Testament.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1958.  xii  -|-  263  pages, 
ill.  $5. 

- ,  ed.  The  Ancient  Near  East.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1958. 
xix  -f-  380  pages,  ill.  $6. 

The  first  book,  liautifully  printed  and  elab¬ 
orately  illustrated,  supplies  us  with  not  only 
the  names  but  also  the  personalities,  along 
with  their  enterprises,  none  of  which  were 
easy,  of  the  men  who  have  made  modern 
archaeology  what  it  is  and  brought  about  a 
quickening  and  revitalization  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  studies  for  both  laymen  and  scholars. 
The  famous  scrolls  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  both  as  to  the  fascinating  adventure  of 
their  being  found  and  as  to  their  content. 
Ugarit  and  its  light  on  Biblical  studies  receives 
a  chapter.  One  can  not  enumerate  the  wonder¬ 
ful  details  contained  in  this  invaluable  work. 
This  reviewer,  who  has  responsibilities  in 
Sunday  School  work,  can  truly  say  that  this  is 
exactly  what  the  religious  worker,  no  matter 
what  his  membership,  needs  to  make  his 
presentation  more  vital.  Not  only  a  ’aand- 
book,  it  is  a  tremendous  work  of  scholarship, 
put  together  with  such  skill  by  its  well-known 
and  highly  regarded  writer  that  not  a  single 
seam  shows. 

The  second  work  is  subtitled  “An  Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Texts  and  Pictures."  A  glance  at  the 


galaxy  of  writers  who  cooperated  in  the  great 
archaeological  and  ethnographical  work  orig¬ 
inally  compiled  in  two  rich  and  splendid  vol¬ 
umes  by  James  B.  Pritchard  will  suffice  to 
show  its  comprehensiveness.  The  texts  chosen 
are  not  rehashed  with  a  condescending  stoop 
toward  the  “lay  reader”;  yet  the  work  is  aimed 
at  the  widening  interest  in  this  fascinating 
field  of  ancient  civilizations.  It  is  the  inevitable 
companion  volume  of  Archaeology  and  the 
Old  Testament.  The  index  is  detailed;  the  data 
are  easily  managed.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  fine  illu.strations  accompany  the  texts. 
Egypt,  Sumeria,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  the  He¬ 
brew  Kingdom,  the  Arabs  of  those  long-gone 
times,  emerge  clearly,  in  the  panoply  of  their 
cultures.  The  synthetic  view  affords  us  a  sense 
of  their  unbroken  line  of  sequence  into  the 
later  periods  of  world  history,  their  contempo¬ 
rary  meaning  for  us,  who  can  now,  by  this 
means,  see  many  of  the  origins  of  our  culture 
as  a  whole. 

Wm.  K.  I  vie 
Oklahoma  City,  0\la. 

**  Philip  Toynbee,  et  al.  The  Fearful  Choice. 
Detroit.  Wayne  State  University  Press. 
1959.  112  pages.  $2.50. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  should  read  this 
debate  on  international  nuclear  policy  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  understand  some  Eng¬ 
lish  attitudes  on  American  foreign  policy. 
Philip  Toynbee’s  pamphlet  presents  his  own 
views,  and  then  there  follow  many  reactions 
to  his  opinions  by  various  persons  such  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  J.  Ayer,  Stephen 
Spender,  Arnold  Toynbee,  and  eighteen  oth¬ 
ers.  The  author  then  offers  a  reply  to  these 
reactions.  The  “Choice”  is,  of  course,  between 
some  compromises  with  the  u.s.s.r.  and  total 
nuclear  war.  It  is  all  very  worth-while  reading. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
U niversity  of  0\lahoma 

**  Biographic  Directory  of  the  US.S.R.  New 
York.  Scarecrow  Press.  1958.  ix  -\-  782 
pages.  $16. 

Here  is  a  reference  book  every  journalist,  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  commentator,  or  student  of  Soviet 
affairs  should  have  available.  It  contains  in¬ 
formation  about  more  than  2,000  living  per¬ 
sons  from  many  different  fields  of  activity, 
brought  down  to  <')(  tober,  1957,  or  in  some 
cases  to  early  1958.  Unlike  most  countries,  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  publish  such  directories. 
Therefore,  a  work  such  as  this  presented  many 
more  than  the  usual  difficulties,  and  the  data 
had  to  be  gleaned  from  newspapers,  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  trade  journals,  conference  reports,  etc. 
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Consequently,  it  is  the  product  of  a  goodly 
number  of  specialists. 

Usually  the  entries  give  some  interpretation 
and  evaluation  of  the  individual’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  which  makes  this  reference  work,  even 
if  not  entirely  objective  (and  it  seems  to  be  very 
nearly  so),  more  useful  than  would  the  bare 
compilation  of  facts  and  dates.  The  well  cho¬ 
sen  euphemism,  “relinquished  the  post  of . . 
comes  in  handy  from  time  to  time,  and  other 
such  phrases  attest  to  the  tactfulness  of  the 
compilers.  Entries  vary  from  four  lines  to  a 
full  page  or  more. 

R.  G.  D. 

Sidney  D.  Braun,  ed.  Dictionary  of  French 
Literature.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1958.  XV  -j-  362  2<ol.  pages  +  18 
plates.  $10. 

An  excellent  reference  work  for  the  American 
student  of  French  literature.  It  brings  together 
in  one  convenient  volume  and  in  one  alphabet¬ 
ical  sequence  essential  information  on  authors, 
important  works,  development  of  genres, 
meaning  of  literary  terms,  history  of  schools 
and  movements — indispensable  background 
materials,  some  of  which  are  not  always  easily 
located.  Extensive  cross-indexing  further  en¬ 
hances  the  usefulness  of  the  work  by  making 
the  items  quickly  available.  The  coverage  is 
comprehensive  chronologically  as  entries  range 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present. 

Pesse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

The  Europa  Year  Boof^  1959.  London.  Eu- 
ropa.  1959.  xiii  -|-  1,156  2-col.  pages.  $22. 
The  cause  of  international  understanding  has 
long  since  been  splendidly,  and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  painstakingly  and  factually  served  by  Eu¬ 
ropa  Publications,  as  publisher  of  such  indis¬ 
pensable  and  richly  informative  reference 
works  as  The  International  Who’s  Who,  The 
World  of  Learning,  and  The  Middle  East,  of 
which  all  or  most  serial  offerings  have  been 
currently  reviewed  in  B.A.  The  enterprising 
publisher  has  now  added  a  new  and  particu¬ 
larly  welcome  companion  volume.  The  Europa 
Year  Bool{,  which  replaces  the  previous  Itxjse- 
leaf  Europa  Encyclopedia. 

The  undertaking  and  its  aim  arc  important 
enough  to  warrant,  exceptionally,  an  in  extenso 
quotation  from  the  publishers’  Foreword: 
Europeans  are  seeing  more  <if  each  other,  are 
traveling  about  Europe  more  (and  breaking 
down  the  impediments  to  travel),  are  producing 
and  trading  more.  We  begin  to  feel  more  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  less  exclusively '  French,  German, 


Russian,  Italian,  Polish  and  British.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  powerful  new  organisations  such  as 
oF.F.c,  the  Common  Market,  the  Council  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Economic  Aid,  is  strengthening  this  feeling 
of  unity  among  Europeans.  We  want  to  know 
more  about  other  Europeans  and  of  European 
countries  distant  from  our  own.  That  is  why 
Europa  Publications  have  compiled  The  Euro¬ 
pa  Year  Booh,  of  which  this  is  the  first  edition. 
The  pattern  and  contents  of  the  1960  edition 
will  be  considerably  influenced  by  readers' 
suggestions  and  criticisms,  which  we  invite. 

All  European  countries,  including  the  V^ati- 
can,  are  covered,  all  official  European  organi¬ 
zations,  which  have  developed  so  rapidlv  since 
1945,  are  listed  and  extensively  descrilied  in 
regard  to  their  history,  constitution,  structure, 
functions,  and  personnel.  In  addition,  details 
are  provided  on  Europe-based  international 
organizations,  both  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental.  One  finds  all  the  essential  in¬ 
formation  about  every  European  country,  in¬ 
cluding  economic  and  statistical  data,  as  well 
as  details  of  the  constitution,  government,  po¬ 
litical  parties,  legal  systems,  religion,  and  ed¬ 
ucation.  There  are  also  names,  addresses,  and 
other  useful  facts  about  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  publishers,  radio  and  television,  banks 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  museums  and  uni¬ 
versities,  libraries  and  learned  societies,  etc. 

Mere  is  a  unique  guide,  a  gold  mine  of  vital 
information.  No  library  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  this  particularly  useful  newcomer  to  its 
reference  shelves.' 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

The  World  of  Learning  1958-59.  London. 
Europa.  9th  ed.,  1958.  xiii  LH9  2  col. 
pages.  $22. 

■Europa  Publications  seem  to  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  this  reference  work  with  each  new  edi¬ 
tion.  Since  the  second  one  (see  B.A.  2L2,  p. 
190),  more  than  three  hundred  pages  have 
been  added.  There  has  lieen  n(j  change  in  the 
arrangement  or  method  of  coverage  of  mater 
ial  (see  also  B.A.  24:4,  p.  420;  27:1,  p.  88). 
Here  the  latest  available  information  may  be 
obtained  with  reference  to  size,  age.  enrol 
ment,  location,  administrators,  academic  per 
sonnel,  etc.,  of  universities,  institutes,  mu¬ 
seums,  libraries,  research  organizations,  and 
other  types  of  scholarly  institutions. 

Noteworthy  facts  concerning  the  ninth  edi¬ 
tion  are  the  addition  of  recently  founded  col 
leges  and  universities  in  formerly  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  and  the  expansion  and  es 
tablishment  of  institutes  devoted  to  scientific 
and  technical  research.  Also,  comparison  with 
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an  earlier  (sixth)  edition  shows  clearly  the 
trend  toward  nationalism  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  small  countries.  In  the  three  years 
that  have  elapsed,  thirty  countries  have  at¬ 
tained  separate  listings  and  two  have  name 
changes:  Iran  (Persia)  and  Morocco  (Spanish 
Morocco).  Among  the  new  listings  are  Ethi¬ 
opia,  Albania,  Cyprus,  Ghana,  Libya,  and 
Outer  Mongolia.  The  Saar  has  been  dropped. 

Many  interesting  facts  and  trends  might  be 
gleaned  from  the  new  edition.  Put  its  real 
purpose  will  be  served  by  supplying  libraries, 
universities,  and  other  scholarly  institutions 
with  up-to-date  information  that  can  help  in 
many  ways  to  tie  the  intellectual  world  to¬ 
gether.  B.  G.  D. 

Gerald  Brenan.  South  from  Granada.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy.  1957.  xiv 
-f  282  pages.  $4. 

In  1919,  after  the  war  in  which  he  served  as  a 
British  officer,  Gerald  Brenan  settled  in  Yegen, 
a  village  in  the  Alpujarra.  Living  inexpensive¬ 
ly  there  for  seven  years  between  1920  and 
1934  he  could  devote  himself  to  literary  stud¬ 
ies.  This  book  gives,  in  loosely-knit  fashion, 
his  impressions  of  the  self-contained  life  of 
Yegen  and  its  environs,  w'ith  notes  on  climate, 
geography,  local  politics  and  economics,  secu¬ 
lar  and  religious  customs,  folklore,  and  village 
types.  (Actually,  Brenan’s  profiles  of  British 
writers — among  them  Lytton  Strachey  and 
Virginia  Woolf,  who  visited  him  in  Yegen — 
are  his  best  here.)  Rather  than  a  cohesive 
sociological  study.  South  from  Granada  is  a 
series  of  very  readable  sketches. 

Daniel  S.  Keller 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

John  J.  Considine.  New  Horizons  in  Latin 
America.  New  York.  Dodd,  Mead.  1958. 
xvi  -f-  379  pages  -|-  16  plates.  $5. 

This  survey  of  present  conditions  in  Latin 
America  differs  from  most  others  in  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  religious  influences.  A  forty-page 
section  on  the  “Rise  of  Protestantism”  in  this 
region  is  most  revealing  and  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  in  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic 
priest.  Father  Considine  writes  of  his  rivals 
without  rancor  or  underestimation.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  lx)ok  cover  by  country  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  people,  arid 
while  the  whole  is  written  in  an  informal,  con¬ 
versational  style,  it  also  contains  valuable  sta¬ 
tistical  tables,  a  glossary  of  Latin-American 
terms,  and  a  list  of  authorities  cited. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  O/^lahoma 


**  William  O.  Douglas.  West  of  the  Indus. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Doubleday.  1958.  xiii 
-f  513  pages.  $5. 

Here  is  another  fascinating  journey  of  the 
“traveling  judge”  who  in  eight  other  works 
has  gone  to  and  fro  over  the  globe,  finding  out 
alx)ut  other  people  and  telling  them  about  us. 
Associate  Justice  Douglas  made  in  1957  a 
seven-thousand-mile  motor  trip,  along  with  his 
wife  (a  woman,  he  informs  us  slyly,  versed  in 
the  mysteries  of  auto  mechanics  and  therefore 
of  great  use  in  the  venture)  and  a  family 
friend,  from  Karachi,  Pakistan,  through  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  continental  Turkey,  to 
Constantinople.  This  staggering  itinerary  is 
hard  to  realize  even  from  the  fine  map  within 
the  front  and  back  covers  of  the  book.  But  he 
made  it;  he  steeped  himself  in  lands,  people, 
their  law,  their  history,  their  customs;  he  once 
more  brought  to  them  in  himself  the  sympathy 
of  the  American  people  for  others. 

From  this  excellent  work,  rich  in  lively  and 
colorful  details,  emerge  three  essential  facets 
of  the  world  he  traveled  in.  First,  throughout, 
he  shows  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
Muslim  religio-legal  thinking  embodied  in  the 
short’ ah,  that  body  of  discussions  and  decisions 
of  Ideal  Law,  or  Islamic  “common  law.”  He 
enjoys  exchanging  ideas  with  Muslim  doctors 
of  law.  One  night  in  Afghanistan  is  typical. 
He  and  a  mullah  (a  professor  of  Islamic  law,  a 
lawyer-judge-tcacher)  sat  for  long  hours  in  a 
discussion.  Deeper  than  a  factual  reporter, 
Douglas  says:  “I  obtained  a  new  insight  into 
the  Moslem  dream  of  justice.  It’s  a  dream  that 
differs  in  f(»rm  and  detail  from  our  own.  But 
it  has  common  ground  with  us  in  essentials.” 

From  this,  second,  he  is  able  to  see  a  two¬ 
fold  similarity  between  Americans  and  Mus¬ 
lims:  (1)  the  fact  that  Islam,  like  occidental 
(Christianity,  has  stressed  men  as  responsible 
and  free  individuals,  equal  before  God;  and 
(2)  the  existence  in  both  worlds  of  a  personal 
svmpathy  of  man  for  man.  This  has  been  our 
strength  for  two  centuries,  and  Douglas  hopes 
that  increasing  impersonalization  will  not  let 
us  sacrifice  it. 

Third,  on  the  material  plane,  his  knowledge 
of  the  pressing  need  for  water  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  is  forcefully  underlined.  He  re- 
Ltes  the  problem  of  water-tables  to  history,  to 
culture,  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  nations  and 
w’orlds.  An  irrigation  engineer  will  read 
i.he  author’s  detailed  account  with  emphatic 
agreement;  the  social  engineer  will  do  like- 
v.ise,  for  the  vision  of  Douglas  goes  deep  and 
reaches  far.  Wm.  K.  I  vie 

Oklahoma  City,  OI{la. 
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**  Cap  d’Any  1959.  Palma  dc  Mallorca.  Moll. 

1958.  192  pages.  40  ptcs. 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  record  of  the  year’s 
achievement  in  Catalan  literature  from  Sep¬ 
tember,  1957,  to  September,  1958.  In  addition 
to  the  usu.ll  complete  account  of  the  year’s  out¬ 
put  in  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Mallorca,  and 
Roussillon,  Cap  d’Any  1959  includes  an  article 
on  the  burgeoning  literary  activity  of  Alguer, 
the  Catalan  settlement  in  Sardinia,  a  valuable 
treatment  of  the  production  of  outstanding 
Catalan  writers  in  exile  in  Paris,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Mendoza,  t^rdoba,  and  Caracas, 
and  an  illuminating  discussion  of  Catalan 
periodicals  apjiearing  in  France,  Mexico,  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  Santiago  de  Chile,  Caracas,  Monte¬ 
video,  and  Havana.  Most  important  of  these 
are  Pont  Blau,  now  a  monthly  (Mexico),  and 
the  quarterly  Vida  Nora  (Montpellier),  both 
of  which  are  well  established  and  eagerly  con¬ 
sulted  by  those  interested  in  Catalan  literature, 
particularly  since  the  publication  of  all  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  that  language  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  Spain.  .Another  important  feature 
is  the  comprehensive  bibliography  of  Catalan 
publications  of  the  f^eriod  covered  by  this 
book. 

The  literary  section  includes  eighteen  poems 
representative  of  various  parts  of  Catalonia, 
outstanding  among  which  are:  Ferran  Canya- 
meres’s  Im  rtquesa  de  Sant  Francesc,  Pere 
Quart’s  Can^oneta  noucentista  del  mal  cami, 
)aume  Vidal  Alcover’s  Le  silence  est  d'or, 
Lluis  C»ass6  i  Carbonell’s  quatre  estacions, 
Vicent  Andres  Estelles’s  Vn  ve'inat  de  decimes, 
and  Gumersind  Ciomila’s  Valclosa,  There  are 
also  three  short  stories  and  seven  essays,  in¬ 
cluding  joaquim  Molas’s  excellent  evaluation 
of  Joan  Oliver’s  most  recent  comedies  anti 
three  others  which  concentrate  on  the  writer’s 
preoccupation  with  his  medium — Moll’s  an¬ 
alysis  of  Maria-Antonia  Salva’s  choice  of  lan¬ 
guage,  Maria-Aurelia  Capmany’s  defense  oi 
the  novelist’s  right  to  choose  his  own  epithets 
and  even  grammar,  and  Joaquim  Casas’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  means  of  ameliorating  some  of  the 
present  difficulties  of  publication  in  Catalonia. 

A  most  convenient  and  invaluable  little 
volume  issued  as  a  service  to  its  patrons  by 
the  ever  active  Biblioteca  Raixa  of  Mallorca. 

josephtne  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


**  F^ix  Cucurull.  La  pregunta  i  I  ’atzar. 
Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1959.  109  pages. 
20  ptes. 

These  two  unusual  short  Stories  by  The  prolific 
novelist,  Felix  Cucurull,  each  illustrates  its 
own  part  of  the  title.  In  Mentre  toquen  a 
morts  the  question  is  posed  by  the  murder  of 
a  prominent  surgeon,  related  like  a  mystery 
story  largely  in  dialogue  in  a  simple  and  direct 
manner.  So  skilfully  does  the  plot  unfold  that 
the  culprit  is  not  really  knowm  until  the  very 
last  page  when  we  also  learn  the  real  motive 
of  the  doctor’s  insistence  on  an  enormous  fee 
before  operating  on  the  poor  artist’s  daughter, 
who  dies  before  she  can  receive  medical  atten¬ 
tion. 

Chance  is  exemplified  in  14  Resultats,  an 
honest  clerk’s  pathetic  deception  by  a  shady 
firm  of  usurers  when  he  attempts  to  invest  the 
quiniela  he  has  won  in  a  football  pool. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Manuel  de  Pedrolo.  La  nostra  mort  de 
cada  dia.  Palma  de  .Mallorca.  Moll.  1958. 
113  pages.  20  ptcs. 

A  most  original  and  well  constructed  play  by 
the  well  known  novelist,  Manuel  de  Pedrolo, 
where  Death  figures  in  }x*rson  as  a  fine  young 
man  called  M.  He  comes  to  an  average  family 
to  get  their  daughter  Mann;  who,  unknown 
to  her  relatives,  is  «eriously  ill  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment.  The  reaction  of  the  various  members 
is  typical  until  Maria  Llui'sa,  the  younger  sis¬ 
ter  comes  home  and  becomes  enamored  of  M. 

Most  unusual  and  successful  is  the  scene 
where  she  is  pictured  at  Death’s  house  implor¬ 
ing  him  to  take  her  instead  of  her  sister.  He 
firmly  rejects  her,  the  light  fades,  and  when 
it  comes  on  again  she  is  in  bed  in  her  own 
room  with  the  doctor  saying  in  relief,  “She  is 
saved.”  Only  then  do  we  learn  that  she  had 
taken  an  overdose  of  veronal. 

Finally,  after  a  spirited  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  father,  M  walks  off  with 
Marina  leaving  the  family  in  tears. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Oluf  Bang.  Florentinsl^  mosail{.  Kpben- 
havn.  Hirschsprung.  1958.  279  pages. 
18.50  kr. 

This  fine  story  of  Florence  in  the  age  of 
Savonarola  is  at  once  an  impressive  historical 
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study  and  a  significant  psychological  novel. 
Michelangelo,  Machiavelli,  Botticelli,  and 
Savonarola  appear  in  sharp  and  authentic  de¬ 
tail.  The  plot  develops  around  Lucretia  and 
her  relations  with  the  great  Renaissance  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  book.  Through  her,  Savona¬ 
rola  becomes  a  religious  fanatic,  Machiavelli 
a  cynical  political  propagandist,  and  Michel¬ 
angelo  an  artist  of  unbounded  genius.  The 
analysis  of  the  dictator-complex  is  particularly 
skilful  and  meaningful  for  our  own  day.  The 
reader  is  likely  to  be  blinded  by  the  brilliance 
of  Bang’s  picture  of  fifteenth  century  Florence 
to  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  book  as  a  work 
of  art.  Bang’s  disciplined  sense  of  the  dra¬ 
matic,  his  psychological  insight,  and  his  su- 
jierior  ability  at  character  portrayal  make 
Florentinsl{  mosaik^  a  major  achievement  in 
the  field  of  contemporary  historical  fiction. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

®  Finer  Plesner.  Ruths  bog.  Kpbenhavn. 

Reitzel.  1958.  100  pages. 

Thomas  Winge,  a  school  teacher,  and  Ruth 
are  passionately  in  love,  but  Thomas’s  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  balance  keeps  them  apart.  In 
four  rather  slow-moving  acts  we  learn  that 
Thomas  is  plagued  by  the  notion  that  no  idea, 
even  the  concept  of  God,  is  stronger  than  the 
man  who  developed  it.  Thomas’s  attempt  to 
prove  his  point  by  suicide  at  the  end  is  unreal¬ 
istic,  but  Plesner’s  keen  psychological  analysis 
of  both  Thomas  and  Ruth  save  the  piece. 
Despite  its  limitations,  the  play  is  provocative 
reading,  although  it  is  not  likely  to  have  per 
manent  appeal  as  a  stage  production. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  libraries 

**  Frik  Pouplier.  Sex  og  solskm.  Kpbenhavn. 

Naver.  1958.  184  pages.  12.75  kr. 

This  rollicking  satire  on  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury’s  apotheosis  of  sex  in  motion  pictures  and 
cheap  fiction  will  not  reform  the  popular  arts, 
but  it  does  provide  an  amusing  evening  for 
those  of  us  who  raise  tolerant  eyebrows.  Jens 
Peter  Hammel,  peddler  of  third-rate  fiction, 
and  Ragnar  Mpller,  professional  sexologist, 
live  in  a  demi-monde  of  actresses  and  sensa¬ 
tional  publicists.  They  suffer  the  torments  of 
a  tragic  hero  when  their  sorry  world  begins 
to  crumble  about  them,  but  Pouplier  arouses 
neither  pity  nor  fear  in  his  readers.  Here  is  a 
devastating  picture  of  popular  taste  in  our 
own  time  that  may  well  endure  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  if  not  as  a  novel. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Uibraries 


Tage  Sadolin.  Sin  egen  dommer.  K0ben- 
havn.  Wangel.  1958.  227  pages.  14.75  kr. 
Lector  Saaby  reached  the  dangerous  age  in  his 
htde  Danish  provincial  community  at  the 
v/rong  time,  for  it  was  precisely  when  an 
attractive  young  woman,  Jytte,  took  a  position 
in  his  school.  The  inevitable  happens,  but  the 
story  is  not  quite  as  conventional  as  the  bare 
outline  of  the  plot  suggests.  Sadolin  does  a 
fine  job  of  bringing  Saaby  back  from  his  mid¬ 
dle-age  deviation  and  tracing  his  readjustment 
to  the  routines  of  life.  The  detailed  analysis  of 
Saaby ’s  experiment  with  the  erotic  is  a  skilful, 
even  if  traditional  piece  of  psychological  writ¬ 
ing.  Saadolin  has  full  control  of  his  plot  and 
his  motivation,  and  the  result  is  a  book  that 
will  strengthen  his  reputation  substantially. 

Latin-ence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Ubraries 

**  Frik  Knudsen.  Digte  1945-58.  K0bcn- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1958.  132  pages.  13.75 
kr. 

This  selection  of  Frik  Knudsen’s  poems  is 
included  in  a  series  of  other  important  Danish 
poets  of  the  Forties  such  as  Ove  Abildgaard, 
Morten  Nielsen,  Frank  Jaegar,  Ole  Sarvig, 
and  Grether  Risbjerg  Thomsen.  Knudsen 
himself  has  made  the  selection  from  six  of  his 
earlier  books,  but  there  are  also  some  new 
pieces.  In  all,  the  book  contains  seventy-three 
poems,  most  of  w’hich  are  characteristic  of 
Knudsen’s  remarkable  combination  of  human 
warmth  and  the  unrest  of  the  modern  man. 
Striking  imagery  from  nature  and  life  and  a 
keen  sense  of  satire  distinguish  Knudsen’s 
selection  as  some  of  the  finest  Danish  lyric- 
poetry  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Jan  van  Nijlen.  Te  laat  voor  deze  wereld. 
Amsterdam.  Van  Oorschot.  1957.  78 

pages. 

This  .slender  volume  by  the  Flemish  poet,  Jan 
van  Nijlen,  the  Nestor  of  Dutch  romantic- 
classicists,  as  he  was  recently  designated,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  short  sonnet  series,  a  collection  ot 
quatrains,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  poems. 
As  he  has  consistendy  done  throughout  his 
long  literary  career,  the  poet  keeps  aloof  from 
experimentalism  and  avant-garde  movements. 
These  poems  are  concerned  with  the  dream¬ 
like  quality  of  inner  life  compared  with  the 
substantial  and  enduring  life  of  nature,  nostal¬ 
gia  for  the  happiness  of  childhood  and  youth, 
and  the  comforting  prospect  of  death.  The 
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central  theme:  only  in  our  dreams  do  we  know 
reality  and  have  a  foretaste  of  our  true  home. 
Meter,  rhyme,  and  structure  are  strictly  clas¬ 
sical  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  lacking 
in  liveliness.  These  are  poems  of  maturity  and 
repose,  with  now  and  then  a  rare  touch  of 
delicate  irony. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

A.  den  Doolaard.  Het  leven  van  een  land¬ 
loper,  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1958.  430 
pages.  14,50  fl. 

This  book  is  a  record  of  the  author’s  travels 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from  shortly  be¬ 
fore  until  after  World  War  Two,  interspersed 
with  occasional  references  to  the  books  he 
wrote  during  this  period.  His  comments  on 
the  [X)litical  revolutions  and  social  upheavals 
and  tragedies  of  these  eventful  years  reveal  on 
the  one  hand  his  deep  antipathy  to  injustice 
and  oppression  and  on  the  other  the  author’s 
strongly  partisan  political  convictions.  If  his 
reflections  on  life  in  the  United  States  (which 
consist  principally  of  the  stereotyped  Euro¬ 
pean  strictures  on  American  “materialism”) 
are  representative,  some  of  the  author’s  other 
evaluations  may  need  to  be  discounted.  The 
book  is  enlivened  by  bits  of  vivid  description. 
In  general,  it  is  more  journalistic  than  literary 
in  approach,  organization,  and  style. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Anton  van  Duinkerken.  Guido  Gezelle, 
lHiO-1899.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1958.  55 
pages.  8  plates. 

Marnix  Gijsen.  Karel  van  den  Oever, 
1879-1926.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1958.  39 

pages  -h  8  plates. 

Maurice  Gilliams.  Emmanuel  de  Bom, 

1868-1951.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1958.  49 

pages  -j-  8  plates. 

Maurice  Roelants.  Marnix  Gijsen,  1899 — , 
Brussel.  Manteau.  1958.  40  pages  -}*  8 
plates. 

Herman  Teirlinck.  August  Vermeylen, 
1872-1945.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1958.  +  8 
plates. 

Albert  Westerlinck.  Albrecht  Rodenbach , 
1856-1880.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1958.  40 

pages  8  plates. 

These  monographs  are  six  of  eighteen  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  series  for  the  Belgian  Ministry 
of  Public  Education.  Both  subjects  and  au¬ 
thors  are  important  Flemish  literary  figures. 
Of  the  subjects  only  one,  Marnix  Gijsen  (J.  A. 
Goris),  who  is  also  the  author  of  one  of  these 


studies,  is  living  today.  Each  monograph  con¬ 
tains  a  critical  essay,  biographical  information 
presented  separately  or  woven  into  the  text, 
photographs,  brief  excerpts  from  the  subject’s 
writings,  and  a  bibliography.  No  formula  has 
been  followed  in  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  these  components.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
the  earlier  writers,  considerable  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  part  which  they  played  in  the 
Flemish  nationalist  movement  and  the  Flem¬ 
ish  literary  revival.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  studies  are  highly  concentrated  evalua¬ 
tions,  they  are  warmly  alive  and  uniformly 
interesting.  Critical  analyses  are  acute  and 
sensitive,  with  some  of  the  intimate  appeal 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  most  Flemish 
writers.  All  have  high  literary  qu.ility  in  their 
own  right.  There  is  no  parade  of  scholarship 
a.'^id  not  even  a  hint  of  national  glorification. 
Format  and  typography  are  most  attractive. 
They  not  only  represent  a  literary  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  high  order  but  are  an  object 
lesson  in  the  manifestation  of  official  govern¬ 
ment  interest  in  the  literary  productions  of  its 
citizens.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

^  Johan  Daisne.  Letterl^^unde  en  magte. 
Antwerpen.  Ontwikkeling.  1958.  47  pages 
-f-  2  plates. 

In  this  monograph,  the  Flemish  poet,  play¬ 
wright,  and  fiction  writer,  Daisne,  undertakes 
to  identify  the  proper  artistic  relationship  be¬ 
tween  romance  and  reality.  He  does  this  by 
contrasting  what  he  calls  classical  and  roman¬ 
tic  magical  realism.  His  thesis  is  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  realm  of  imagination  to 
illumine  the  world  of  reality.  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Grey,  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  febyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,  Tristan  and  Isolde  are  genuine 
classics  and  examples  of  classical  magical  real¬ 
ism  because  their  authors  do  exactly  this.  If  a 
literary  work  does  nut  do  this,  art  loses  con¬ 
tact  with  reality  and  becomes  fantasy — and 
the  author  loses  contact  with  the  reader.  There 
is  nothing  especially  new  in  this  essay,  but 
what  is  said,  is  said  with  great  emphasis  and 
self-confidence. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

J.  Piebenga.  Koarte  s/^iednis  fan  de  Frys}{e 
sl{rifteb^ennisse.  Drachten.  Laverman.  j 
1957.  296  pages.  12.50  ff. 

The  first  edition  of  this  notable  work,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1939,  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Its 
republication  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form 
fills  a  distinct  need,  for  there  is  really  no  com- 
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plete  and  detailed  history  of  Frisian  literature 
outside  of  this  one  by  Jan  Piebenga. 

The  Koarte  sl{iednis  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work.  It  carefully  sketches  and  appraises 
Frisian  literature  from  Bernlef  in  the  eighth 
century  to  the  experimentalists  of  the  present 
day.  It  does  so  in  the  light  not  only  of  social 
and  economic  conditions,  but  also  of  cultural 
and  spiritual  trends.  Piebenga’s  evaluations  of 
authors  and  works  are  subjective,  to  be  sure, 
yet  they  are  scholarly  and,  on  the  whole,  well- 
founded.  Perhaps  the  author  is  weakest  and 
most  subjective  in  the  section  dealing  with 
the  contemporary  scene;  here  most  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  seem  to  get  neither  the  space  nor  the  appre¬ 
ciation  which  they  deserve.  Nevertheless  the 
book,  with  its  excellent  and  rare  illustrations, 
has  richly  earned  the  Wassenbergh  Medal 
with  which  the  Frisian  Academy  has  recently 
honored  it. 

It  is  rare  that  a  history  of  literature  reads 
interestingly,  but  this  one  does. 

Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

Piter  Terpstra.  Soldaten  en  muzlf^^anten. 

Drachten.  Laverman.  1959.  236  pages. 
7.90  fl. 

The  scene  is  I_emmer,  a  town  in  Friesland;  the 
time,  the  early  days  of  World  War  Two;  the 
background,  life  in  a  fishing  village  as  affected 
by  the  threat  and  reality  of  war  and  later  by 
the  German  occupation  and,  internally,  by  the 
struggle  between  local  conservatives  and  0)m- 
munists  and  Socialists.  The  action  centers 
upon  a  native  born  artist,  who  returns  to 
Meppel  to  renew  his  contacts  and  refresh  his 
memories,  and  a  former  sweetheart,  the 
daughter  of  the  leader  of  the  village  Commu¬ 
nists.  Their  separation,  and  in  fact  all  their 
relations,  are  the  outcome  of  her  choice  to 
commit  herself  to  revolt  and  resistance  (to 
the  “soldaten”)  and  his  to  commit  himself  to 
the  life  of  art  (to  the  “muzikanten”).  The 
author  has  the  young  man  write  a  play,  which 
is  interwoven  with  the  story,  to  help  him  ex¬ 
plain  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  to 
himself.  Interesting  and  vivid  writing,  with 
two  scenes  standing  out,  the  clash  between  vil¬ 
lage  Communists  and  conservatives  and  the 
scene  in  the  harbor  during  a  terrible  storm. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Angelica  Bita.  Vimata  sti  gi.  Athenai. 
1957.  101  pages. 

This  book  contains  eight  short  stories  written 
by  a  gifted  young  girl.  The  author  has  been 
successful  in  presenting  to  us  simple  human 


beings  with  all  their  sufferings  and  problems 
which  create  and  determine  their  small  world. 

All  these  short  stories  demonstrate  a  real¬ 
istic  ability  in  depicting  Greek  environment 
with  its  charming  nuances  and  colors.  Here 
we  meet  weak,  sympathetic,  and  poor  char¬ 
acters,  which  have  no  fate  of  their  own,  but 
rather  are  the  victims  of  their  limited  possibil¬ 
ities  and  horizons.  The  sufferings  of  these  per¬ 
sons  are  based  on  factors  beyond  their  power, 
and  therefore  they  win  our  sympathy  and 
compassion  deriving  from  the  affinity  of  our 
hearts. 

Three  of  these  short  stories  seem  to  me 
praiseworthy:  “The  Wife  of  the  Brother,”  “A 
Flower  Is  Dying,”  and  “On  the  Right  of  the 
Street  Is  the  Inn.” 

Michael  Rethis 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

**  Christos  Evelpidis.  Dode\a  biographies. 

Athenai.  Estia.  1958.  127  pages. 

The  author  presents  twelve  historical  person¬ 
alities  (including  two  women)  who  have  all 
lived  in  classical  Greet  e  toward  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  It  is  actually  very  seldom 
that  a  learned  Greek  regards  and  describes  his 
ancestors  more  as  human  beings  than  as  ideals. 
The  author  seems  to  have  made  good  use  of 
classical  sources.  His  preference  for  Aristo¬ 
phanes  is  quite  apparent,  and  his  use  of  Aristo- 
phanic  satirical  nuances  gives  the  book  a  spe¬ 
cial  charm.  Whenever  he  is  confronted  with 
gaps  in  his  sources,  he  fills  them  out  with  his 
own  creative  fantasy.  With  convincing  skill 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  closer  to  us  liv¬ 
ing,  suffering  human  beings,  not  just  classical 
statues  or  abstract,  philosophical  ideas.  His 
depiction  of  the  humorous  sides  of  Cleon, 
Xanthippe,  and  Alcibiades  seemed  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  felicitous.  Cleon  reminds  us  of  modern 
unscrupulous,  demagogic  politicians  (Hitler). 
The  author  has  well  understood  how  to  make 
human  and  vivid  the  essential  and  character¬ 
istic  aspects  of  his  heroes. 

Michael  Rethis 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

**  Asta  Holth.  Gullsmeden.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 

Norsk.  1958.  195  pages.  17.55  kr. 

Oslo  (Christiania)  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  a  quiet  city,  undisturbed  by  the  turmoils 
of  Europe.  But  this  historical  novel  finds  room 
for  comment  in  love,  disease,  commerce,  the 
goldsmith’s  trade,  and  friendships.  Berent 
Plate,  a  Frisian  apprentice  to  an  Oslo  gold¬ 
smith,  marries  his  master’s  daughter,  and  with 
her  lives  a  life  increasingly  complicated  by 
Karen’s  mental  depression.  Sickness  becomes 
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illness,  and  Bnally  death,  and  Berent  persists 
in  his  love  of  Karen’s  shadow  even  though 
married  to  another.  The  ending  is  as  trite  and 
banal  as  the  novel  is  charmingly  sentimental, 
for  Berent  prosaically  awakens  to  his  love  for 
his  second  wife.  The  novel  holds  some  in¬ 
terest  in  its  rococo  picture  of  a  past  age  and  is 
worth  some  hours  of  leisurely  wandering  in 
sentiment’s  rose  garden. 

Raymond  E.  Undgren 
Occidental  College 

®  Agnar  Mykle.  Kors  pd  halsen.  Oslo.  Gyl- 
dendal.  Norsk.  1958.  205  pages.  18  kr. 
“Cross  Around  the  Neck’’  is  cither  a  plunge 
into  Agnar  Mykle’s  inner  consciousness  or  a 
self-conscious  proof  of  his  recent  notoriety. 
His  two  novels  of  1954  and  1956  (Lasso  rundt 
fru  Luna  and  Sangen  om  den  rpde  Tubin') 
depict  the  sexual  in  life;  the  last  novel  gave 
Mykle  the  distinction  of  joining  Hans  Jaeger 
in  censorship  for  excessive  description  of  the 
sex  act. 

The  “cross”  is  woman  and  a  female’s  grasp¬ 
ing  for  complete  possession  of  what  men  pos¬ 
sess.  Few  of  Mykle’s  stories  in  this  collection 
arc,  however,  of  this  tone,  and  the  pathos  of 
“Korteste  mpte”  touches  the  heart,  while  his 
humor  in  the  “Flying  Norseman”  tickles  one’s 
fancy.  Mykle’s  pleasure  in  words,  the  senses, 
the  elements  of  nature,  and  the  physical  shows 
through  these  short  stories  which,  although 
perhaps  not  his  best,  have  vigor  and  origi¬ 
nality.  Raymond  E.  Lindgren 

Occidental  College 

**  Robert  Stiller,  tr.  Pieini  o  ciemnej  milosci. 
Wroclaw.  Ossolineum.  1959.  115  pages, 
ill.  14  zl. 

This  selection  of  Malayan  pantuns,  translated 
into  Polish,  comes  from  a  larger  work  Pantun 
Malaju  and,  as  indicated  by  its  title  “Songs  of 
Dark  Love,”  is  limited  to  lyric  poems. 

In  an  excellent  preface,  the  translator  talks 
about  the  nature  and  form  of  the  pantun, 
wl)psc  first  part,  an  image,  is  followed  in  the 
second  part  by  a  thought  and  states  that  the 
reader  may  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  establish 
the  proper  emotional  and  even  logical  link 
between  them.  This,  he  explains,  is  not  due  to 
to  the  primitivencss  of  linguistic  or  poetic 
means  of  expression;  rather  to  the  fact  that 
East  and  West  are  sensitive  to  different  poetic 
elements. 

The  examples  used  to  illustrate  this  are  well 
chosen  and  so  is  the  entire  selection,  which 
should  prove  useful  to  the  Polish  reader  inter¬ 
ested  in  world  literature.  Justus  Rosenberg 
Swarthmore  College 


^  Correia  Gar^ao.  Obras  completas.  II: 
Prosas  e  Teatro.  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva,  cd. 
Lisboa.  S£  da  Costa.  1958.  Ixvii  -f"  251 
pages.  30$. 

This  second  volume  completes  a  re-edition  be¬ 
gun  a  year  ago.  Garij'ao’s  endeavors  as  founder 
of  the  neo-Classicist  Arcadia  Lusitana  (1756) 
are  carefully  set  forth  by  Saraiva.  Its  statutes, 
two  plays,  and  a  number  of  academic  disser¬ 
tations  and  orations  make  up  the  volume.  The 
orations  show  Gar^ao’s  laudable  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  insistence  on  social  equality,  scientific 
method,  and  self<riticism.  At  least  his  dream 
of  a  national  Portuguese  theater  was  to  be¬ 
come  reality  a  century  later,  thanks  to  Almeida 
Garrett,  disciple  of  the  last  Portuguese  Arca¬ 
dians.  Inspired  by  that  dream,  Gar^ao  wrote 
the  two,  still  readable  comedies  of  this  volume. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Artur  Eduardo  Benevides.  Caminho  sent 
Horizonte.  Fortaleza.  Cla.  1958.  123  pages. 
Benevides’s  previous  writing,  in  the  fields  of 
poetry  and  the  essay,  is  quite  overshadowed 
by  his  first  venture  into  the  short  story.  The 
setting  of  these  tales  is  the  Brazilian  North¬ 
east,  but  they  rise  above  the  cliches  common 
to  the  literature  of  that  region.  The  themes, 
taken  from  daily  life,  vary  from  the  bullying 
of  a  political  boss  to  the  rejection  by  society 
of  an  ex-leper.  Variety  extends  likewise  to  the 
manner  of  treatment,  in  turn  humorous,  path¬ 
etic,  poetic,  or  matter-of-fact.  Benevides  shows 
an  admirable  gift  for  capturing  and  holding 
his  readers’  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
career  as  a  narrative  artist,  so  auspiciously 
begun,  may  be  a  long  one. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Joao  Felicio  dos  Santos.  Joao  A  bade.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Agir.  1958.  307  pages,  ill. 

In  Os  Sertoes  (1902),  Euclides  da  Cunha  had 
given  a  memorable  account  of  the  campaign 
against  the  fanatics  of  Canudos.  Santos,  a 
Southerner  like  Euclides,  used  this  source,  the 
papers  of  a  certain  Cavalcanti,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  region  to  write  a  naturalistic 
novel  on  the  same  events.  In  a  style  imitating 
the  simplified  but  picturesque  speech  of  illit¬ 
erate  Northeasterners,  he  shows  the  prophet 
Antonio  Conselheiro’s  henchman  Joao  Abade, 
“the  huge  half-breed,”  and  other  leading  cit¬ 
izens  of  Canudos  engaging  in  brutish  loving, 
drinking,  and  fighting.  The  prophet  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  shadowy  puppet,  the  struggle  to  a 
senseless  dogfight.  Unlike  Euclides,  Santos 
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dramatizes  reality  to  no  other  purpose  than 
to  picture  savagery.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Jaime  Cortesao.  Rapdso  Tavares  e  A 
Formofdo  Territorial  do  Brasil.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao  c  Cultura. 
1958.  455  pages  -|-  4  maps. 

This  volume  is  a  study  of  the  bandeiras,  Bra¬ 
zilian  expeditions  into  the  interior  to  secure 
Indians  for  labor,  gather  geographic  informa¬ 
tion,  and  make  settlements.  The  story  centers 
around  Raposo  Tavares,  who  in  early  local 
exploits  from  Sao  Paulo  clashed  with  Spanish 
Jesuits  from  Paraguay.  After  Portugal  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Spanish  crown  in  1640,  Ra¬ 
poso  had  a  royal  commission  to  search  for 
silver  mines  in  the  Andes.  Starting  from  Sao 
Paulo  in  1648,  he  went  westward  to  a  point 
in  central  Bolivia  and  thence  northeastward 
down  the  Madeira  and  the  Amazon,  complet¬ 
ing  the  circuit  in  three  years.  This  expedition 
established  Portugal’s  claim  to  extensive  ter¬ 
ritories  beyond  the  Tordecillas  line  of  1494. 

Much  information  regarding  the  bandeiras 
is  from  Jesuit  writings,  which  the  author  holds 
were  unfair,  and  that  many  have  been  altered 
and  show  the  Order’s  dislike  for  Raposo.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Raposo’s  valuable  contribution 
to  Brazilian  expansion,  he  received  no  re¬ 
wards,  although  two  of  his  lieutenants  were 
given  royal  appointments.  The  treatise  is  a 
detailed  and  interesting  account  of  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  Brazilian  history. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  Ferreira  Filho.  Historia  Geral  do 
Rio  do  Sul,  1503-1957,  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1958.  183  pages. 

Though  entided  “a  general  history,”  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  disappointing.  The  straight-forward, 
unadorned,  chronological  history  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  so  important  in  the  political  history  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic  unfortunately  leaves  many 
stones  unturned.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
far  too  many  national  and  regional  histories 
produced  by  Latin  American  scholars. 

The  jacket  “blurb”  emphasizes  that  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  “tern  historia 
rica  de  lances  dramaticos.”  This  is  true  and 
this  is  why  a  depth  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
province  and  the  part  played  by  its  caudilhos, 
particularly  the  earlier  careers  of  Getulio 
Vargas  and  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha  and  the 
Alianqa  Liberal  in  the  formation  of  modern 
Brazil,  is  essential  in  a  regional  study  of  this 
type.  But  it  will  not  be  found  in  this  volume. 


Successful  regional  histories  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  usually  contain  enough  anecdotal  material 
to  give  them  the  unique  flavor  local  studies 
require.  Perhaps  references  to  this  sort  of  data, 
such  as  a  pronounced  discussion  of  the  growth 
of  the  Portuguese-Spanish  linguistic  frontier 
which  has  developed  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
would  have  added  that  necessary  regional 
color  to  an  otherwise  dry  and  unimpressive 
study. 

Doubtless,  this  book  is  a  good  addition  to 
Brazilian  factual  reference  histories.  But  the 
regional  historical  scholar  will  still  have  to 
go  elsewhere  to  continue  his  detailed  research. 

John  D.  Harbron 
T oronto 

**  Olle  Holmberg.  Lovtal  over  svens/^a 
romaner.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1957.  180 
pages.  14.50  kr. 

Olle  Holmberg’s  series  of  essays  on  eighteen 
famous  Swedish  novels  is  a  charming  and  sen¬ 
sitive  introduction  to  the  best  traditions  of 
Swedish  fiction.  His  field  ranges  from  Fredrik 
Cederborgh  to  Harry  Martinson,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  works  of  sixteen  other  novelists  fill 
in  between  these  two.  Holmberg  deals  with 
contrasting  personalities  and  styles  with  com¬ 
plete  objectivity,  and  his  broad  knowledge  of 
Swedish  literature  lends  authority  to  his  work. 
Here  is  a  pleasing  vade  mecum  for  Swedish 
fiction  as  well  as  an  enduring  critical  contri¬ 
bution. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

Lars  Ardelius.  Dagligt  allehanda.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1958.  313  pages.  17.50  kr. 
Lars  Ardelius,  a  young  Stockholm  school 
teacher,  has  made  an  auspicious  debut  with 
this  collection  of  fourteen  short  stories.  He 
shows  originality  and  imagination  in  his  plots 
and  backgrounds:  memoirs  of  a  fur  farmer, 
the  research  of  a  retired  genealogist,  a  mendi¬ 
cant’s  letter,  an  actor  seen  in  six  interviews. 
A  sharp  irony  and  a  keen,  often  biting  sense 
of  humor  enable  Ardelius  to  convert  the  bi¬ 
zarre  into  reality  and  to  lend  color  to  the  un¬ 
spectacular  situations  of  daily  life.  He  is 
sternly  realistic,  perhaps  a  bit  intolerant,  in 
his  notes  on  human  foibles,  but  he  never 
allows  himself  to  drift  into  the  realm  of  exag¬ 
geration.  Here  is  an  amusing,  often  pene¬ 
trating  collection  of  stories  that  is  likely  to 
earn  the  author  a  solid  reputation  from  the 
beginning  of  his  authorship.  In  spite  of  all  the 
cleverness  of  the  book,  there  is  still  an  ever 
so  slight  suspicion  that  we  have  here  the  work 
of  an  overly  clever  young  man.  A  little  more 
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self  discipline,  a  little  more  control  over  a 
facile  pen  will  be  the  essential  elements  in 
Ardelius’s  future  development  as  a  writer. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  IJbraries 

^  Lise  Drougge.  Albatrossen.  Stockholm. 

Hdkerberg.  1958.  255  pages.  17.50  kr. 

If  Britt-Marie’s  husband  was  an  albatross 
around  her  neck,  he  had  every  right  to  tell 
miscellaneous  lady  friends  that  his  wife  did 
not  understand  him.  Britt-Marie  is  indeed 
harnessed  with  the  trivialities  of  married  life, 
but  her  case  is  not  presented  with  full  impar¬ 
tiality.  Lise  Drougge  has  much  insight  into 
the  trouble  {X)ints  of  married  life,  but  her 
analysis  may  be  best  described  as  an  unprej¬ 
udiced  one  from  the  woman’s  viewpoint. 
There  are  some  keen  analyses  of  the  basic 
problems  of  marriage  in  this  book,  but  no 
acceptable  solutions  are  offered. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuci^y  IJbraries 

**  Bosse  Ciustafson.  Parasit.  Stockholm.  Nor- 
stedt.  1959.  176  pages.  15.50  kr. 

Staflfan  Svensson  is  a  fair-to-middling  painter 
with  an  undeniable  (and  rather  inexplicable) 
attraction  for  women.  TTie  book,  through 
effective  usage  of  alternating  present  action 
with  flashback,  explores  Svensson’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  four  women;  Rut,  who  mothers 
him;  Ingrid,  a  self-supporting  student  who 
supports  him;  Kaj,  another  painter  harbored 
by  Ingrid;  and  finally,  Margit,  the  “normal” 
girl  that  Staflan  marries. 

The  book  dwells  on  a  number  of  philo¬ 
sophical  items,  including,  for  instance,  a  soul- 
searching  consideration  of  whether  the  artists 
are  parasites  for  living  on  Ingrid,  or  whether 
Ingrid,  because  she  derives  satisfaction  from 
their  “real”  productivity,  is  herself  the  para¬ 
site.  The  lxK)k  is  a  competent  job,  but  hardly 
as  brilliant  as  the  characterization  given  it  by 
one  Swedish  reviewer:  “From  a  new  novelist,” 
the  reviewer  noted,  “such  a  first  novel  is  al¬ 
most  as  uncommon  as  a  giraffe  in  the  Swedish 
forests.”  Which  may  be  taken,  I  suppose, 
either  as  a  reflection  on  the  caliber  of  new 
Swedish  novelists,  or  a  commentary  on  the 
inhospitality  of  Swedish  forests. 

Gilbert  Geis 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

®  Bjorn  Lundegard.  Kvdllar.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1959.  120  pages.  12.50  kr. 
After  two  books  of  poetry,  Bjorn  Lundeg.ard 
comes  now  with  his  first  book  in  prose.  “F.ve- 


nings”  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  about 
children  and  teen-agers.  The  author  shows 
here  not  only  that  he  possesses  a  fine  feeling 
for  the  language  of  Swedish  teen-agers,  but 
also  that  he  is  a  good  psychologist  of  young 
people,  their  tensions  and  secret  thoughts. 
They  all  seem  to  him  to  want  to  find  them¬ 
selves,  to  find  the  real  meanings  of  their  lives. 
The  reader  of  this  book  finds  out  with  pleas¬ 
ure  that  Lundegard  has  become  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  young  Swedish  writer. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 

**  Tauno  Nurmela.  Med  stora  ogon.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Natur  och  Kultur,  1958.  160  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

Nurmela,  a  professor  in  Abo,  has  written  a 
charming  little  story  of  a  boyhood  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Finnish  province  of  Karelia.  Warm 
humor  and  sensitive  awareness  of  a  child’s 
world  are  mixed  with  many  fine  pictures  of 
daily  life  in  Karelia.  The  political  issues  are 
brought  out  clearly,  with  far  more  under¬ 
standing  than  remote  diplomats  in  Moscow 
and  New  York  are  ever  likely  to  show. 
Nurmela’s  hook  is  a  valuable  historical  docu¬ 
ment  as  well  as  a  pleasing  and  artistically 
executed  autobiography.  The  loss  of  Karelia 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Baltic  States  were 
among  the  gravest  results  of  World  War  Two, 
and  no  book  has  underscored  this  tragedy 
better  than  Nurmela’s. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Ubraries 

Per  Erik  Rundquist.  Irene.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt.  1958,  149  pages.  11  kr. 

A  young  Swedish  author  in  Paris  is  skating 
on  the  dangerous  brink  of  alcoholism  when 
he  meets  a  divorcee,  Irene.  There  are  a  few 
days  of  idyllic  romance,  but  his  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance,  almost  psychopathic,  is  the  seed  of  de¬ 
struction.  Rundquist  is  eminently  successful 
in  creating  an  authentic  Parisian  background 
for  his  plot,  but  the  more  important  element 
of  his  work  is  the  psychological.  In  finely 
wrought  language,  skilfully  reinforced  with 
quiet  allusion,  he  analyzes  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  love  affair  that  is  not  quite  so 
idyllic  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  Me  probes 
the  minds  and  motivations  of  his  characters 
skilfully  and  unobtrusively.  At  the  end  the 
reader  feels  that  he  has  seen  two  lifetimes, 
not  simply  a  few  days  spent  by  two  young 
peojile  carried  away  by  the  atmosphere  of 
Paris. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucity  IJbraries 
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Bcngt  af  Klinlberg.  Stigar.  Stockholm. 
Norstcdt.  1959.  67  pages.  9  kr. 

This  is  the  first  book  by  Bengt  af  Klintberg, 
a  young  man  (born  in  1938)  who  describes 
central  Swedish  nature  in  language  both  feli¬ 
citous  and  rich.  There  are,  of  course,  trite 
lines  (“the  night  was  soft  as  flower-petals/ 
soft  as  a  loving  woman’s  skin”)  and  silly 
lines  (i’ll  wrap  my  yearning’s  shawl/  around 
your  tender  confidence”);  but  these  occur 
mostly  when  Cupid  comes  capering  through 
the  firs  and  across  the  bogs.  Otherwise,  af 
Klintberg  is  a  good  poet:  no  mistake  about  it. 
If  the  homely  comparison  will  be  permitted: 
He  is  like  the  “kraftstalle”  (“spot  for  catch¬ 
ing  crayfish”)  in  his  poem  of  that  name.  Some 
good  catches  ought  to  be  made  here  in  the 
future,  when  “the  reeds’  sackcloth-cape  is 
widened  by  a  breeze.” 

George  C.  School  field 
,  Duf{e  University 

**  Mirjam  Tuominen.  Vid  gaitans.  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Sdderstrom.  1957.  94  pages. 

Mirjam  Tuominen’s  collection  of  some  thirty 
poems  marks  a  new  high  in  her  creative  work. 
Her  earlier  translations  and  original  work 
were  never  able  to  conceal  all  of  the  self- 
conscious  efforts  of  the  apprentice,  but  now 
she  has  achieved  a  firm  sense  of  discipline 
without  sacrificing  any  of  her  originality. 
She  draws  her  inspiration  from  the  work  of 
poets  ranging  from  Holderlin  to  Ezra  Pound, 
but  in  each  instance  she  uses  the  model  only  as 
a  springboard.  Vid  gaitans  is  imaginative  in 
both  imagery  and  rhythm,  free  of  slavish  at¬ 
tachment  to  any  other  lyric  tradition,  but  mak¬ 
ing  a  felicitous  combination  of  the  creative 
and  the  purposely  imitative. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Mykola  Hordiyenko.  Z  Volynskyk^  ' 
Poliskyk^  Rttydiv  (Iz  diy  vp\-Pivnich, 
1943-1944).  Toronto.  Societies  of  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  in  U.  S.  A.  1959.  160  pages. 

Few  people  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
are  aware  of  the  wide  activity  of  the  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  Army  (or  even  of  its  existence)  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  Two  as  an  organized  military 
force  equally  opposed  to  the  Nazi  and  Com¬ 
munist  invaders  of  their  native  villages.  TTie 
present  volume,  a  series  of  memoirs  of  a 
former  participant,  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  accounts  of  this  movement — and  one  of 
the  best  written.  The  author  tells,  in  excellent 
prose,  stories  of  the  way  in  which  the  future 


officers  of  the  upa  were  trained  in  Cerman 
military  schools  until  they  entered  the  under¬ 
ground  against  their  former  teachers,  and  he 
gives  vivid  descriptions  of  the  stratagems  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  leaders  against  numerically 
larger  forces  and  of  the  leaders  themselves. 
It  is  a  volume  that  can  be  read  as  literature 
as  well  as  for  its  historical  content. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Dmytro  Chub.  V  lisakh  pid  Vyaz'moyu. 
Munich.  Dniprova  Khvylya.  1958.  108 
pages. 

The  memoirs  of  Dmytro  Chub,  a  Ukrainian 
author  now  living  in  Australia,  exemplify  the 
best  of  writings  dealing  with  World  War  Two 
in  Eastern  Europe;  they  are  vividly  written. 

Chub,  a  former  soldier  of  the  Red  Army, 
begins  his  book  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Ger¬ 
man-Soviet  war  on  June  22,  1941,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  up  to  December  of  1941  when  he  was 
released  from  Cierman  captivity.  He  presents 
not  only  the  chronological  account  of  what 
happened  to  him  but  also  gives  an  analysis  of 
the  Ukrainian  role  in  the  war. 

The  author  will  convince  most  readers  that 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  Red  Army’s 
defeat  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  war  lay  with 
the  Ukrainians.  Approximately  every  fifth 
soldier  in  the  Red  Army  was  a  Ukrainian  who 
did  not  want  to  fight  for  the  Soviet  regime 
which,  in  his  eyes,  had  a  sole  objective — to 
get  Ukrainian  grain,  coal,  and  iron  ore  for 
Russia.  Many  Ukrainians,  therefore,  joine«l 
the  Underground  during  the  war  and  strug¬ 
gled  against  both  Germans  and  Russians. 
Their  aim  was,  as  it  is  even  now,  a  free  and 
independent  Ukraine. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  I.atnguage  School 

Rudolf  Baehr,  ed.  Kristian  von  Troyes 
"Yvain”  ("Der  Lowenritter”).  Tubingen. 
Niemcyer.  1958.  136  pages.  4.80  dm. 

If  one  is  seeking  an  abridged  text  of  Chretien’s 
Yvain  this  will  serve  very  well.  It  reproduces 
about  one  third  of  the  Foerster-Hilka  edition 
of  1926,  with  a  few  corrections  proposed  by 
Foerster  himself.  The  choice  of  selections  has 
been  very  well  made,  with  resumes  preserving 
the  continuity  of  the  story.  It  is  a  question 
whether  Foerster’s  text  should  not  have  been 
further  emended,  even  for  a  class  reader  of 
this  sort.  The  vocabulary  is  very  good,  al¬ 
though  a  few  words  of  a  technical  sort  could 
have  been  more  clearly  defined.  The  “chas  a 
plusors  manbres;  Que  il  i  a  loges  et  chambres 
(vv.  6033-34)”  in  which  I.ove  and  Hatred 
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shall  live  together,  separated,  must  mean  a 
Gebaude  with  one  or  more  attached  Flugeln 
(or  wings).  This  was  probably  L-shapcd.  The 
H-shaped  house  becomes  more  usual  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  loges  are  distinct  from 
chambres,  and  surely  refer  here  to  open  gal¬ 
leries  on  the  street  side,  where  Hatred  will 
be  visible  to  all.  A  sou  is  not  a  Miinze  equal 
to  one  twelfth  of  a  pound.  It  is  just  12  deniers. 
TTie  mark  was  usually  eight  ounces.  Baehr  is 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinions  of  Stefan  Hofer 
on  Chretien;  but  he  has  brought  together  an 
interesting  bibliography  of  recent  books  and 
articles.  This  little  book  is  No.  43  of  the 
Sammlung  Romanischrr  Vbungstexte. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Pierre  Gamier.  Trois  poetes  allemands 

de  la  nature:  E.  Arendt,  P.  Huchel,  G. 

Maurer.  Paris.  Silvaire.  1958.  127  pages. 
540  fr. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  volume 
in  a  short  review.  More  than  one  hundred 
words  need  to  be  said  about  the  choice  of 
p)oets,  the  choice  of  theme,  Garnier’s  preface 
and,  last  but  not  least,  about  the  translations 
themselves.  Gamier  states  in  the  preface  that 
this  volume  is  to  acquaint  French  readers  with 
the  accomplishment  of  the  nature  pxots  of  the 
DDR  (East  Germany).  I  suggest  that  this  is  a 
perfectly  valid  procedure  (even  if  the  title  is 
somewhat  misleading)  if  one  accomplishes  his 
aim  without  slurring  the  “Sumpf-  und  Moor- 
dichter”  of  the  dbr  ( West  Germany)  If  one 
sums  up  I^hmann  and  Loerke  (and,  by  im¬ 
plication,  I^nggasser,  H.  Lange,  O.  Schaefer, 
Krolow,  Eich,  M.  Saalfeld  a.o.):  “.  .  .  petite 
joie  et  p)etit  souvenir — un  souvenir,  comme 
un  rayon  tombc — et  aprcs  I’oubli,  et  le  sourire 
— ah,  ces  sacrcs  pjetits  p)oetes,  ces  farceurs. 
Cela  ne  suffit  pas . . .”  the  reader  must  wonder 
whether  Gamier  does  these  deserving  p)oets 
of  the  DDR  any  service  (besides  exhibiting  a 
rather  marked  lack  of  reading).  To  judge,  for 
example,  from  Mauer’s  critical  writings  it  can 
lie  safely  stated  that  he  himself  would  violently 
disagree  with  his  translator.  Several  longer 
aphorisms  on  nature  p)oetry  and  two  px)ems 
by  J.  R.  Becher  follow  the  preface.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  actual  poetry, 
quite  well  chosen  and,  on  the  whole,  com- 
p)etently,  but  in  no  way  brilliandy,  translated. 
Despite  our  well-deserved  gratitude.  Gamier 
should  be^made  to  share  our  disappointment 
at  this  selection  which  could  have  embraced, 
without  sacrificing  succinctness  and  vigor,  a 
more  representative  group.  Richard  Exner 

Princeton  University 


Ellsworth  Mason,  Richard  Ellmann,  cds. 

The  Critical  Writings  of  fames  Joyce. 

New  York.  Viking.  1959.  288  pages.  $5. 
Here  are  fifty-seven  Joyce  items  which  the  ed¬ 
itors  call  “critical.”  The  adjective  is  stretched 
considerably  beyond  its  usual  denotations,  for 
included  are  traveler’s  descriptive  sketches, 
notebook  jottings  on  aesthetics,  school-boy 
thenics,  personal  invectives  (“The  Holy  Of¬ 
fice”  and  “Gas  From  a  Burner”),  and  letters 
evading  requests  for  critical  comment  up)on 
I  Lardy,  Pound,  and  Svevo.  The  book  reviews 
of  1902-3,  formerly  edited  by  Stanislaus  Joyce 
and  Mason,  are  reprinted.  Joyce’s  contribu¬ 
tions  in  Italian  to  II  piccolo  della  sera  on  such 
varied  subjects  as  Fenianism,  Home  Rule, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Bernard  Shaw,  Parnell,  and  Gal¬ 
way  and  Aran  have  been  translated  and  made 
available  to  English  readers  for  the  first  time. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Italian  lectures  of 
1907  on  “Ireland,  Island  of  Saints  and  Sages” 
and  on  Clarence  Mangan,  and  of  1912  on 
Blake  are  also  translated.  Unfortunately  the 
lecture  on  Defoe  is  not  included  because  of 
“a  prior  arrangement”  by  the  Joyce  Estate. 
These  translations  are  the  major  contribution 
of  the  present  volume.  In  the  travel  sketches 
on  Galway,  “The  City  of  the  Tribes,”  and 
“The  Mirage  of  the  Fisherman  of  Aran”  there 
is  a  peculiar  stylistic  charm  apparent  even 
through  translation.  A  tour  de  force  on  the 
Irish  tenor,  John  Sullivan,  in  the  manner  of 
Finnegans  Waf’e  first  published  in  1932  hardly 
seems  to  come  off. 

Although  this  collection  will  not  increase 
Joyce’s  literary  stature,  it  does  cast  light  on  the 
origins  and  growth  of  some  of  his  interests. 

Edward  Murray  Clark^ 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Hans  Mann.  The  12  Prophets  of  Antdnio 
Francisco  Lisboa  “O  Aleijadinho.”  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Educaejao  e  Cul- 
tura.  1958.  117  pages,  ill. 

The  approach  to  the  church  Bom  Jesus  de 
.Matosinhos  in  the  little  town  of  Congonhas 
do  Campo  (Minas  Gerais)  is  decorated  with 
the  soapstone  statues  of  twelve  prophets, 
carved  toward  the  end  of  his  life  by  Brazil’s 
great  and  tragic  mulatto  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect,  Antonio  Francisco  Lisb6a,  “the  Little 
Cripple.”  Done  between  1796  and  1805  these 
statues  represent  one  of  the  finest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  uniquely  Brazilian  Rococo,  one 
which  is  actually  closer  to  the  Baroque  than 
to  the  Rococo  manner.  Hans  Mann’s  photog¬ 
raphy  does  full  justice  to  the  grandeur  of  these 
figures,  while  the  somewhat  lyrical  articles  by 
Graciela  Rojas  Herrera  and  Carlos  Drum- 
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tnond  de  Andrade  (given  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  translated  into  English  by 
John  Knox)  provide  a  measure  of  historical 
background.  Proofreading  of  the  English  ver¬ 
sion  is  poor  and  so  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
photographs.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  short¬ 
comings,  this  is  a  remarkable  and  moving 
book.  fohannes  A.  Gaertner 

Lafayette  College 

^  Harold  T.  Betteridge,  ed.  The  New  Cas¬ 
sell’s  German  Dictionary:  German-Eng- 
lish,  English-German.  New  York.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  1958.  xxii-f- 619  2<ol.  pages.  $7. 
This  is  a  new,  completely  revised  and  re-edited 
version  of  the  familiar  old  “BreuI”  which  ad¬ 
mittedly  suffered  from  some  obsoleteness.  The 
job  here  performed  is  merely  creditable,  ade¬ 
quate  for  an  unambitious  yet  useful  scope  of 
coverage;  the  most  striking  contribution  cater¬ 
ing  to  modern  colloquial  usage,  including  re¬ 
gional  and  vocational  terms,  and  even  occa¬ 
sionally  slang  expressions,  the  least  satisfac¬ 
tory  (for  the  advanced  scholar)  being  the 
vocabulary  pertaining  to  literary  or  philosoph¬ 
ical  terms,  especially  the  admittedly  complex 
and  multi-meaningful  composite  coinings  in 
German. 

The  organization  is  simple  and  handy,  the 
print,  set  in  clear  Roman  type,  distinct  al¬ 
though  somewhat  small  for  feebler  eyes.  Both 
sections  are  preceded  by  “keys  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion”  pertaining  to  vowels,  diphthongs,  and 
consonants  (favoring  somew’hat,  as  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  English  words  does  almost  through¬ 
out,  the  British  way)  and  followed  by  an 
index  of  names  (geographical  and  proper), 
the  most  common  abbreviations  in  either  lan¬ 
guage,  a  list  of  irregular  (or  strong  or  ano¬ 
malous)  verbs,  and  common  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  and  their  approximate  equivalents. 

Although  we  must  take  some  issue  with 
Professor  Gerhard  Cordes’s  statement,  in  his 
Foreword,  that  this  dictionary  is  helpful  “to 
the  translator  grappling  with  serious  liter¬ 
ature,”  we  can  underwrite — although  with 
some  reservations — his  further  description 
that  “it  is  equally  helpful  ...  to  the  learner 
and  student  of  language,  the  modern-lan¬ 
guage  master,  and  the  scientist.” 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 


**  The  New  Michaelis  Illustrated  Diction¬ 
ary.  I:  English-Portuguese.  Wiesbaden. 
Brockhaus  (Sao  Paulo.  Melhoramentos). 
1958.  xxxii  +  1,123  2-col  pages.  39.50  dm. 
James  L.  Taylor.  A  Portuguese-English 
Dictionary.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  xx  -j-  655  2<ol.  -j-  vii 
pages.  $11.50. 

The  earlier  editions  of  the  Michaelis  diction¬ 
ary  were  out  of  date,  and  a  revision  was  begun 
by  Francisco  Jose  Buecken  who  died  in  1953; 
Fritz  Pietzschke  directed  its  completion  by  a 
group  of  experts.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
Portuguese-English  volume  and  by  two  vol¬ 
umes  dealing  with  German  and  Portuguese. 
The  preface  and  other  introductory  materials 
are  in  both  languages.  The  new  edition  fea¬ 
tures  modernized  orthography,  and  plate's 
depicting  about  4,000  objects.  The  plates  make 
knowledge  of  the  English  term  unnecessary 
and  establish  groups  of  words  that  refer  to  a 
common  topic.  A  strict  alphabetization  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  so  derivatives  arc  sometimes  separated 
from  the  basic  word.  The  basic  meanings  arc 
numbered.  An  alphabetical  list  of  illustrations 
and  a  summary  of  English  irregular  verbs  arc 
included  in  the  supplementary  material.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  British  term  is  preferred 
over  the  American.  The  emphasis  seems  to  be 
industrial  and  technical. 

The  second  work,  whose  author  was  born 
in  Brazil  and  lived  there  more  than  thirty 
years,  places  more  emphasis  perhaps  on  bo¬ 
tanical  and  zoological  terms  than  the  Brock¬ 
haus  work.  For  instance,  under  capim  (grass) 
more  than  two  columns  of  grasses  arc  listed. 
It,  too,  uses  the  simplified  and  unified  spelling 
for  its  60,000  entries  and  the  continental  and 
Brazilian  Portuguese  are  distinguished,  but 
pronunciation  is  not  indicated.  However, 
many  variants  arc  accounted  for  as  well  as  idi¬ 
omatic  uses.  There  arc  four  columns  on  a  and 
nearly  that  much  on  dar.  Among  the  merits 
of  the  work  arc  an  awareness  of  everyday 
speech,  the  inclusion  of  some  medical  and 
technical  terms,  an  appendix  of  verb  forms 
(Portuguese),  and  a  bibliography  of  reference 
works.  Care  is  taken  to  point  out  likely  pit- 
falls  in  the  usage  of  a  term,  such  as:  "desabili- 
dade,  want  of  ability  [but  not  disability  which 
is  incapacidade,  inabilidade].” 

n.  G.  D. 
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Periodicals  at  Large 

French  Etudes.  XCII:^,  5,  6. — Pierre  de  Boisdeffre  on  the 


action  poetique.  1959:5. — Jean  Malrieu  on  Henri 
Krca;  Pierre  Pessemesse  on  Peire  Cardcnal. 

Afrique.  XXX1V:270. — Senstbilite  mediterraneenne, 
Marc  Bnmont;  L'educatton  et  Us  Uttres,  Albert  Ducas. 

L'Arc.  11:6. — Baroque  issue,  with  contributions  by 
Jean  Rousset,  et  al. 

Archives  des  Lettres  Modernes.  Nos.  21,  23. — Mil¬ 
ton,  poete  de  la  Bible  dans  le  "Paradis  perdu,”  Jacques 
Blondel. — Histone,  substance  et  poHie  des  "Fleurs  dti 
mol,"  Jacques  Vier. 

le  bayou.  XXni:77. — Aldo  Capasso  on  Maria  Grazi.i 
Lenisa;  Robert  Frost  en  France,  Michel  Barre. 

Bizarre.  No.  11-12. — Petit  traite  de  jocondologie, 
suivi  d'un  traitee  jocondoclastie,  Jean  Margat. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XX1:207,  208. — Un  mtisee 
imaginaire  de  la  poesie?  Alliert  Loranquin. — Notes, 
review  articles,  book  reviews. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  53. — Ryne- 
riana. 

Cahiers  du  Slid.  XLV1:350. — Special  section.  Lea 
inconnues  poHiques  du  XVlll^  stecle,  Leon-Gabriel 
Gros,  et  al.;  PoHes  de  competition,  .Armand  Jacob; 
Machtnisme  et  erotisme,  Jean  Brun. 

Les  Cahiers  Naturalistes.  1V:11. — Jean  Cocteau, 
Henri  Mitterad,  Pierre  Cogny  on  Emile  Zolat  further 
etudes  et  documents  pertaining  to  Zola. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXV’ll:2-3. — Special 
issue,  L'Action  psychologtque  decant  la  consc.ence 
chretienne,  Joseph  Vialatoux,  et  al. 

Critique.  Xll:143. — Roger  Caillots  et  la  pohie, 
Victor  Castre;  Milosz  au  coeur  de  none  temps,  Pierre 
Gamier;  Jules  Verne  et  Aristide  Bnand,  Marcel  More; 
Patrick  Waldberg  on  Alberto  Giacometti. 

Defense  de  I’Homme.  Xll:125,  126,  127. — La  pohie 
est  un  bien  precieux,  Gaston  Lacarcc;  De  Democrite 
d  Paul  Valh-y,  H.  Herscovici. — Du  figure  a  Pin  figure, 
Gaston  Lacarcc, — H.  Herscovici  on  Oscar  Wilde. 

Documents.  X1V:2. — Special  section  on  the  Berlin 
question;  Le  theatre  dramatique  (in  Germany),  Paul 
Schalliick. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  Nos.  169,  170,  171. — Henry  Muller 
in  memoriam  Bernard  Grasset;  La  grande  muette  (the 
German  intelligentsia),  Paul  C.  Berger. — Willy  de 
Spens  on  Fran?oisc  Sagan;  Claude  Jamet  on  Eugene 
Ionesco. — Claude  Jamet  on  Brasillach's  Im  tete  des 
autres. 

Entretiens  sur  les  Lettres  et  les  Arts.  No.  15. — D'un 
romantisme  contemporain,  Luc  Berimont;  .Anne  Feydit 
interviews  Hubert  Juin;  .Andre  Lebois  on  (Juy  Lavaad. 

Esprit.  XXV11:4,  5,  6. — Gel  de  la  culture  en  F.gypte, 
Simone  Lacouturc;  Lrr  methode  de  Musil,  tJennie 
Lucciani. — Georges  Suffert,  et  al.  on  Andre  Bazin. — 
Special  issue,  Le  loisir. 


anti-roman;  Itineraire  poetique  de  fuan  Ramon  Jime¬ 
nez,  Xavier  Tillicttc;  Chanoine  Georges  Giraulj  on 
Roger  Martin  du  Gard. — Henri  Agel  on  cineaste  Mar¬ 
cel  Came. — Louis  Barjon  on  Eugene  Ionesco;  Art 
spintuel,  art  stirreel,  Jean  Onimus. 

Jjes  Etudes  Americaines.  Nos.  67,  68. — Marche 
commun  et  zone  de  fibre  echange,  Firmin  Oules. — 
Let  Etats-Unis  et  la  Communaute  EuropUnne,  Mau¬ 
rice  Cottaz. 

Lrr  Etudes  Philosophiques.  XIV:  1. — Special  issue, 
Lm  liberte. 

Etudes  Sovietiques.  Nos.  133,  134,  135. — Political 
and  cultural  propaganda  articles. 

France-Asie.  XIV:  151-152. — Special  issue,  /.er  trois 
royaumes  (Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms),  first 
part  of  French  translation. 

Le  Journal  des  Poetes.  XXL\:3,  4,  5. — .Albert  Ay- 
guesparse  on  Pierre  Nothomb;  Gaston  Puel  on  Ed¬ 
mond  Humeau;  Zat  poHique  de  Swinburne,  CJcorges 
Thines;  anon,  on  Claire  Goll. — Marcel  Lccomtc  on 
Paul  Valery;  Pierre-Louis  Flouquct  on  Edvige  Pesce- 
Gorini. — F.  Kicsel  on  Joe  Bousquet  and  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak;  Robert  Lorho  on  O.  V.  de  L.  Milosz. 

Lex  Langues  Modernes.  LlILl,  2. — “Revue  et  Bul¬ 
letin  de  I'Association  des  Professeurs  de  Langues 
Vivantes  de  I'Enseigncment  Public.” 

Lex  Lettres  Nouvelles.  VII:3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  14,  15. — Edouard  Glissant  on  O.  V'.  de  L. 
Milosz;  Aimez  Voltaire!  Etiemblc. — Le  "jeune  ro¬ 
man,”  Maurice  Nadeau;  Du  ban  de  "Lolita”  au  temps 
de  Benoni,  Robert  Lcbcl;  Rencontre  avec  Bias  de  Otero, 
Claude  Couffon;  Mme  de  Stael  et  Bonaparte  (/), 
Henri  Guillemin;  Valincour,  Bernard  Pingaud. — Guil- 
lemin  concl. — Ne  jouez  pas  avec  le  Zen!  Peter  Hyun; 
Jean  Duvignaud  interviews  Oscar  Davitcho;  Toeque- 
ville  et  son  protege:  Gobineau  (/),  Jean-Jacques  Che- 
vallier. — Lex  dernieres  annees  de  Bertolt  Brecht, 
Martin  Esslin;  Chevallier  concl.;  Reveroni  Saint-Cyr 
est-il  un  autre  Sade?  Albert-Marie  Schmidt. — Le  tra¬ 
vail  d'ecrire,  Georges  Navel;  Lul^acs  et  Pesthetique  de 
la  coexistence,  Robert  Paris. — Miller  a  Pans,  Maurice 
Nadeau;  Genevieve  Serreau  interviews  Nathalie  Sar- 
raute;  Mario  Maurin  on  Archibald  McLeish’s  J.B. — 
i.ex  ruses  de  Pecrivain,  Bernard  Pingaud;  Claude  Couf¬ 
fon  interviews  Petru  Dumitriu;  Vive  le  Zen!  Etiemble. 
— Quand  PAmerique  parlait  son  propre  langage  (/), 
Genevieve  Bonnefoi. — Samuel  S.  de  Sacy  on  Pierre 
Jean  Jouve;  Jean  Duvignaud  on  Nabokov's  Lxjlita: 
Bonnefoi  concl. — Vive  Delly!  Olga  Worsmer;  Situa¬ 
tion  de  Pintellectuel,  Andre  tiorz. — Fragilite  berg- 
sonienne,  Jacques  Howlett;  Genevieve  Bonnefoi  in¬ 
terviews  Jean  Douassot. — Racine,  aujourd'hui,  Mau¬ 
rice  Nadeau;  Lm  relation  d' autorite  chez  Racine,  Ro¬ 
land  Barthes;  Racine  et  les  dieus  (/),  Michel  Butor. 

Lrx  lettres  Romanes.  XllLl,  2. — Galdos  devant 
Flaubert  et  Alphonse  Daudet,  Robert  Ricard;  L'lslam 
et  la  conversion  de  Psichari  (II),  Marie  Helene  Ryck- 
mans;  Dante  en  Angleterre:  Chaucer  (//),  Charles 
Dcdeyan. — La  "Silva  de  varia  leccion"  de  Pero  Mexia 
(I),  Florent  Pues;  Claudel  et  la  mtisique,  Andre  Espiau 
de  la  Maestre;  Dante  en  Angleterre.  Ill:  John  Gower, 
Charles  Dcdeyan. 
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Le  Litre  et  I'Estampe.  No.  17. — “Revue  trimestrielle 
de  la  Societe  des  Bibliophiles  et  Iconophiles  de  Belgi¬ 
que.” 

Litres  de  France.  X:3,  4,  5. — Edouard  Peisson  on 
Henri  Queffelec;  Georges  Blond  interviews  H.Q- — 
Philippe  Heriat  on  Pierre  Gascar. — Jean-Louts  Curtis 
on  Roger  Peyrefitte. 

Marsyas.  XXXIX:  355,  356,  i57.—Qu'il  existe  une 
poesie  protenfole,  Sully-Andrc  Peyre. — (356,  357) 
Verse  and  prose. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1148,  1 149,  1 150. — Presen¬ 
tation  de  Pretelakis  et  de  la  Crete,  Andre  Chamson; 
Le  toyage  de  Baudelaire,  Charles  D.  Herrison. — Dans 
I’intimite  de  Leon  Bloy  (with  unpublished  letters), 
Charles  Bisson. — Omhre-lumiire  dans  la  poesie  de 
Guillaume  Apollinaire ,  Marie-Jeanne  Diirry;  Stir  Iones¬ 
co,  Marcel  Brion;  Stele  pour  Marguerite  Moreno, 
Claude  Pichois. 

Xos  Lettres.  XXllI:l-3. — Pour  qui  ecritez-tous? 
Marcel  Lobet;  Andre  Gascht  on  the  French  literatures 
(“connexes  et  marginales”)  volume  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedie  de  la  Pleiade. 

La  Noutelle  Critique.  XI:  105,  106,  107. — Speeches 
by  Elsa  Triolet  and  Aragon;  Reflexions  stir  Part,  Frans 
Mascreel. — Malraux  ministre  (/),  Pierre  Juquin; 
Michel  Parfenov  on  Malek  Haddad;  special  section, 
Prohlemes  des  ecritains  et  artistes  noirs, — Theatre 
de  la  foi:  Claudel  et  Dostoietshi,  Gilbert  Mury. 

La  Noutelle  Retue  Franfaise.  VII  :76,  77. — Maurice 
Blanchot  on  Gaston  Bachclard’s  La  poetique  de  I’es- 
pace:  Albert  Henry  on  Saint-John  Perse’s  Amers  (I); 
Dominique  Fernandez  on  Ionesco’s  Tueur  sans  gages; 
Roger  Judrin  on  Simone  Weill. — Erreurs  et  bonheurs 
poetiques,  Philippe  Jaccottet;  Henry  concl.;  Critique 
litteraire  et  psychanalyse,  Dominique  Fernandez;  Le 
scandale  de  "Loltta,"  Dominique  Aury. 

L'Orientation  Litteraire.  V1I1:57. — “Revue  des 
Ecrivains  de  Langue  Franijaise.” 

La  Pensee.  No.  84. — Political  and  cultural  articles. 

Pensee  Franfaise.  XV1I1:4,  5,  6. — Hommage  a  mes 
predecesseurs  (to  the  French  Academy),  Daniel-Rops. 
— L’epopee  de  Boris  Pasternak,  Paul  Barton. — Georges 
Lerminier  interviews  Eugene  Ionesco. 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  48. — Image  de  Ray- 
monde  Lefetre,  Elizabeth  Borione. 

Presence.  V11I:9. — Special  issue,  La  psychologie  de 
la  motitation. 

Preutes.  Nos.  98,  99,  100. — Armand  Guibert  in 
memoriam  Roy  Campbell;  Jean  Bloch-Michel  on  H. 
Guillemin’s  Benjamin  Constant,  muscadin. — Im  pohie 
ou  I'histoire  depasse,  Alain  Bosquet;  Pasternak  et  le 
"Docteur  fitago,"  Georges  Raevsky. — Shakespeare  ej 
le  poete  fran^ais,  Yves  Bonnefoy:  "Maudit  psycholo- 
gue!"  Manes  Sperber:  Rudolph  Kassner  et  la  grandeur, 
Denis  de  Rougemont. 

Relations.  Nos.  221,  222. — Purete  des  toyelles,  J. 
d’Anjou. — Rockefeller,  Conant  et  I'education,  Jean 
Genest,  S.J. 

Retue  de  I'Enseignement  Superieur.  1959:1. — Spe¬ 
cial  issue,  L<;  litterature  franfaise,  with  contributions 
by  Ch.  Dedcyan,  P.  Moreau,  et  al.  A  useful  item  for 
teachers  of  French. 
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La  Retue  des  Lettres  Modernes.  V:40-42. — Con¬ 
figuration  critique  de  William  Faulkner  (11),  C.  Arna- 
von,  R.  Asselineau,  et  al. 

La  Retue  du  Caire.  XXII :223. — ’Abd  El-Rahman 
I  bn  Khaldoun,  un  Montesquieu  arabe  (/),  G.  C. 
Anawati. 


La  Retue  Franfaise.  No.  108. — Instabilite  du  mot 
frartfais,  ].  Marouzeau;  special  section.  La  Grbce. 

Retue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  XII:45-46, 
Xlll:47:. — Issue  devoted  to  Marx  and  Marxism. — 
Special  section  on  science  and  philosophy. 

Ld  Retue  Noutelle.  XV:4,  5. — Charles  Moeller  on 
Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  Memoires  d'une  jeune  fille 
rangee;  Franz  Weyergans  on  Carlo  Coccioli’s  Le  cail- 
lou  blanc. — Franz  Weyergans  on  Michel  Courot’s  Le 
premier  spectateur. 

Retue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger. 
LXXXIV:!. — Special  section,  De  PInde  a  la  Grbce, 
M.  Dambuyant,  et  al. 

Stendhal  Club.  1 :3. — Hitherto  unpublished  letter  by 
Stendhal  to  Edouard  Mounier,  presented  by  Georges 
Blin;  Sur  un  noutel  exemplaire  annote  de  P  "Flistoire 
de  la  peinture  en  Italie,"  Bruno  Pincherle;  Lucien 
Leuu/en  ou  L'heroisme  a  Penters,  Gilbert  Durand. 

^  Syntheses.  XIV:  155, 156. — Le  rire  deChalom  Aleik- 
hem,  David  Scheinert;  Imperiali  on  Franz  Hellens. 

'  — Jacques  Feschotte  on  composer  Carl  Orff;  Soutenir 
d’Edouard  Dujardin,  Marie  Dujardin;  E.  Noulet  on 
Roger  Caillois’s  Art  poetique:  Actualite  du  roman 
picaresque,  Jacqueline  van  Praag-Chantraine;  Gilbertc 
Aigrisse  on  Joseph  Kessel’s  Le  lion. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  136,  137,  138. — Esteban 
Pujals  on  Christopher  Dawson;  Du  cote  de  la  souf- 
france:  "Port-Royal,"  Philippe  de  Saint-Robert. — 
Entretiens  atec  Bergson,  Jacques  Chevalier;  L’apport 
de  I’histoire  des  citilisation,  Fernand  Braudel;  But 
essentiel  de  I’education,  A.  Millan-Puelles;  Sur  Pen- 
seignement  en  Angleterre,  Christopher  Hollis;  Les 
problbmes  actuels  de  PUnitersite  espagnole,  Antonin 
Fontan;  Georges  Piroue  on  Jean  Guchenno’s  Sur  le 
chemin  des  hommes. — "La  Princesse  de  Clbtes":  une 
interpretation  existentielle.  Serge  Doubrovsky;  Le 
problbme  de  Penseignement  au  Mexique,  Cesar  Ace¬ 
vedo;  La  citilisation  mhotingienne,  Pierre  Sipriot, 
Edouart  Salin,  H.-P.  Eydoux;  Emmanuel  Berl  on 
Elsa  Triolet’s  L’dge  du  nylon;  Roses  h  credit. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  X1V:158. — Peinture  et  figu¬ 
ration,  Jean-Louis  Ferrier;  Saint-lonesco,  Panti-Brecht, 
Renee  Saurel. 

Vie  et  language.  Nos.  85,  86,  87. — Poesie  des 
chemins  de  fer,  Jean  Tournemille. — Maurice  Rat  on 
Chateaubriand;  Bergson  et  le  langage  du  philosophe, 
Henry  Mavit;  Noms  commerciaus  et  pseudonymes  (/), 
Bernard  OfIner. — Maurice  Rat  on  Musset;  Comptines 
et  formulettes  enfantines,  Jean  B.iucomont;  Maurice 
Rat  on  Lazare  Saincan;  Im  Fontaine  est  difficile  .... 
Adrien  Bernelle;  Le  mystbre  de  la  langue  etrusque, 
Gustave  Welter. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  XLI:449,  450,  451. — Religious 
(Catholic)  articles. 
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German 

Ak,zente.  V'I:1,  2. — Walter  Hollercr  on  the  “beat 
generation”  poets;  Rede  zur  Verleihung  des  Hugo- 
lacobi  Preiies,  Hans  Bender;  Zu  Dylan  Thomas' 
"Unter  dem  Mtlchwald,”  Gunter  Blocker. — Walter 
Hollerer  on  Yougoslavian  literature  at  mid-century; 
Bucherutel,  Anni  Carlsson;  Worter  aus  der  Fremde, 
Theodor  W.  Adorno. 

Antaios.  1:1. — Religiose  und  mythische  Hinter- 
grunde  zu  "Turandot” ,  Carl  Hentze;  Daphnis  und 
Chloe,  Reinhold  Merkelbach;  Antaios,  Friedrich  Georg 
lunger. 

Antares.  VII  ;3. — Schiller  im  heutigen  Geistesleben 
Franl(reichs,  Andre  Drpard;  Julius  Wilhelm  on  Ger¬ 
man  translations  of  Claudel;  Uhland  in  Paris,  Herbert 
Gunther;  S.  L.  Bruch  on  Loys  Masson  and  Albert 
Begum;  Val^y  Larhaud,  Gisela  Blankenhorn. 

Atlantis.  XXXI  :4,  5,  6. — Articles  on  aspects  of  the 
city  of  New  York. — Das  "Rote”  Schloss  der  Garten 
in  Granada  und  sein  Geheimnis,  Frederick  P.  Barge- 
buhr. — Articles  on  Portugal  and  Capri;  Die  Frau  als 
Herrsc  herin,  Mary  Lavater-Sloman. 

augenblicit.  III:5,  6. — Allgemeine  Texttheone,  Max 
Bense;  Franz  Schonauer  und  der  literarische  Instinct, 
Alfred  Andersch.  —  Klassifihation  der  JTexte,  Max 
Bense;  Philosophie  in  freiwilliger  Quarantine,  Gerald 
Eberlein,  Hermann  Vetter. 

Die  Barl{e.  1959:2. — Book  reviews. 

Begegnung.  XIV;4,  5. — Georg  Hermanowski  on 
book  illustrations;  Die  sou/jetische  Dichtung,  Alex¬ 
ander  Baldus;  Bernanos  und  das  Geheimnis  des  Bosen, 
Karl-August  Gdtz. — Gustav  Kecl^eis,  Alexander 
Baldus. 

Biicherei  und  Btldung.  XI :4,  5,  6. — Der  U'eg  ins 
Atomzeitalter,  Helga  Mach. — Sonderheft:  Offentliches 
Biichereiwesen  in  Hamburg. — Books  and  libraries  for 
young  people. 

Die  Bucherl(ommentarr.  V'III:1. — Book  reviews. 

Bucherschiff.  IX ;5,  6. — Das  Geheimnis  des  Lesens 
im  Jugendbuch,  Eduard  Sprangcr;  articles  on  Gunnar 
Gunnarson,  Max  Brod,  and  Josef  Nadler;  Retrospective 
reviews  of  the  works  of  Elisabeth  Langgasser,  Richard 
Seewald,  Carl  Oskar  Jatho,  and  Eugen  Diesel. — Retro¬ 
spective  reviews  of  the  works  of  Theodor  Hacring  and 
Walter  Meckauer. 

colloquium.  XIII :4-5,  6. — Henryk  Eska  on  the  new 
Berlin  historical  commission. — Hanns  Eckart  on  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1958:6. 
— “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen." 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXV:4,  5,  6. — Oda  Schae¬ 
fer  in  ihrer  Dichtung,  V.  O.  Stomps;  Gerhart  Haupt 
mann's  Magnus  Garbe,"  Gerhard  F.  Hering. — Lyrik 
und  Lyril^er  in  Mitteldeutschland,  Dieter  Hoffmann. 
— fugend,  Reisen  und  Romane,  Rosemarie  Winter; 
Thomas  Mann  und  Wilhelm  Raabe,  Jonas  Lesser; 
Erinnerungen  an  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  Jean  Gebser. 

Dol(umente.  XV;2. — Offener  Brief  an  Franfois 
Mauriac  fiber  Deutschland,  Henri  Frenay;  Lawrence 
Durrells  Topologie  der  Liebe,  Helmut  Olles. 


Forum.  VI:64,  65,  66. — Torberg  on  Nestroy;  short 
articles  on  Karl  Kraus. — Boleslaw  Barlog  on  Brecht; 
Alexander  Lernet-Holenia  on  Kassner  and  Klammer; 
Der  aufgehobene  Zeithegriff  (im  Film),  Hans  Winge. 
— Kunst  vom  Fliessband,  Ulrich  Baumgartner. 

Das  Franzosische  Buch.  VI;4. — "Eine  kritische 
.Auswahl”  (short  reviews  of  recently  published  French 
books  in  all  fields). 

Geist  und  Tat.  XIV;4,  5,  6. — Political  articles. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXXVI1:2. — Historical 
articles  and  reviews  of  current  historical  publications. 

Hochland.  Ll:4,  5. — Fridolin'Stier  on  Biblical  trans¬ 
lation;  Entartung  und  Erhsunde.  Der  Einfliiss  des 
medtzinischen  Entartungsbegriffs  auf  den  literan- 
schen  Naturaltsmus,  .Annemarie  Wettley. — Schwtnden- 
der  Horizons.  Die  literarische  Spiegelung  der  Dasein- 
senge,  Karl  Josef  Hahn. 

Homo.  L\:3-4;  X:l. — Etne  biologische  Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte  der  menschlichen  Sozialitat,  Earl  W. 
(yount. — Entwublungsmoeglichkeiten  einer  Verhal- 
tens  und  Kulturanthropologie,  Friedrich  Keiter. 

Hortuluf.  IX:  2,  3. — New  plays  by  Ezio  d'Errico 
and  Erwin  Sylvanus — Tachistisches  Theater'^,  Erwin 
Sylvanus. 

Institut  fur  Atislandsbeziehungen  Mitteilungen.  IX; 
I . — Special  number  devoted  to  the  cultural  life  of 
Finland. 

^on^ret.  1959:5,  6-7,  8,  9,  10. — L.  G.  on  Arnold 
Zweig;  Nationalismus  und  Realismus  in  der  finnischen 
Ijteratur,  Gisbert  Janicke;  Kunst  im  Restauratorium , 
I^eslie  Meier. — Die  IJteratur  des  besseren  Deutschland, 
Ixwald  Gripp;  Meier  contd. — Literaturhacl^  bayrisch, 
anon. — Hollywood  offnet  seine  Schredtenskammern, 
Dieter  Grossherr. — Dte  Henry  Miller-Story,  anon. 

Die  Kultur.  VII:128,  130,  131,  132.— Buch 
und  seme  soziale  Aufgabe,  Wolfgang  Schwerbrock , 
Stiefhmd  Unterhaltungsroman,  Hans  Georg  Brenner; 
.4us  der  Werbstatt  des  Schriftstellers  (answers  to  a 
questionn.aire  printed  in  nos.  128  and  129). — Der 
Roman  als  Anti-Roman?  Fritz  J.  Raddatz;  Rudolf 
Stamm  on  Hans  Rothe’s  Shakespeare  translations. — 
Herbert  Frank  on  Johan  Fabricius;  Lutz  Weltmann 
on  “New  Authors  Ltd.” — Hilde  Spiel  on  the  current 
literary  situation  in  England;  Hans  Habe  on  Alexander 
Lernet-Holenia;  Flut  und  Unfug  literarischer  Preise, 
Rolf  Hirschberg. 

Meritin.  XII. 4,  5. — Ireland  and  Salzkammergut 
issues. 

Merl^ur.  XIII  :4,  .5 — I'om  morahsch^n  Konformis- 
mus  im  Stande  der  Entfrenidung,  Helmut  Kuhn; 
Deutsch-Romische  Konstanten,  Joachim  Moras;  Das 
literarische  Lehen  der  Gegenwart,  Wolfgang  K.iyser. 
— Hans  Paeschke  on  Rudolph  Kassner  (t):  Die 
Sprache  im  Zeitalter  des  Berichts,  Hermann  Wein. 

Der  Monat.  X1:I26,  127,  128. — "Vie  pansienne” 
und  Pariser  Lehen,  Francois  Bondy;  Sabina  Lietzmann 
on  Heinz  von  Cramer;  Michael  Freund  on  Golo  M.inn. 
— T>, Stans  neue  Gestalt  (Dr.  Zhivago,  Lolita,  The 
Man  without  Qualities),  Denis  de  Rougemont. — Der 
Biicherherg,  Hellmut  Jaesrich;  Peter  Suhr^amp  (t), 
Hans  Schwab-Felisch. 

Muttersprache.  LX1X:4,  5. — Karlheinz  Daniels  on 
Campe  (part  II). — Daniels  concl.;  Wie  Jacob  Grimm 
liber  die  deutsche  Schule  dachte,  Wilhelm  Schoof; 
Die  Frage  der  Obersetzung  aus  dem  Indonesischen, 
Gerhard  Kahlo. 
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Neue  Deutsche  Literatur.  VII :3,  4,  5. — Litehniir 
und  Zeitgenossenschaft,  Christa  Wolf.  —  Helmut 
Hauptmann  on  Ludwig  Rcnn;  Riic/^zug  vom  Realts- 
mus,  Gunther  Cwojdrak. — Repertoire  des  Sozialistt- 
schen  Theaters,  Gerhard  Piens. 

Das  Neue  Journal.  VI1I:6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. — “Ak- 
tuelles  und  Wissenswertes  in  Wort  und  Bild.” 

Ostdeutsche  Monatsheft.  XXV :6,  7,  8. — Short  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Agnes  Miegel. — Gerhart  Pohl  on  Walter 
Meckauer;  Franz  Heinrich  Pohl  on  Simon  Dach. — 
TTjeodor  Seidenfaden  on  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Panorama.  III:3,  4,  5. — Hans  Heinz  Holz  on  Georg 
Lukacs;  Peter  Hamm  on  Artur  Lundkvist;  Kranl^heit 
und  Idylle  in  unserer  Kunst,  Franz  ].  Bautz. — Die 
Differenz  des  asthetischen  und  moralischen  Be 
wusstseins,  Hans  Heinz  Holz;  Ernst  Schumacher  on 
Brecht. — Die  Hoffnung  als  ein  Prinzip  der  Kunst, 
Carl  August  Weber;  Walther  Victor  on  Ernst  Toller; 
short  articles  on  Brecht. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  1V:35,  36. — Unabhdngig- 
^eit  im  Rundfunit,  Bruno  Heck. — Die  Spaltung  der 
Sprache,  Otto  B.  Rocgele. 

Schlesien.  111:1,  2,  3,  4. — Carl  Hauptmanns  Weg 
ziir  Mysttl{,  Wilhelm  Meridies. — Wolfgang  Baumgart 
on  Carl  von  Holtei. — Die  Flugschriftensammlung 
Gustav  Freytags,  Peter  Robert  Franke— 0«o  Julius 
Bierlaum,  Hans  Brandenburg. 

Das  Schonste.  1959:4,  5,  6. — Rudolf  Roth  on  Josef 
Martin  Bauer;  Karl  Heinz  Kramberg  on  Max  Ophuls; 
Lothar-Giinther  Buchheim  on  Pablo  Picasso. — Necro¬ 
logue  on  Rudolf  Kassner;  Klaus  Budzinski  on  Leon¬ 
hard  Frank:  Karl  Heinz  Kramberg  on  Elio  Vittorini. — 
Hat  sich  die  Avantgarde  ergehen?  anon.;  Heinrich 
Eduard  Jacob  on  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy;  Karl 
Heinz  Kramberg  on  Francis  Walder. 

Schweizer  Journal.  XX1V:6;  XXVrl,  2. — Christmas 
issue. — Zur  Kulturgeschichte  des  Etsens,  Arthur  Fiirer. 
— “Die  Aare  und  ihre  Landschaft.” 

Schweizer  Monatshejte.  XXXlXrl,  2,  3. — Rolf  Ek- 
man  on  Vilhelm  Ekelund. — Elsbeth  Pulver  on  the 
20th  century  novel. — Max  Rychner  on  Otto  von  Taube. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  L1X:1,  2,  3. — Artzliches 
zu  Adalbert  Stijters  Tod,  Hermann  Augustin;  Der 
Anti/(leri>(alismus  Unamunos,  August  Riiegg;  Virginia 
WoolJ,  Bert  Herzog. — Domenico  Mondrone,  S.  J.  on 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila;  Roger  Martin  dtt  Card,  Hans 
Grossrieder;  Eugbne  Ionesco,  Reinhard  Trachsler. — 
Pierre  L’Ermite,  Othmar  Hafner. 

Der  Sprachdienst.  111:4,  5. — Short  articles  on  Ger¬ 
man  linguistic  problems. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXX1V;7,  8,  9. — Paul  JosttKk 
on  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. — Christusthematik  in  der 
heutigen  Literatur,  Wilhelm  Grenzmann. — Ende  des 
l^sezeitalters?  Willy  Lorenz. 

Universitas.  X1V;4,  5. — Die  Wahrheit  der  Dichter, 
Wolfgang  Kayser. — Die  ameri^anische  Selbstkritih  mi 
modernen  Roman,  Gustav  E.  Mueller. 

Verlags-Praxis.  VI:3,  4. — Articles  pertaining  to  all 
aspects  of  publishing. 

Vierteliahrshejte  Jur  Zeitgeschichte.  Vll:2. — Fried¬ 
rich  Meinecke  und  die  Weimarer  Repuhlik,  Waldemar 
Besson. 


Welt  und  Wort.  X1V:5. — Moden  und  Masstdbe 
zeitgenossischer  Lyrii(,  Curt  Hohoff;  Bemuhungen  um 
Socrates,  Franz  Dirlmeier;  Weltmacht  Kitsch,  Gotthilf 
Hafner;  Josef  Miihlberger  on  Rudolf  Kassner  (t): 
Anna  Ozana  on  Nelson  Algren;  Selbstportrat,  Inge 
Meidinger-Geise. 

WirJtendes  Wort.  IX ;3. — GrammatUt  und  Sprache, 
Hans  Glinz;  Sinn  und  Klang  in  Hausens  Lied,  Ursula 
Aarburg,  Hennig  Brinkmann;  Die  Krise  der  ver- 
gleichenden  Uteraturwissenschajt ,  Rene  Wcllck;  Wal¬ 
ter  Naumann  on  Hofmannsthal;  Horst  Homke  o/i 
Gotthelf’s  “Die  schwarze  Spinne.” 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  V;4,  5. — Albert  Mitringer  on 
Oskar  Maurus  Fontana;  George  Saiko  on  surrealism; 
Rudolph  Henz  on  Georg  Drozdowski. — Paul  Wimmer 
on  Oskar  Jellinek;  Zur  Problematic  des  Schiller jahres, 
Heinz  Rieder;  Hans  Daiber  on  Doblin;  Otto  Forst  de 
Battaglia  on  Zygmunt  Krasihski;  Wolfgang  Kraus  on 
Karl  Jaspers. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  XIII :3,  4,  5. — Book  reviews; 
Zeitgemdsses  Apostolat  im  Spiegel  der  Literatur,  Mar- 
garete  Schmid. 

Zeitschrijt  fur  deutsche  Philologte.  LXXVIII:2. — 
Ernst  Alker  on  Carl  Hauptmann;  Wilhelm  Raabes 
Erzahlung  “Vom  alten  Proteus",  Friedrich  Neumann; 
Helmut  Mfiller  on  Christian  Friedrich  Sintenis. 

Zeitschrijt  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  XIII :2. — 
“Erweitertes  Heft  zum  100.  Geburtstag  von  Edmund 
Husserl." 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXX:4,  5. — Die  Ihre 
Voter  Sterben  Sahen  (Dylan  Thomas,  John  Osborne, 
Friedrich  Durrenmatt),  Hartmut  Sierig. — Das  Men- 
schenbild  der  Psychologie,  Martha  Glaser. 

Die  ZuCunft.  1959:3,  4-5. — “Sozialistische  Monats- 
schrift  fiir  Politik,  Wirtschaft,  Kultur.” 

Spanish 

dbside.  XXIII:2. — "Muerte  sin  fin"  de  Gorostiza, 
Emma  Godoy;  Carta  a  un  poeta  que  sujre,  Alfonso 
Junco;  Novelistas  de  Mejico,  Alberto  Valenzuela. 

Anales  (Universidad  Central  del  Ecuador).  LXXXlll . 
343. — Panorama  musical  de  Fstados  Unidos  en  el  mo- 
mento  actual,  Gerardo  Alzamora  Vela;  Balance  su 
mono  de  lot  elementos  culturales,  Fernando  Chaves; 
Dos  ensayos  sobre  el  destino  de  la  universidad,  Alfonso 
Barrera  Valverde;  Cuando  Machado  murio  en  el  exilio, 
Galo  Rene  Perez. 

Armas  y  Letrus.  11:1. — Silueta  del  indto  Jesiis  (inc- 
dito),  Alfonso  Reyes;  Voltaire,  historiador  modernn, 
Serge  P.  Darmon;  El  tema  de  Lucia  Miranda  en  la 
novela  argentina,  Myron  I.  Lichtblau. 

.Ssomante.  XV:  1. — Eugene  O'Neill,  Harriet  dr 
Oni's;  Poesia  y  hombre,  Pla  y  Beltran;  Cinco  anos  dr 
teatro  hispanoamericano ,  Frank  Dauster;  Espaha  7959. 
las  generacion  de  1936,  Ricardo  Gullon. 

Boletin  del  Instituto  de  Historia  Argentina.  11:4-6. 
— Articles  on  Emilio  Ravignani  by  Andre  Fugier,  Juan 
F.  Perez  Acosta,  R.  Antonio  Ramos,  Humberto  Vaz¬ 
quez  Machicado,  Humberto  F.  Burzio,  and  many 
others. 

Criteria.  XXXI:  1326,  XXXII:  1327,  1328,  1329, 
1330,  1331. — La  poesia  femenina  argentina,  Francisco 
Luis  Bernirdez. — La  revolucion  del  siglo  XX:  Hacia 
un  mundo  comunitaria,  Jacques  Leclercq. — "El  Doctor 
Jivago,”  Rogelio  Barufaldi. — La  educacion  en  el  pen- 
samiento  de  Esteban  Echeverria,  Ernesto  J.  A.  Maeder. 
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— 1^  ohra  de  R.  Sthneider,  Wilhelm  Grtnzmann. — 
Algunos  prtncipios  de  Jose  Manuel  Estrada  sobre  cten- 
aa  politica,  Manuel  A.  Cardenas. 

Cuadernos.  No.  36. — Sobre  Espana,  los  espanoles 
y  lo  espanol,  Camilo  jose  Cela;  Con  Cela,  en  Palma, 
F.  B.;  Jose  Marti,  poeta,  Arturo  Torres-Ri'oseco;  Jean 
Cassou,  Guillermo  de  Torre,  Jose  Luis  Cano  on  An¬ 
tonio  Machado;  La  poesia  en  una  cdrcel  htingara, 
Gyorgy  Faludy;  Entrevista  con  Octavio  Paz,  Claude 
Couffon;  Ibanez  y  el  ibanismo  en  Chile,  Julio  Cesar 
Jobet. 

Ficcion.  Nos.  17,  18. — Celia  de  Diego,  Fstela  Canto, 
|uan  Carlos  Ghiano  on  the  “IV  Congreso  de  Escri- 
tores”;  fiction  by  Miguel  Angel  Asturias,  Attilio  Da- 
bini,  Jorge  Masciangioli;  Emilio  A.  Stevanovitch  on 
Roger  Martin  du  Gard. — Notas  sobre  Poe,  Whitman 
y  Melville,  F.  J.  Solero;  Adela  Grondona  interviews 
Manuel  Mujica  Lainez;  review  by  Felix  Gattegno  of 
Jean  Delay's  La  jeunesse  d'Andre  (itde;  Juan  Rodolfo 
Wilcock  on  Dylan  Thomas;  J.  R.  W.  on  Halldor 
Laxness. 

Goya.  Nos.  27,  28. — Juan  de  Sevilla  y  la  influencta 
flamenca  en  la  pintura  espahola  del  Barroco,  Emilio 
Orozco  Diaz;  La  estatua  ecuestre  en  el  arte  barroco, 
Juan  Antonio  Gava  Nuno;  las  pintura  holandesa  me¬ 
dieval,  Jesus  Hernandez  Perera. — Los  bronces  chinos 
arcaicos,  Marsi  Paribatra;  Lasar  Segall  entre  Europa  y 
Amhica,  Jose  Maria  Moreno  Galvin. 

Iberica.  Vll:4,  6. — Clandades  sobre  la  Espana  de 
1959,  Rodrigo  de  Manzanares;  El  sofisma  de  la  igual- 
dad,  Manuel  Marcos  Estrada. — Tres  aspectos  del  drama 
espanol:  El  analfabetismo,  la  carencia  de  viviendas  y 
la  emigracion,  Juan  de  Brctaha. 

indue  de  artes  y  letras.  Xlll:122,  123. — Con  San¬ 
chez  Albornoz,  Jose  Ruibal;  (xincha  Zardoya  on  Walt 
Whitman;  Susana  Soca,  "La  IJcorne"  y  Pasternal^, 
Guillermo  de  Torre. — Eugenio  Frutos  on  Los  encuen- 
tros  by  Vicente  Alcixandre;  Jose  Angel  Valente  on 
Aleixandre;  El  diablo  en  Occidente:  Apuntes  demono- 
logicos,  F.  PCTez  Navarro. 

Informaciones  Danesas.  No.  16. — Vida  cultural  en 
Dinamarca.  Hakon  Stangerup. 

Insula.  XIV:H8,  149,  150. — La  invencion  del  per 
sona/e  en  "El  amigo  Manso,"  Ricardo  Gullon;  Julian 
Marias  and  Jose  Luis  L.  Aranguren  on  new  edition  of 
Fcrreter  Mora’s  Dictionary;  Jose  Gerardo  Manrique  de 
Lara  and  WiHiam  Beattie  on  Robert  Burns. — Rela¬ 
ctones  literanas  entre  Juan  Ramon  y  Villaespesa,  Ri¬ 
cardo  Gullon;  Rafael  V'izquez  Zamora  on  John  Os¬ 
borne’s  Look  Back  in  Anger  and  Peter  Shaffer’s  Exer¬ 
cise  for  Five  Fingers. — Los  puntos  sobre  algunas  "ies" 
novelisticas,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  En  torno  a  la  "Etica" 
de  Aranguren,  Javier  Muguerza;  Epido  Claverton,  per¬ 
sonate  de  Eliot,  Alberto  Martinez  Adell;  El  gran  teatro 
del  mundo,  Jose  Garcia  Lora. 

El  Ubro.  1X:117-118,  1 19-120.— Report  on  the 
Nadal  prize  by  Tirso  Caballero;  Sobre  las  bibliotecas 
jamiliares,  Francisco  Romero. — La  situacion  de  las 
revistas  en  el  pais,  Francisco  Romero. 

Nivel.  1959:2,  3,  4. — Recuerdos  de  Gabriela  Mistral, 
(Jermin  Arciniegas;  La  actual  novelistica  mcxicana 
(ll),  Ruben  Salaur  Mallcn. — Evocacion  de  Antonio 
Machado,  Juan  Rejano;  Salomon  de  la  Selva,  Ramon 
Gilvez;  Poetas  jovenes  de  Mexico,  A.  Silva  Villalobos. 
Cernuda  tnctirsiona  en  la  critica  poetica,  Antonio  de 
Undurraga;  Flenri  Thoreau,  maestro  de  americanidad , 
Vicente  Magdaleno;  La  actualidad  en  los  espectdculos 
teatrales,  Francisco  Monterde. 


La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXX1X:1,  2,  3. — El  crea- 
cionismo  en  Huidobro  y  Reverdy,  Juan-Jacobo  Bajar- 
lia;  La  literatura  religiosa  espahola,  Jose  Antonio 
Reyes;  La  paternidad  de  "Cornelia  Bororquia,"  Daniel 
P.  Monti;  Machado  de  Assis,  poeta,  Luis  Amador 
Sanchez;  Zunzunegui,  novelista  de  gran  jama,  Jose 
Sanz  y  Diaz. — Encuentro  de  metafisica  y  poesia, 
anon.;  Filosofos  latinoamericanos  del  siglo  XX,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Romero;  Torres-Rioseco,  poeta  y  critico,  Ebel 
Botero  Escobar. — La  raiz  gramatical  de  la  cultura, 
anon.;  Amor,  accion  y  existencia,  Claude  L.  Hulet; 
Una  novelista  de  America,  Estuardo  Niinez;  Ruben 
Dario  visto  por  tin  ingles,  Arturo  Torres-Rioscco. 

La  Palabra  y  el  Flombre.  Nos.  9,  10. — Teatro 
ndhuatl  prehispanico,  Miguel  Leon  Portilla;  Ijs  poesia 
de  William  Blake,  August!  Bartra;  Rosario  Castellanos. 
"Baltin  Candn,"  Cesar  Rodriguez  Chicharro. — Ijsgica 
propedeutica  y  logica  teoretica,  Miguel  Bueno;  La 
Commedta  dell'Arte,  Gilles  Chancrin;  La  expansion 
de  la  educacion  superior  (study  by  the  International 
Assn,  of  Universities). 

Papeles  de  Son  Armadans.  1V:35,  36,  37. — Flistorial 
de  un  Ubro,  Luis  Cernuda;  Vi-Da,  jVida!  Gerardo 
Diego. — Poesia  como  vida:  Luis  Pales  Matos,  Miguel 
Enguidanos;  Jesiis  Bal  y  Gay  in  memoriam  Adolfo 
Salazar. — Devoted  to  the  El  Paso  group  founded  in 
Madrid  in  1957.  Espacio  y  gesto,  Antonio  Saura;  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  y  la  pintura  informalista,  Juan  Eduardo 
Cirlot;  La  realidad  de  Espana  y  la  realidad  de  un  in- 
formaltsmo  espanol,  Jose  Maria  Moreno  Galvan. 

Prensa.  11:6,  7. — El  arte  nuevo  para  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set,  J.  Paniagua  Serracante;  Andalucia,  Rafael  Alberti; 
Angel  Dotor,  Ernesto  Juan  Fonfrias,  and  Jose  Cruset 
on  the  latter’s  San  Juan  de  Dios:  Criticos,  criticones  y 
criticastros ,  Julio  Soto  Ramos. — Im  casa  de  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez  en  Moguer,  Felipe  Ximenez  de  San¬ 
doval;  Im  generacion  del  98  y  su  amor  a  Espana, 
Celestino  Mondejar;  Zar  tragedia  de  amor  de  la  poetisa 
Alfonsina  Storni,  Josehna  Guevara  Castaheira;  Manuel 
A.  Alonso  (1822— 1889) :  Jibaridad,  lengua  y  propo- 
sito,  Cesareo  Rosa-Nieves. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XXV:  1-2. — Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Gtner  de  los  Rios  y  la  Institucion  Libre  de  En- 
sehanza,  Antonio  Jimenez-Landi;  El  ciclo  de  lo 
"Azul”  en  Ruben  Dario,  Raul  Silva  Castro. 

Revista  Iberoamericana.  XXIV:47. — Tomas  Car 
rasquilla,  cldsico  antioqueho,  Carlos  Garcia  Prada; 
Principios  cristianos  en  los  cuentos  de  Ruben  Dario, 
Hermana  Mary  Avila,  C.S.J.;  Ruben  Dario  y  sits 
juicios  sobre  el  modernismo,  Allen  W.  Phillips;  Para- 
lelismos  entre  Flaubert  y  Eduardo  Barrios,  Carlos 
Lozano. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  XIII  :63,  64. — Lo  cldsico  y 
lo  romdntico  en  Schubert,  Vicente  Salas  Viu;  Mtisica 
para  teatro,  Carlos  Serry. — En  el  umbral  de  una  nueva 
era  musical,  Jose  Vicente  Asuar;  Jorge  Federico  Flaen- 
del,  Luis  Gaston  Soublette. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XXI:131. — Don  An¬ 
dres  Bello  en  Londres,  Alone;  Andlisis  e  interpretacion 
de  un  poema  de  Julio  Barrenechea,  Alfredo  Lefebve; 
Estructura  de  las  obras  de  arte,  Jorge  Romero  Brest; 
Bello,  precursor,  Maria  Rosa  Alonso;  Andres  Bello, 
redactor  de  "El  Araucano,"  Manuel  Perez  Vila;  Bolivar 
y  Byron,  Constant  Brusiloff. 

Revista  Shell.  VIII  :30. — Venezuela  y  Lord  Byron, 
Constant  Brusiloff;  Cronistas  de  Venezuela,  Guillermo 
Moron;  Andre  Breton:  La  aventura  surrealista,  An¬ 
tonio  Muiho  Loureda. 
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Sur.  No.  257. — Eptlogo  (for  the  new  edition  of 
Muerte  y  transfiguradon  dc  Martin  Fierro),  Ezequiel 
Martinez  Estrada;  Experiencia  viva  y  creacion  literaria, 
Francisco  Ayala. 

Iji  Torre.  VI1:25. — Don  Alvaro  o  el  destino  como 
juerza,  Joaquin  Casalduero;  Hector  Estades  on  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Whyte’s  The  Organization  Man;  El  sentido 
del  mal  en  la  obra  de  Proust,  Jose  Bianco;  La  primera 
elegia  del  "Duino"  de  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Jaime  Fer- 
reiro  Alemparte;  letters  from  Antonio  Machado  to 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. 

Universidad  (del  Litoral).  No.  38. — "El  humoris- 
mo"  de  un  humorista,  Jose  Maria  Monner  Sans;  Dios, 
homhre  y  mundo  en  la  filosofia  de  Martin  Buber,  Ra¬ 
fael  Virasoro;  Un  conflicto  historico:  Sociedad  o  in- 
dividuo,  Luis  Di  Filippo;  Notas  sobre  la  novela,  David 
Lagmanovich;  Informe  sobre  la  nueva  poesia  argen- 
tina,  David  Martinez. 

Universidad  (de  Nuevo  Ledn).  No.  16-17. — Sim- 
patia,  amistad  y  amor,  Radivoj  Stankovich;  cEuta- 
nasia  o  resurecaon  de  la  metafisica?  Ivo  Hollhuber. 

English 

Abstracts  of  English  Studies.  11:4,  5,  6. — Featuring 
abstracts  cf  topical  articles  published  in  English  and 
foreign  language  scholarly  periodicals. 

Accent.  XIX :2. — Hart  Crane’s  Last  Poem,  Marius 
Bewley;  Structure  and  Texture  in  Henry  Green's  Lat¬ 
est  Novels,  A.  Kingsley  Weatherhead. 

ACEN  News.  Nos.  46-47,  48. — “A  monthly  re¬ 
view  of  the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro¬ 
pean  Nations.” 

ACLS  Newsletter.  X:2,  3,  4. — Organ  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Africa  South  111:4. — Towards  an  African  IJtera- 
ture  IX:  The  Tale  of  Nongqawuse,  A.  C.  Jordan. 

Africa  Today.  VI:2. — Bi-monthly  publication  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa. 

ALA  Bulletin.  LIII:5,  6. — Organ  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

American:  Heritage.  X:l. — Articles  pertaining  to 
A.merican  history,  profusely  and  lieautifully  illustrated. 

American  Quarterly.  XI:1,  2. — America  and  French 
Romanticism  During  the  luly  Monarchy,  Seymour 
Drescher;  William  Dean  Howells  and  the  Ohio  Vil¬ 
lage:  A  Study  in  Environment  and  Art,  B.  A.  Sokoloff. 
— From  "Daisy  Miller”  to  "fiilia  Bade,”  Peter  Buitcn- 
huis. 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  XLV1I:2. — 
Henrik  S0rensen  and  Telemark,  E.J.F.;  Birger  S/oberg, 
Carl  J.  Engblom. 

Americas.  XI  :4,  5,  6. — The  Gaucho's  Long  Shadow, 
.Andres  de  Armas;  Theater  in  the  Americas,  Jose 
Pichel. — Humboldt:  A  Hundred  Years  After,  Carlos 
Stoetzer;  Recent  Mexican  IJterature,  Mauricio  de  la 
Selva. — The  Byrons  and  America,  Estuardo  Niinez; 
Recent  Argentine  IJterature,  Bernardo  Verbitsky. 

The  Americas.  XV:4. — The  Church  and  the  En¬ 
lightenment  in  the  Universities,  John  Tate  Lanning; 
Gladstone  and  famaica,  Paul  Knaplund;  The  Clergy 
and  the  Enlightenment  in  iMUn  America:  An  Analy¬ 
sis,  Karl  Schmitt. 


The  Antioch  Review.  XIX  :2. — Pragmatism  and 
Existentialism,  Sidney  Hook;  American  Intellectuals 
and  American  Democracy,  William  G.  Carleton;  Ideol¬ 
ogy  and  "Doctor  Zhivago,"  Richard  Howard  Powers; 
Conversation  on  Santayana,  Horace  M.  Kallen,  ct  al. 

Approach.  No.  31. — Verse  and  prose  fiction. 

The  Armenian  Review.  XI1:1. — Saroyan's  "Rock 
Wagram”:  A  Psycho-Social  Character  Study,  Levon 
Sarkisian;  Origin  and  Development  of  Eastern  Mo- 
nasticism,  Grigor  Abegha. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXX:3,  4,  5. — A  New  Approach 
to  Old  Legends,  F.  J.  North;  Two  Views  of  'the 
" Ramayana,"  Prema  Nandakumar. — East  and  West': 
The  Cultural  Bridge  Today  (1),  H.  D.  Lewis. — Lewis 
concl.;  The  Allegory  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress”  in 
the  Modern  World,  Vera  Brittain. 

Austrian  Literature.  111:1,  2. — Hugo  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal,  Paul  Wimmer;  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  in  the 
fudgment  of  Contemporaries  and  Posterity,  anon, 
comp.;  A  Selected  Survey  of  Hofmannsthal’s  Works, 
anon.;  The  Old  Viennese  Popular  Theatre.  Ill:  From 
the  Mystery  of  the  Baroque  Age  to  the  Period  of 
Nestroy,  Gerhart  Rindauer. — foseph  Roth,  Gerhard 
Fritsch;  foseph  Roth  in  the  Mirror  of  Contemporary 
fudgment,  anon,  comp.;  Bibliographical  Survey  of 
Works  by  foseph  Roth,  anon.;  Austria  and  the  Modern 
Novel  (1),  Franz  Theodor  Csokor.  ♦ 

Blackfriars.  XL:469,  470,  471. —  The  Qumrdn 
Scrolls:  A  General  Survey,  Joseph  Bourke,  O.  P. — 
Some  Recent  Studies  in  Archetypology,  Victor  White, 
O.P.;  Two  Cathedrals:  The  Psychology  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  S.  G.  A.  Luff. — The  Individual  and  the  Universe, 
Michael  Hoskin;  The  Career  of  a  Dramatist  (on 
Eliot’s  The  Elder  Statesman),  Francis  Berry. 

Bookt  From  the  U.S.A.  111:3. — “News  of  current 
U.  S.  books  and  U.  S.  book  publishing.” 

Canadian  Author  and  Bookman.  XXXV:1. — A  Brief 
Survey  of  Recent  Books  by  Canadian  Writers,  Kath¬ 
leen  Strange. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XVII:3,  4. — The  fuda- 
ism  of  Samuel  David  Luzzato,  Nathaniel  Kravitz; 
Anglo-fewish  Artists,  Alfred  Werner;  Notes  on  "Doc¬ 
tor  Zhivago,"  Geoffrey  Wagner. — The  Struggle  for 
Yiddish  in  Israel,  Leo  Heiman. 

The  Christian  Scholar.  XLII:1. — Changing  Con¬ 
cepts  of  Time  and  Deity,  Burr  C.  Brundage;  The 
Egghead  Waits  for  Godot,  Heinz  Politzer;  Man's  Sep¬ 
aration  from  Nature:  Hawthorne's  Philosophy  of  Suf¬ 
fering  and  Death,  Henry  G.  Fairbanks. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VII  :4. — Camus’  "The 
Plague,"  Wilson  O.  Clough;  The  Spiritual  Dilemma 
of  Andre  Gide,  Norris  Merchant. 

Commentary.  XXVII:  4,  5,  6. — The  Adventures  of 
Saul  Bellow,  Richard  Chase;  Toward  My  Biography: 
Notes  on  Becoming  a  Writer,  Sholom  Aleichem. — 
The  Middle  Years  of  Henry  Adams:  Women  in  His 
Life  and  Novels,  Edward  N.  Saveth. — An  Appreci¬ 
ation  of  1.  L.  Peretz,  S.  Niger  (t);  Thoughts  on  "A 
Raisin  in  the  Sun,"  Gerald  Weales. 

Contact.  Nos.  1,  2. — “The  San  Francisco  Journal  of 
New  Writing,  Art  and  Ideas.”  Zen — And  the  Problem 
of  Control,  Alan  Watts;  Playwright  at  Work,  William 
Saroyan. — The  Final  Revolution,  Aldous  Huxley; 
Toward  a  Larger  Theatre,  Mordecai  Gorelik;  What 
Is  a  Rhyme?  John  Updike. 
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Criticism.  1:2. — Robin  Molineux  on  the  Analyst’s 
Couch:  A  Note  on  the  Limits  of  Psychoanalytic  Crili- 
tism,  Roy  Harvey  Pearce;  Music  and  Its  Relation  to 
(it her  Arts,  Joyce  Michell;  Criticism  as  Poetry,  Richard 
Foster;  Hippolyte  Taine’s  Literary  Theory  and  Criti¬ 
cism  (concl.),  Rene  Wellek;  Rus/tin  and  Burcl^hardt 
in  Venice  During  the  Renaissance,  John  F.  Mills; 
Chaucer:  "The  Complaint  Unto  Pity,"  Malcolm  Pit- 
tock. 

Cross  Currents.  IX :2. — Personalist  Ethics  and  the 
Realism  of  Van  Eych.,  Maurice  Nedoncelle;  Archae¬ 
ology  and  Religion,  Wiilum  F.  Albright. 

delta  (The  Netherlands).  11:1. — The  Vitality  of 
Western  Civilization,  Pieter  Geyl;  An  Unrepentant 
Romantic:  A  Note  on  fan  Slauerhoff ,  C.  J.  Kelk. 

Diogenes.  No.  25. — Nature  and  History  in  the 
Greek.  Conception  of  the  Cosmos,  Kostas  Papaioannou; 
Some  Reflections  on  the  "Philemon  and  Baucis"  Epi¬ 
sode  in  Goethe's  "Faust,"  L.  J.  Rather;  The  Gnostic 
Manuscripts  of  Upper  Egypt,  Eva  Mcyerovitch;  A 
Modern  Estimate  of  Ancient  Religion:  The  Work  of 
Charles  Kerenyt,  Charles  Picard. 

The  Downside  Review.  LXXV'II:2'48. — “A  Quar¬ 
terly  of  Catholic  Thought.” 

Drama.  No.  53. — Rehearsal  in  Shakespeare’s  Day, 
Bertram  Joseph;  The  Mystery  of  Comedy,  Wynyard 
Browne. 

Eastern  World.  XIII :4,  5,  6. — “The  Asia  Monthly.” 

East  Europe.  VIII :5,  6. — “A  Monthly  Review  of 
East  European  Affairs." 

Encounter.  X1I:5,  6,  XI1I:1. — On  translating  “Zhi¬ 
vago,”  Manya  Harari. — Legend  and  Symbol  in  "Doc¬ 
tor  Zhivago,"  Edmund  Wilson;  Portrait  of  the  Beat¬ 
nik,  Caroline  Freud;  Brecht’s  Missing  Verse,  Martin 
Esslin. — No  Rest  for  Ulysses:  From  Homer  to  Ka- 
zantzakis,  W.  B.  Stanford;  A  Conversation  with 
Arthur  Miller,  Kenneth  Allsop;  George  Orwell  and 
Eric  Blair,  T.  R.  Fyvel;  Madame  de  Stael  (review  ar¬ 
ticle),  Rebecca  West. 

Envoy.  IV:7-8. — T.  S.  Eliot,  Michael  Hamburger. 

Epoch.  IX  :4. — “A  Quarterly  of  Contemporary  Lit¬ 
erature.” 

Etc.  XVI:2. — Symbols  and  Self-Preservation,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dettering;  Words,  Art,  Science  and  Reality,  Read 
Bain:  Zen  and  Intuited  Knowledge,  Shunzo  Sakamaki. 

European-.dtlantic  Review.  IX:  1. — “First  journal  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  and  of  European  economic 
co-operation.” 

The  Expheator.  XVII  :7,  8,  9. — Brief  explications  of 
literary  texts. 

The  Fifties.  No.  2. — “A  Magazine  of  Poetry  and 
General  Opinion.”  The  Work  of  Robert  Creeley, 
Crunk;  On  English  and  American  Poetry,  Robert  Bly. 

The  Georgia  Review.  XIII :2. — G.  K.  Chesterton 
Among  the  Moderns,  J.  Gordon  Eaker;  The  Pattern 
of  Evil  in  "Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,"  W.  R. 
Moses;  Comparative  Literature,  Calvin  S.  Brown. 

Horizon.  1:5,  6. — The  Adventurous  Angels  (on  the 
Guggenheims),  Peter  Lyon;  Edmund  Fuller  on  C.  S. 
Lewis. — The  Theater  Breaks  Out  of  Belasco’s  Box, 
Walter  Kerr;  "The  Last  Universal  Man”  (on  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt),  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper;  The 


Dyskolos  of  Menander,  Gilbert  Higher,  tr.;  The 
Square  Roots  of  Zen,  Nancy  Wilson  Ross. 

The  Hudson  Review.  XII:  1. — The  House  of  Pain: 
Emerson  and  the  Tragic  Sense,  Newton  Arvin;  Spring 
Verse  Chronicle,  W.  D.  Snodgrass;  Interior  Mono¬ 
logue  of  M.  Teste,  Northrop  Frye. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXV:  3,  4,  5.— The  Impact  of 
Gandhian  Thought  on  our  Writers,  K.  R.  Srinivasa 
Iyengar;  Master  Zinda  Kaul,  J.  L.  Kaul. — The  Impact 
of  Gandhian  Thought  on  Our  Writers,  S.  Anantha 
Narayana,  K.  Chandrasekharan;  G.  Sankara  Kurup 
Through  His  Poems,  N.  Balamani  Amma;  Modern 
Indian  Poetry,  Prema  Nandakumar. — The  Impact  of 
Gandhian  Thought  on  Our  Writers,  Anantrai  M. 
Raval,  Bidhubhusan  Das. 

Italian  Books  and  Periodicals.  I:II,  12,  II:I,  2. — 
Children’s  IJterature,  Luigi  Volpicelli. — After  the  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  Writers  at  Naples,  Gustav  Dc 
Meo. — The  Function  of  the  Periodical,  Giuseppe 
Padellaro. — The  Accademia  della  Crusca  of  Florence, 
anon. 

fapan  Quarterly,  VI :2. — English  Literature  in  fapan. 
Nakano  Yoshio;  In  Search  of  Folk  Tales,  Fanny  Hagin 
Mayer. 

fewish  Affairs.  XIV:3,  A.—Sholom  Aleichem,  .Al¬ 
fred  Kazin;  Life  of  a  Humorist  (an  autobiographical 
sketch),  Sholom  Aleichem;  Purim  and  Early  fewish 
Folk  Drama,  Samuel  A.  Weiss. — The  Predicament  of 
Modern  Man:  The  Religious  Aspect,  Ambrose  Reeves. 

Jewish  Spectator.  XX1V:4,  5,  6. — The  Psychoan¬ 
alysts  and  Moses,  Trude  Weiss-Rosmarin;  Pasternak's 
"Dr.  Zhivago,”  Joseph  S.  Shubow. — The  Case  of  Boris 
Pasternak,  Trude  Weiss-Rosmarin;  Aaron  Zeitlin — 
Jewish  Poet,  anon.;  l^ivik,  Joseph  Leftwich;  Sholom 
Aleichem,  Charles  Angoff. — The  World  of  Charles 
Angoff,  Harold  U.  Ribalow. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  XVII:4. 
— From  Allegory  to  Diagram  in  the  Renaissance  Mind: 
A  Study  in  the  Significance  of  the  Allegorical  Tableau, 
Walter  J.  Ong;  Croce’s  Definition  of  Uterary  Criti¬ 
cism,  Aldo  Scaglione;  The  Concept  of  Art  in  Adriano 
Tilgher,  Angelo  A.  De  Gennaro;  The  Beginning  of 
Fiction:  Cervantes,  Albert  Cook;  Mechanism  and  Pre 
scription  in  David  Hartley’s  Theory  of  Poetry,  Robert 
Marsh. 

The  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies.  IX:  1-2. — The  Moti¬ 
vation  of  Fasting  in  Talmudic  Literature,  S.  Lowry; 
Philo’s  Concept  of  Time,  S.  Lauer;  "Diikus  Horant" 
— An  Early  Yiddish  Poem  From  "The  Cairo  Genizah," 
P.  F.  Ganz;  Latin  Superscriptio  MSS  on  Portions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  Other  Than  the  Psalter,  Raphael 
Loewe. 

Judaism.  VIII  :2. — God  and  Modern  Man:  The  Ap 
proach  of  Abraham  J.  Heschel,  Fritz  A.  Rothschild; 
The  Educational  Philosophy  of  Mussar,  Zvi  E.  Kurz- 
weil. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XXI  :2. — Credo  Quia  Absur 
dum;  An  Epitaph  for  Bertolt  Brecht,  Ernest  Borne- 
man;  Modern  Verse:  Diffusion  as  a  Principle  of  Com¬ 
position,  Albert  Cook;  Forster’s  Symbolic  Form,  Glenn 
Pedersen;  The  Poetry  of  Reed  Whittemore,  Howard 
Nemerov;  The  Metrical  Emblem,  John  Hollander. 

Landfall.  XIII:  1. — The  Editing  of  Katherine  Mans¬ 
field’s  Journal  and  Scrapbook,  Ian  A.  Gordon;  Post¬ 
script  on  Pasternak,  Maurice  Shadbolt. 
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The  Literary  Review.  11:4. — The  Humiliation  of 
Emma  Woodhouse,  Mark  Schorer;  Joseph  Conrad,  A 
‘‘fin  de  siede"  Noveiitt~A  Study  in  Style  and  Method, 
Frederick  R.  Karl;  The  “Trench  Poems"  of  Isaiti 
Rosenberg,  Jack  Lindeman;  Poems  of  Attila  fuzsef, 
Zoltan  L.  Farkas. 

Lituanus.  V:l. — Lithuanian  and  the  Slavic  Lan¬ 
guages,  Antanas  Klimas;  The  Artist  Povilas  Puztnas, 
Paulius  Jurkus;  Jurgis  Savickis,  anon. 

The  London  Magazine.  VI :5,  6,  7. — Art,  Truth 
and  History,  C.  V.  Wedgwood. — Data  for  Spanish 
Publisher,  Dorothy  M.  Richardson,  (Joseph  Prescott, 
ed.) ;  A  Last  Meeting  With  Dorothy  Richardson,  Vin¬ 
cent  Brome;  The  Uving  Dead.  V:  Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son,  Rachel  Trickett. — Children  of  the  Earth,  Henry 
Miller;  “Voorslag"  Days,  William  Plomer. 

Mean  jin.  XVIIhl. — Satire  and  the  Establishment, 
Victor  Purcell;  Towards  an  Australian  Uterature,  Vin¬ 
cent  Buckley;  Come  Back.!  Come  Back! — A  Theme  in 
Dylan  Thomas’s  Prose,  D.  C.  Miieckc;  Arturo  Barea: 
An  Appreciation ,  Margaret  Weeden.  ~ 

Midstream.  V;2. — The  New  Religion  of  Psyi  bother - 
apy,  Joseph  Lyons. 

Mind.  LXVII1:270. — “A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Philosophy." 

Modern  Ei'tion  Studies.  V:l. — Special  number  on 
I).  H.  Lawrence  with  articles  by  H.  M.  Daleski,  et  al.; 
also  a  selected  checklist  of  Lawrence  criticism  compiled 
by  Maurice  Beebe  and  Anthony  Tommasi. 

The  Month.  XXI :3,  4,  5,  6. — A  Shona  Eclogue, 
Christopher  Devlin;  Mr.  Betjeman  as  Thinker,  Chris¬ 
topher  Hollis. — Benet  Canfield,  Gerard  Sitwell. — 
Comedy  and  Tragedy  in  Christopher  Fry,  Derek 
Stanford. — John  Cassian,  Bede  Griffiths. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXVI :2,  3. — Organ  of  the 
.^hmadiyya  Movement  in  Islam. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXIX:  1. — Verse  and  short 
stories. 

Orient-Occident.  11:1,  2. — “News  of  UNESCO’s  Major 
Project  on  Mutual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Cultural  Values.” 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  20. — Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 
Jr.  interviews  James  Jones. 

Partisan  Review.  XXVI :2. — Realism  and  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Novel,  Raymond  Williams;  The  Other 
Night  at  Columbia:  A  Report  From  the  Academy  (on 
a  "beat”  poetry  reading),  Diana  Trilling;  Pasternak 
and  the  Calendar  of  the  Revolution,  Isaac  Deutscher; 
Freedom  and  the  Ashcan  of  History  (on  Deutscher’s 
essay  on  Doctor  Zhivago),  Irving  Howe;  Finding  a 
Poem,  W.  D.  Snodgrass. 

The  Personalist.  XL:2. — Ambiguity  in  Faulkner’s 
.Affirmation,  C.  N.  Stravrou. 

The  Poetry  Review.  L:2. — Henry  Williamson  on 
James  Farrar;  Francis  Meynell  on  Francis  Thompson. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXXIII :2. — Innocence  Forbidden: 
Henry  Miller  in  the  Tropics,  Don  Kleine;  The  Sounds 
of  the  Fury  (on  Kenneth  Rexroth),  Harry  Roskolenko. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LXVLI. — Theatre  in  Canada, 
Philip  Stratford,  Gratien  Gelinas;  Hume’s  "Ruling 
Passion” — The  Language  of  Philosophy,  H.  M.  Estall; 


French  Writers  at  Work  and  at  Play:  Ten  Days  at 
Royaumont,  Gabriel  Gersh;  G.B.S.  on  Literature, 
Carlyle  King. 

Quest.  No.  21. — Literature  and  Ideology,  Arthur 
Kocstler;  Evaluation  of  Creative  Literature,  Daya 
Krishna;  Is  Literature  Enough?,  Nissim  Ezekiel;  The 
New  Orthodoxy  in  Criticism,  V.  V.  John;  Tamil 
Writing  To-day,  Ka  Naa  Subramanyam. 

Realites.  Nos.  102,  103,  104. — How  People  Lived 
in  the  1 8th  Century,  Liesl  Eschenheimer. — The  New 
Music:  Discord  Within  Dissonance,  Claude  Samuel. — 
The  Endless  Crucifixion  of  Spain,  Danielle  Hunebelle. 

Renascence.  XI:4. — The  Politics  of  Waugh,  Paul  A. 
Doyle;  Another  Meynell,  C.  E.  Maguire;  Valery  and 
Frost:  Two  Views  of  Subjective  Reality,  Thomas  J. 
Shalvey,  S.  J.;  Crane  and  Hemingway:  Anatomy  of 
Trauma,  Earle  Labor;  The  Dreamer  and  the  Dream 
of  “Finnegans  Wake,"  Robert  Bierman;  The  Passion 
of  Wilfred  Owen,  Samuel  J.  Hazo. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  LIII:2-3. — Organ  of  the 
.4hmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Pakistan. 

Rumanian  Review.  XIII:  1. — Verse  and  prose  fiction. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVIII  :2. —  The  Tragedy  of  the 
Russian  Intelligentsia,  William  Henry  Chamberlin; 
Soviet  Literature  in  1958,  Vera  Alexandrova. 

San  Francisco  Review.  1:2. — Censorship  on  the 
Campus:  The  Case  of  “The  Chicago  Review,"  Al¬ 
bert  N.  Podell. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXXI :2. — The  Evolution  of 
“Langtan  heter  min  arvedel,"  Karl-Ivar  Hildeman; 
The  Reluctant  Christian  and  the  King  of  Norway, 
Cecil  Wood;  American  Scandinavian  Bibliography  for 
1958,  Walter  Johnson,  ed. 

Science  &  Society.  XXII1:2. — Articles  on  economics. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  X:l,  2. — Historical  Criti¬ 
cism  and  the  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare,  Robert 
Ornstein;  Claudio,  Bertram,  and  A  Note  on  Interpre¬ 
tation,  Francis  G.  Schoff;  Shakespeare’s  Plutarch,  E. 
A.  J.  Honigmann;  Romeo’s  Loquacious  Friend,  Her¬ 
bert  McArthur;  Providence  in  Shakespeare’s  Yorkist 
Plays,  Michael  Quinn;  Coriolanus  As  Tragic  Hero, 
H.  J.  Oliver;  “What  You  Will";  A  Suggestion,  S. 
Nagarajan. — The  Background  of  “Coriolanus,"  Ken¬ 
neth  Muir;  “Macbeth":  The  Pattern  of  Idea  and 
Action,  Irving  Ribner;  Music,  and  the  Songs  in  “The 
Winter's  Tale,"  J.  H.  P.  Pafford;  “Comus"  and  “The 
Tempest,”  John  M.  Major;  Musical  Terms  in  ’“The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew":  Evidence  of  Single  Author¬ 
ship,  Tommy  Ruth  Waldo,  T.  W.  Herbert;  Eliza 
bethan  Acting  in  “Othello,"  Daniel  Selzer;  Brutus  and 
the  Death  of  Portia,  Brents  Stirling;  “Solid,"  “Sullied” 
and  Mutability:  A  Study  in  Imagery,  Samuel  A.  Weiss; 
Shakespeare:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  for  1958, 
Paul  A.  Jorgensen,  ed. 

Shenandoah.  X:3. — Issue  devoted  to  “The  Nineteen 
Twenties  in  Retrospect,”  featuring  articles  on  liter¬ 
ature,  painting,  music. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  Journal.  XVII  :2. — 
The  Fortunes  of  Zola’s  “Parizskie  pis'ma"  in  Russia, 
Phillip  A.  Duncan;  Literary  .An hives  of  the  Russian 
Emigres,  George  Ivask. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LV1II:2. — Hamlet 
and  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  D.  R.  Howard;  Cabell 
and  the  Modern  Temper,  Raymond  Himelick;  Middle- 
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ton  Murry  As  Literary  Critic,  Derek  Stanford;  fohn 
Sttutrt  Mill:  Morality  &  Inequality,  Richard  H.  Powers; 
Woul^’i  Morningttar  and  Hemingway's  Sun,  Joseph 
C>)hen;  "Point  Counter  Point":  Aldous  Huxley  on 
"The  Human  Fugue,"  Frank  Baldanza. 

Southwest  Review.  XL1V;3. — The  Revolt  of  Ezra 
Pound,  W.  M.  Frohock;  The  Fiction  of  Walter  Van 
Tilburg  Clarlf.  Man  and  Nature  in  the  West,  Chester 

E.  Eisinger;  Submerge  for  Reality:  The  New  Novel 
Form  of  Lawrence  Durrell,  Mary  Graham  Lund; 
Camus's  Quest  for  God,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg;  Titus 
Andronicus,  Private  Eye,  Gerald  Weales;  English 
Poetry  and  American  Students,  Derek  Stanford. 

Soviet  Literature.  1959;1,  2,  3,  4. — Plot  Structure 
and  Content,  Yefim  Dobin;  Ekaterina  Starikova  on 
Yefim  Dorosh;  interviews  with  Vera  Panova  and  Ni¬ 
kolai  Gribachov. — True  and  False  Innovation,  Vladi¬ 
mir  Dneprov;  Victor  Dorofeycv  on  Mikhail  Zhestcv’s 
new  book  “The  Golden  Ring”;  A  Discussion  on 
Poetry,  a  symposium  of  Soviet  and  Italian  poets. — 
Exchange  of  Views,  featuring  extensive  comments  on 
V.  Kochetov’s  new  novel,  “The  Yershov  Brothers”; 
Victor  Fink  on  Sholom-Aleichcm. — Literature  and 
Our  Times  (from  the  report  by  Leonid  Sobolev  to 
the  First  Congress  of  the  Union  of  Writers  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Federation  held  in  December,  1958);  Lenin  and 
Gorky,  Anatoli  Volkov;  Nikolai  Gogol,  Vladimir 
Yermilov. 

The  Texas  Quarterly.  11:2. — Contemporary  South¬ 
ern  Literature,  Richard  M.  Weaver;  Linguistics  and 
the  Study  of  Language,  W.  P.  Lehmann;  Language 
As  Particle,  Wave,  and  Field,  Kenneth  L.  Pike;  The 
Case  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane's  Paintings,  G.  Robert  Stange; 
Eugene  Berman  and  Mozart,  Robert  Lynn  Batts  Tobin. 

Thought.  XXX1V;132. — Oedipus,  Fate,  and  Cosmic 
fustice,  John  B.  Noone,  Jr.;  Eliot  of  the  Circle  and 
fohn  of  the  Cross  (on  Four  Quartets),  Sister  Mary 
Gerard. 

Trace.  No.  32. — A  Chat  with  T.  S.  Eliot,  Roy  Mac- 
Gregor-Hastie. 

The  Tulane  Drama  Review.  — Issue  devoted 

to  Jean  (iiraudoux.  Giraudoux’  Approach  to  Tragedy, 
Wallace  Fowlie;  Theme  and  Motif  in  "1m  Guerre  de 
Troie  n'aura  pas  lieu,"  Eugene  H.  Falk;  The  Problem 
of  “fiidith,"  Mary  Douglas  Dirks;  At  War  with 
“Electra,"  John  Gassner;  "The  Madwoman  of  Chad 
lot”:  A  Modern  Masque,  (Jermaine  Brce;  The  "In¬ 
fernal  Dialogue"  of  Giraudoux  and  Sartre,  Oreste 

F.  Pucciani;  Buskin  and  Farce:  Notes  on  "Pour 
Ijiirbie,"  Mary  Douglas  Dirks. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXV:  986,  987,  988.— 
Issue  devoted  to  “The  New  Africa.” — Morel  (on  A 
la  recherche  du  temps  perdu),  Rayner  Heppienstall ; 
The  Shrinking  Theatre,  Richard  Findlater — On  D.  H. 
iMivrence,  Herbert  Read;  The  Poetry  of  David  Gas¬ 
coyne:  The  Restoration  of  Symbols,  Elizabeth  Jen¬ 
nings. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XV;  1. — Political  articles. 

The  UNESCO  Courier.  Xll:3,  4,  5. — Maichishan:  Sus¬ 
pended  Galleries  in  the  "Corn  Rick  Mountain,"  .Anil 
de  Silva. — Khujir:  Island  Capital  on  the  World's  Deep¬ 
est  Lake,  Evgueni  Veltistov. — Art  and  the  Troubled 
Mind,  Enrico  Fulchignoni. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXV1II:3. — Tragic 
Effect  in  "Samson  Agonistes,"  A.S.  P.  Woodhousc; 
Browning’s  "The  Statue  and  the  Butt,"  W.  O.  Ray¬ 


mond;  Hawthorne's  Mythology:  A  Mirror  for  Puri¬ 
tans,  Hugo  McPherson;  Psychological  Ambiguity  in 
"La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  Hans  Wolpe;  The  Umitations 
of  George  Orwell,  D.  J.  Dooley. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXV:3. — Socrates 
Crowned  (on  the  nature  and  purpiose  of  the  Platonic 
dialogue),  Helen  H.  Bacon;  Pasternak  in  the  First 
Person  (review  article),  Ernest  J.  Simmons. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XIII  :2. — foyce  Cary 
and  the  Comic  Mask,  Charles  G.  Hoffman;  Utrillo  in 
the  Legends  of  Montmartre,  Robert  Beachboard;  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  and  the  Nobel  Prize,  Sheldon  Grebstein; 
"The  Portrait  of  a  Lady":  "Vis  Inertiae,"  William 
Bysshe  Stein. 

The  Western  Review.  XXIII:3. — Modern  Turkish 
Poetry,  Nermin  Menemencioglu;  Form  as  Content  in 
the  Drama  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  Ulrich  Weisstein;  R.  P. 
Blackmur:  The  Technical  Critic  as  Romantic  Agonist, 
Richard  Foster.  (Beginning  with  next  issue,  publica¬ 
tion  moves  to  San  Francisco  to  merge  with  Contact.) 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  22. — Issue  devoted  to 
French  education  on  every  level. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLWW  A. —Coleridge:  The  Vul¬ 
nerable  Poet,  1.  A.  Richards. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letter kunde.  IX:  1. — Die  volklose  afri- 
kaner,  A.  Alberts;  Ons  verdrae,  Lorenz 

Schultz. 

Sklizen  svobodne  tvorby.  1958:1,  2. — Vyhnanci, 
Claude  Houghton;  Formdlni  a  thematickd  jednota  v 
tnlogii  Karla  flapra,  W'illiam  E.  Harkins;  Frantifek 
Listopad  on  Alain  Robbe-Grillet;  Ivan  Jelinek  on 
Angus  Wilson;  Petr  Den  on  M.  Pujmanovi,  V.  Rezii?, 
and  O.  Mikulaiek. — Divaldo,  dramatik  a  hra,  Walter 
Nash;  Magdalena  Hansenova  on  Karen  Blixen;  Ceskct 
poesie  v  exilu,  Jaroslav  Ji'ra. 

Ceskoslovenskd  rusistika.  1959:1. — Rusky  "roman 
ve  verlich"  XV III.  stoleti,  Svetla  Mathauserova;  A.’ 
su/etovei  a  kofttpozUnej  stavbe  "Mrtvych  dull,"  Jura) 
Kopaniffak;  (itvero  setkdni  s  rusky m  realismen,  Karel 
KrejJi. 

Vindrosen.  VI ;3,  4. — Peter  Brask-Andersen  on  Zen 
Buddhism. — Niels  Barfoed  on  the  “Beat  Gentration”; 
New  Criticism,  Walton  Litz. 

Wending.  XIV:2,  3. — Dialogische  mogeli/kheden  en 
moeilikheden,  F.  Sierksma. — Kroniek  van  het  proza, 
J.  G.  Bomhoff. 

Parnasso.  1959:3,  4. — Kydsti  Rantasalo  on  Rilke’s 
Malte  iMurids  Brigge. — Special  issue  dedicated  to  the 
discussion  of  Japanese  literature. 

Tuhmuld.  X:l,  2. — “Poems,”  A.  Vihalemm;  “Tartu 
As  an  Art  Center  in  the  I^st  Century,”  A.  ""unlse; 
“Valery  and  His  ‘Fragment  du  Narcisse’ ”  J.  Puhvel; 
“Birthday  Greeting  for  A.  Adson,”  R.  Kolk;  “Boris 
Pasternak:  Revolution  and  Tradition  in  Russian  Liter¬ 
ature,”  1.  Ivask. — “Hemingway’s  Literary  Develop¬ 
ment,”  M.  Puhvel;  G.  Rank  on  Estonian  ethnography; 
Ivask  concl. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1959:  2,  3. — Bans 
Pasternak,  Albert  Westerlinck. — Luc  Indestege  on  Al¬ 
berto  Moravia;  fulien  Gracq,  een  surrealistisch  roman- 
cier,  Eugene  van  Itterbeek. 
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Nieeuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift..X\\‘.\2. — Willy  Rogge- 
tnann  on  Hans  Carossa;  Russische  Meistererzahlungen, 
Ward  Ruyslinck. 

De  Periscoop.  IX:  6,  7,  8. — Kleinl^unst  is  Kunst, 
J.  de  Roey;  Frans  Weemaels  on  John  Dos  Passos. — 
Notes  on  developments  in  the  fine  arts.  Special  issue 
on  the  avant-garde. 

Strrven.  XII :7,  8,  9. — Luise  Rinser,  H.  Becher. — H. 
Oosterhuis  on  Leo  Vroman. — F.  Hermans  on  Leon 
Bloy. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XLIII:4,  5. — Uteratuur  als  sociaal 
verschijnsel,  Raymond  Brulez;  Adriaan  van  der  Veen 
on  the  "angry  young  men”;  Hugo  Raes  on  Saul  Bel¬ 
low. — Een  salon  der  poesie,  Walter  Volkaert;  Rond 
Eugene  O'Neill's  "Touch  of  a  Poet",  Lea  Verkein. 

West  Vlaanderen.  VIII :43,  44. — Special  issue  on 
the  Bruges  Cathedral. — Special  issue  on  Flemish  and 
Dutch  humor. 

Wetenschappelijl{e  Tijdingen.  XIX:3,  4. — De  Hand- 
schriften  van  het  "Lam  Gods",  J.  De  Baets,  O.  P.; 
Report  on  the  XXIII.  Flemish  Philological  Congress. — 
C.  and  F.  Bender  on  the  falsification  of  paintings. 

De  Tsjerne.  XIV:3,  4,  5. — Lolle  Nauta  on  Jelle  de 
Jong. — De  sawnde  printing  fan  de"Rimen  enTeltsjes," 
J.  P.  Wiersma. — Fedde  Schurer  on  Piter  Terpstra. 

Kalpana.  1959:March,  April,  May. — Hindi  prose 
and  poetry. 

aut  aut.  No.  50. — Osservazioni  preliminari  alio 
studio  della  fenomenologia,  Enzo  Paci;  Introduzione 
a  Zivago,  Vito  Amoruso;  L'ultimo  libro  di  Vittorio 
Lugli,  halo  Vanni;  ll  realismo  critico  di  Italo  Svevo, 
Sergio  Finzi. 

Convivium.  XXVILl. — Considerazioni  sulle  "Con- 
fessioni"  di  Sant'Agostino  (ll),  Christine  Mohrmann; 
ll  canto  delgi  Epicurei,  Giorgio  Padoan;  Una  tradu- 
zione  cinquecentesca  spagnola  del  "Trionfo  d'amore," 
Giuseppe  Carlo  Rossi;  Mario  Soldati  e  lo  "spettacolo 
degli  umani,"  Renato  Bertacchini.. 

Delta  (Naples).  No.  14. — Idea  del  Rinascimento 
(III),  Rocco  Montano;  Recenti  studi  sul  Tasso,  Gian- 
carlo  Mazzacurati;  Le  lezioni  dantesche  del  De  Sanctis 
tradotte  in  inglese,  Nicolae  Iliescu. 

Filosofia.  X:2. — L'"Edipo  a  Colono,"  Antonio 
Maddalena;  La  missione  del  dotto,  Augusto  Guzzo; 
lllumimsmo  francese  e  romanticismo  tedesco,  Michel¬ 
angelo  Ghio;  ll  primo  tentativo  ontologico  di  Kant 
(1755),  Giorgio  Tonelli;  Ragione  e  cuore  in  Pascal, 
Carlo  Terzi. 

ll  Mulino.  VIII:2. — Intorno  al  significato  di  "opi- 
nione  pubhlica,"  Paolo  Facchi;  Mezzogiorno  e  cinema 
del  dopoguerra,  Luigi  Amirante,  Atanasio  Mozzillo. 

ll  Ponte.  XV;  3,  4. — Le  spurie  origini  del  nostro 
teatro  drammatico,  Vito  Pandolfi;  La  protesta  religiosa 
del  Settembnm,  Silvia  Spellanzon. — Sartre,  oggi, 
Alessandro  Pellegrini. 

Questioni.  VII:  1-2. — Poesia,  Nicola  Abb:.gnano;  Th. 
W.  Adorno  on  Toscanini;  Auden,  protagonista  e  testi- 
mone,  Claudio  Gorlier;  "La  mano  del  tintore":  La 
poesia  e  il  processo  poetico,  W.  H.  Auden;  Appunti 
sulla  tecnica  poetica  di  Pavese,  Giorgio  Barberi 
Squarotti. 

Rinascita.  XV1;3,  4. — “Rassegna  di  politica  e  di 
cultura  italiana.”  Communist  articles. 


Lo  Smeraldo.  X1II:1,  2. — //  Salviatino,  Orazio 
Pedrazzi;  Ugo  Valeri  fra  Ottocento  e  Novecento, 
Guido  Perocco. — ll  Petrarca  a  Milano,  Carlo  Einilo 
Gadda;  La  fuga  e  la  morte  di  Leone  Tolstoi,  G.  B. 
Angioletti. 

Societh.  XV:  1,  2. — Marx,  la  sinistra  hegeliana  e 
Tideologia  tedesca.  Ill:  L'antistirner,  Mario  Rossi;  Sulla 
natura  del  marxismo,  Paul  A.  Baran;  Nota  sull'Al- 
garotti,  Aurelio  Lepre;  G.  D.  Romagnosi  nella  critica 
recente,  Loris  Ricci  Garotti. — Saggio  di  una  lettura 
sociologica  del  "Faust,"  Galvano  della  Volpe;  Rossi, 
concl.;  A  proposito  di  marxsimo  e  neopositivismo, 
Rocco  Musolino. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XIX:  135. — Berlino  contro  Berlino, 
Felice  Filippini;  Un  omaggio  italiano  del  Settecento 
in  morte  dt  Haller,  Adolfo  Jenni. 

Tempo  Presente.  IV:3,  4. — La  conciliazione  for- 
zata:  Lul^acs  e  I'equivoco  realista,  Theodor  W.  Adorno; 
ll  monologo  interiore,  J.  Rodolfo  Wilcock. — ll  "nuovo 
romanzo"  sta  aspettando  Godot?  Raffaelc  La  Capria; 

1  Giovani  tcritton  tedeschi,  Aloisio  Rendi;  Che  cos'i 
questa  crisi?  Luciano  Codignola. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLII:3,  4,  5,  6.—Teologi  e  nar- 
ratori,  Nazareno  Fabbretti;  La  filosofia  del  Manzoni, 
Enzo  N.  Girardi.  —  Neoguelfismo  e  risorgimento, 
Gabriele  de  Rosa;  Bernanos;  I  suoi  romanzi,  il  suo 
problema,  Francesco  Olgiati;  "La  menteuse"  di  fean 
Giraudoux,  Antonio  Frescaroli. — "Le  classi  medie 
della  salvezza,”  Francesco  Casnati — Si  discute  sul 
progetto  di  una  universith  europea,  Francesco  Vito; 
La  poesia  giovinile  del  Pascoli  in  un  saggio  di  Di 
Pietro,  Ernesto  Travi. 

Mana.  11:1,  2. — “The  Contemporary  Lithuanian  Poet 
H.  Radauskas,"  I.  Ivask;  “Surrealism  and  I.  Laaban," 
A.  Aspel;  “Questionaire  About  Post-War  Finnish,  Esto¬ 
nian,  Latvian  and  Lithuanian  Literature,"  K.  Laitinen, 

J.  Andrups,  H.  Radauskas,  et  al. — “In  the  Memory  of 
P.  Vallak,”  1.  Ivask;  “Two  Radical  Estonian  Compos¬ 
ers,  I:  K.  Raid.  E.  Kalam”;  “E.  Hemingway:  Life  and 
Style  as  Ritual,”  I.  Iliste. 

Kunst  og  Kultur.  XLII:2. — Blix,  Odd  Hplaas; 
Keiserpalasset  i  Split,  Yngvar  Hauge. 

Samtiden.  LXV1II:3,  4,  5.— Inger  Heiberg  on  Rilke. 
— Ek.sistensialisme  og  marxisme,  Alf  Fossdal.  Pus- 
ternab  og  Sov)etlitteraturen,  Sigurd  Fasting  Jacobsen; 
Sigrid  Undset  i  London  1912,  Ragnhild  Undset  Wi- 
berg;  Ole  Rpnning  Johannesen  on  Paul  Klee’s  writings. 

Sokhan.  1X:8,  9,  11-12.— “A  Work  on  Education 
and  Related  Books,”  Mahmud  Sina'i;  “Conversation 
with  Malraux,"  P.  Dustan;  “History  of  Western  Art, 
(I)”  Pazhu  Hindeh;  “Art  of  Writing,”  Muhamad  All 
Jamalzadch;  “Dialogue  Between  Anatole  France  and 
Auguste  Rodin,”  Hushang  Pir  Nazar;  “Eloquence,” 
Muhammad  Jafar  Mahjiib. — “Customs  and  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Mahmud  Sina’i;  Hindeh  continued;  “Rise  of 
John  Steinbeck,”  Bahram  Sadiqi;  “The  Art  of  Novel 
Writing,”  Riza  Sayyid  Husaini,  tr. — “Language  and 
Writing,”  Parwiz  Natil  Khanlari;  Hindeh  concl.; 
“The  Novel  in  China,”  ‘Alir  Dahidari;  “The  Japanese 
Poetry  of  Yamabe  No  Akahitto,  734-748  A.D.,” 
’Alir  Dahidari. 

Kultura.  1959:1-2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — Syn  zadzumionych, 
Tadeusz  Nowakowski. — Uteratura  sytuacji  pograni- 
cznych,  Jurij  Lawrynenko. — Przemiany  Grahama 
Greene'  a.  Wit  Tarnawski. — Zagasly  Iwiatla  szabaine 
(Z  cyklu  "Zydzi  w  l^ulturze  poltl^ie/")  (/),  Aleksander 
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Hertz;  Stryjdo  z  Amerk},  Danuu  Mostwin. — Hertz 
concl.;  Strapienia  tlumacza,  Jozef  Lobodowski;  Sxolem 
Alejchem,  Alfred  Berlstein. 

BrotMa.  LXVIII:4,  5,  6. — Crdnica  tie  Poesia,  Joao 
Maia;  Joao  Mendes  on  Jos^  Cam6n  Aznar's  El  tiempo 
en  el  arte. — Uma  versao  medieval  de  Humberto  de 
Romans,  O.P.,  Mirio  Martins;  Joao  Mendes  on  Jose 
da  Silva,  o  “Judeu”;  Joao  Maia  on  Julien  Green’s  Le 
bel  aujourd'hui. — Do  Naturalismo  ao  Sobrenaturalis- 
mo  em  Leonardo  Coimbra,  Agostinho  Veloso;  O 
Elemento  Religioso  em  "Amadis  de  Gaula,"  Mirio 
Martins. 

Revista  de  Historia.  X:37. — As  Operas  de  Puenni, 
Antonio  de  Almeida  Prado;  Aristdteles  e  os  Indios 
Americanos:  Um  estudo  do  preconceito  de  ra(a  no 
Mundo  Moderno  (1),  Lewis  Hanke;  Um  Capitulo  da 
Histdria  do  Tomismo:  4  Teoria  do  Conhecimento  dr 
Tomds  de  Aquino  e  sua  Fonte  Imediata  (III),  Carlos 
Lopes  de  Matos;  Literatura  de  Viagem:  Um  livro  dr 
Mario  Graaotti  sobre  Portugal  (/),  Manuel  Nunes 
Dias. 

Knjiievnost.  XIII:6,  7-8,  9,  10,  11-12,  XlVrl,  2, 
3,  4. — Pesmk.  mora  i  xagorja-lvo  Cipik.o,  Boiidar 
Kova^evi^;  Dvr  posete  Istdori  Sek.uli6,  Eli  Finci;  Svi 
gnevni  mladi  l/udi,  Milo!  1.  Bandit. — Sl(ica  za  telursbi 
pogled  na  Geteovo  delo,  Zoran  Glu!^evid;  Milo!  1. 
Bandid  on  Branko  Milikovid. — Du!an  Miladid  on 
Saint-Simon. — Ruso-cannik_,  O.  Buhalji-Merin;  ledan 
zaboravl/eni  pisac:  Dragutin  lliji,  Boiidar  Kovadevid. 
— Fragmenti  o  racionalnom  i iradonalnom  bod  Klajsta, 
Zoran  Gluidevid. — Tragedija  i  potpuna  istina,  Aldous 
Huxley;  Svetlana  Velmar-Jankovid  on  Miodrag  Bula- 
tovid. — O  satirsboj  drami,  Milo!  N.  Djurid;  "Moral 
ielje"  bod  modernih  romandjera,  Svetozar  Koljevid; 
Ivo  Vojnovii  na  beogradsboj  scent,  Ra!ko  Jovanovid. 
— Josip  Vidmar  on  Oton  fupandid;  Rembo,  Vijon  i 
Verlen,  Todor  Manojlivid;  Kohanova  Istorija  za- 
padnoevropsbe  b'lfiirvnosti,  Zoran  Glu!devid;  Reali- 
zam  i  modernizam,  Vladimir  Petrid. — Svetlana  Vel¬ 
mar-Jankovid  on  Isidora  Sekulid;  Persi  Btl  Sell,  Ariel- 
Satana,  Ranka  Kuid. 

Bibliotebsbladet.  XLIV:3,  4,  5,  6. — “Organ  for 
Sveriges  almanna  biblioteksforening.” 

BLM  med  ABV  (Bonniers  IJtterara  Magasin  med 
All  varldens  Berattare).  XXVI1I;3,  5. — PortrStt  av  no- 
vrllister,  Carl-Eric  Nordberg. — Nils  Ake  Nilsson  on 
Boris  Pasternak’s  lyrics;  Kurt  Friedlaender  on  Adal¬ 
bert  Stifter. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVI11:2. — Kai  Henmark  on  Werner 
Aspenstrom;  Katolidsmen  och  de  intellebtuella,  Inge- 
mar  Hedenius;  Litet  btthttt'lexion,  Goran  Palm. 

Tiden.  Ll:3,  4,  5. — “Socialistisk  Kritik  och  Polirik.’’ 

Ovyd.  1X:9,  X:l,  3,  4,  5. — Znishchena  sila  (on  L. 
Starye’ka-Cherniakhivs’ka),  R.  Paklen;  Mybyta  Man- 
dryba,  Yar  Slavutych. — Shevchenbo  i  Mazepa,  P. 
Zaiars’kyj. — Knizhba-dubhova  zboia,  Olena  Teliga; 
"Filosof  neznanogo  eposa"  (on  Simone  Weil).  Olek- 
sandra  Kopach. — Franbo  i  molod’,  D.  Korbyt;  Vasyl’ 
Lev  on  Ivan  Kernyc’kyj. 

Multi-Lingual 

The  American  German  Review.  XXV:4,  5. — George 
Tiebnot  on  the  German  Scene,  Frank  G.  Ryder.- - 
Bibliography  Americana  Cermanica,  1958. 

Annoli  (Instituto  Universitario  Orientale).  1:1. — Be¬ 
nedetto  Croce  y  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Manuel  Garcia 
Blanco;  Die  regionalistische  Uteratur  im  gegewdrtigen 


Franbrdch,  Eduard  von  Jan;  Directions  stylistiques 
dans  "L’agneau"  de  Franfois  Mauriac,  Yves  Le  Hir; 
Situafdo  de  Fialho  na  Literatura  Portuguesa,  Jacinto 
do  Prado  Coelho;  //  Petrarca  e  I’umanesimo  italiano 
nell’opera  di  Frd  Heitor  Pinto,  Giuseppe  Carlo  Rossi. 

Asiatische  Studien.  1957-58:1-2.  —  Le  pnneipe 
d' individuation  dans  la  philosophie  indienne  (11), 
Paul  Horsch;  The  Life  of  the  Korean  Poet-Pnest 
Kyunyo,  Peter  H.  Lee. 

Les  Cahiers  Luxembourgeois.  XXXhl. — Elemente 
zeitgenossischer  Lyrib  in  Italien,  Gunther  Busch;  Phi¬ 
lippe  Chabaneix  et  son  oeuvre,  Vincent  Monteiro; 
Ramuz  tou/ours,  Simone  Rapin. 

El  Clarin.  Nos.  26,  27. — Juan  Valera  y  su  "Genio 
y  figura,"  H.  B.  Hall;  Recurrent  Themes  in  "Poesias 
origtnales"  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Brian  O’Kelly. — 
Learning  and  Teaching  Spanish,  W.  W.  Timms;  El 
mayorazgo  de  Labraz,  D.  L.  Shaw;  La  casa  de  Aiz- 
gorri,  Rosa  Sanchis. 

Convivium.  XXVII  :2. — Considerazioni  sulle  "Con- 
fessioni"  di  Sant'Agostino.  Ill:  La  lingua  e  lo  stile 
delle  "Confessioni,"  Christine  Mohrmann;  L’umane- 
simo  di  Dante  e  il  Ciela  di  Giove,  Giuseppe  Toflanin; 
La  renommbe  de  Ronsard  au  XVll^  sibcle,  Marcel 
Fran^on;  Lirica  e  mistica  di  Eichendorff,  Giovanni 
Ercole  Vellani. 

Culture.  XX:  1. — L'ivolution  des  images  en  pofsie 
canadtenne-franfaise,  Gdrard  Bessette;  The  Newman 
Question,  D.  J.  Dooley;  Benevolence  and  Self-love  in 
Butler’s  Moral  Philosophy,  Joseph  M.  Walsh. 

Erasmus.  XI:17-18,  19-20,  21-22,  23-24.— Book 
reviews  of  scholarly  works  in  all  fields  and  in  all 
languages. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  X1I:1. — Hommages  d  Charles 
Cestre,  M.  Le  Breton,  Marguerite-Marie  Dubois -./mager 
franfaises  du  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  Cyrille 
Arnavon;  Jean  Jacquot  on  Joyce’s  interpreters  and 
exegetes;  Reflexions  sur  la  recherche  des  sources  a 
propos  de  la  “Tragedie  du  Vengeur,"  Pierre  Legouis. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  XIV:  1. — Adrien  VI  et  la 
"Devotio  moderna,"  Pierre  Brachin;  Elida  M.  Szarota 
on  Klopstock;  Henri  Plard  on  Felix  Hartlaub. 

French  Studies.  XIII  :2. — Note  on  Maurice  Scive’s 
“Delie",  I.  D.  McFarlane;  Une  lettre  inedite  de  Grimm, 
A.  Seznec;  Germaine  Mason  on  Madame  Bovary;  Les 
trois  sources  de  Tanalogie  claudHtenne,  Gilbert  Gadof- 
fre;  From  Leone  to  Bergotte,  Alan  Neame;  A  Note 
on  the  Sources  of  “Les  fetes  galantes,"  Philip  Gaunt. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXXII :3. — Carl  Spittelers 
Dichtcrsprache,  Alfred  Senn;  Die  "grundlose  Tiefe." 
Fine  Studie  zu  Schillers  "Taucher,"  Hilde  D.  Cohn; 
Goethes  “Faust"  als  Horspiel,  Ernst  Feise;  The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Goethe’s  Concept  of  the  Calling  in  Wil¬ 
helm  Meisters  Lehrjahre”  and  the  "Wanderjahre," 
Mary  Gies  Hatch. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XIV:  1. — Art  et  mitaphysi- 
que,  Aime  Forest;  I  limiti  dell'oggettivith  della  storia 
nel  pensiero  di  Raymond  Aron,  Francesco  Ventorino; 
Le  conflit  actuel  des  hunianismes,  Auguste  Etcheverry; 
//  concetto  di  provvidenza  nel  pensiero  classico  e  in 
quello  pagano,  Virginia  Guazzoni  Foi. 

Hispania.  XLII:2. — Reminiscence  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  an  Evaluation  of  Ramdn  /.  Sender's  Essay:  "Una- 
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muno,  sombra  fingida"  Oscar  A.  Fasel;  A  Day  in 
Gerona  with  Gironella,  Isabel  Magana  Schevill;  Two 
Great  Pioneers  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations, 
Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez;  Morality  in  the  Picaresque 
Novel,  Roland  Grass;  The  Novels  of  Elena  Quiroga, 
Albert  Brent;  Alfredo  Pareja  y  Diez  Canseco,  Social 
Novelist,  Kesscl  Schwartz. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVII:2. — “Joseph  E.  Gillet  Me¬ 
morial  Volume.  Part  II.”  Sobre  el  "Cancionero  de 
Baena":  Dos  notas  bibliogrdficas,  Antonio  Rodriguez- 
Monino;  De  Centurio  al  Mariscal  de  Turena:  Fortuna 
de  una  frase  de  "La  Celestina,"  Maria  Rosa  Lida  de 
Malkiel;  "L’auto  de  la  sibylle  Cassandre"  de  Gil  Vi¬ 
cente,  I.  S.  R^vah;  Francisco  de  Cdceres,  Niccold 
Franco  and  fuati  de  la  Cueva,  Robert  H.  Williams; 
El  equtvoco  del  "Quijote,"  Angel  del  Rio. 

intercdmbio.  XVII:  1-3,  4-6. — As  Relofoes  entre 
Negros  brasileiros  e  Africanos,  (F.  A.  P.  G.  Extrato); 
Africa  Ocidental,  Hans  Helfritz;  Stelzentdnze  und 
Geistermasken  in  Westafriho,  Hans  Helfritz. — On 
Haendel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn. 

The  International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Book.s, 
IX :4. — Four  Modern  Korean  Poets,  Peter  Hyun. 

fournal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology.  LVIII: 
1,  2. — A  Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  the  Life 
of  John  Gower  the  Poet,  John  H.  Fisher;  Browning’s 
"Transcendentalism,"  Richard  D.  Altick;  Notes  on 
Milton’s  Amanuenses,  John  T.  Shawcross;  Wyntoun’s 
Anonymous  Contributor,  David  F.  C.  Coldwell;  The 
"Tale  of  Gamelyn"  and  the  Editing  of  the  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  Franklin  R.  Rogers;  Metre  and  "Cursus"  in 
Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Prose,  Michael  F.  Moloney; 
"Erlhonig”  and  "The  Turn  of  the  Screw,"  Ignace 
Feuerlicht;  The  Dutch  Diminutive,  William  Z.  Shet- 
ter;  Karl  S.  Guthke  on  Gerstenberg  and  the  German 
classic  and  romantic  interpretations  of  Shakespeare. 
— Zur  Textgestaltung  des  "West-dstlichen  Divans." 
11:  Orthographie  und  Interpun^tion,  Hans  Albert 
Maier;  The  Structure  of  Eyrbyggja  saga,  Lee  M.  Hol¬ 
lander;  John  D.  Rosenberg  on  Tennyson’s  In  Memo- 
riam:  Milton  and  God's  Curse  on  the  Serpent,  John 
E.  Parish;  A  Tudor  "Crosse  Rowe,"  Curt  F.  Biihler; 
G.  R.  Elliott  on  Lear;  New  Documents  Concerning 
Richard  Steele’s  Father,  Calhoun  Winton;  Coleridge’s 
"Anthem":  Another  Debt  to  Bowles,  Lucyle  Werk- 
meister;  The  Parliament  of  1386  and  Chaucer’s  Tro¬ 
ian  Parliament,  John  P.  McCall,  George  Rudisill,  Jr. 

fournal  of  Inter-Amreican  Studies.  1:2. — Arte  y 
artistas  en  la  Argentina,  F.  Borghini;  Vne  histoire 
senelle  de  I'Amerique  espagnole,  Fr6d^ric  Mauro. 

Letterature  Moderne.  IX:  1. — L’unitd  delle  lingue  e 
le  traduzioni,  Francesco  Flora;  Gino  Nenzioni  on  the 
theater  of  Valle-Incl3n. 

Libri.  IX:  1. — Hegel’s  Philosophy  as  Basis  for  the 
Dewey  Classification  Schedule,  Eugene  E.  Graziano. 

Lietuviu  Dienos  {Lithuanian  Days),  X:4,  5. — A. 
Liubartas  on  Lithuanian  theater  in  Montreal. — Vladas 
Butenas  on  a  Chicago  performance  of  Carmen  in 
Lithuanian. 

Literair  Paspoort.XlV:  123,  124,  125,  126. — Jacques 
den  Haan  on  Lawrence  Durrell;  Choc  des  opinions, 
Eric  van  der  Steen;  L.  Th.  Lehmann  on  Hugh  Mc- 
Diarmid;  Johan  Jacob  on  Karl  Grebe;  Adriaan  van  der 
Veen  on  Anthony  Powell;  Rendez-vous,  J.  van  Gcclen. 
— Jacques  den  Haan  on  Joyce;  Victor  Varangot  on 
Ionesco;  Hillel  Frimet  on  James  Gould  Cozzcns  and 
on  the  Partisan  Review;  Adriaan  van  dec  Veen  on 
Renee  Massip. — Henri  Sandberg  on  Michile  Perrein; 


J.  J.  Strating  on  Hammond  Innes;  Max  Nord  on  Julien 
Green;  Adriaan  van  der  Veen  on  Simone  de  Beauvoir; 
Johan  Jacob  on  Kafka  and  Brod. — Jacques  den  Haan 
on  current  Shakespeariana;  Hans  de  Vaal  on  Christiane 
Rochefort;  L.  Th  Lehmann  on  John  Cowper  Powys; 
In  mineur,  Johan  Jacob. 

Mensaje.  III:7. — La  conquista  de  la  libertad,  Alberto 
Rembao;  Prosigue  el  Dr.  Pei  su  cruzada  en  pro  de  la 
lengua  internacional ,  Eloy  Vaquero. 

The  Modern  Language  fournal.  XLI1I:4,  5. — Art, 
Truth,  Morality,  and  the  Nineteenth-Century  French 
Novel,  Herbert  S.  Gershman,  Kernan  B.  Whitworth; 
What  Happened  to  Coleridge’s  "Wallenstein,"  Bayard 
Quincy  Morgan. — Soviet  College  Textbooks  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Morton  Benson. 

Modern  Philology.  LVI:4. — The  Intangible  Mis¬ 
tress,  H.  M.  Richmond;  Milton’s  Rhetoric,  J.  B.  Broad- 
bent;  fohnson  and  Cray:  A  Study  in  Literary  Antogo- 
nism,  W.  Powell  Jones;  Lucyle  Werkmeister  on 
Coleridge’s  The  Plot  Discovered. 

Monatshefte.  L:7,  LI:1,2,3, 4. — "Heilig,"  "Opfern" 
und  "Unsterblichkeit":  Eine  geistesgeschichtlich 
orientierte  Wortstudie,  Dagobert  de  Levie;  Albrecht 
Coes:  The  Poet  as  Spiritual  Guest,  John  Fitzell;  Franz 
Kafha:  Possession  and  Being,  Eugene  E.  Reed. — Stefan 
Zweig’s  Victors  in  Defeat,  Donald  G.  Daviau;  Human¬ 
ism  and  the  Novel:  An  Introduction  to  'Heinrich 
Mann’s  "Henri  Quatre,"  Ulrich  Weisstein;  Charlotte, 
Goethe,  and  Freiherr  von  Stein,  Kenneth  Keeton;  No- 
valis’  Christian  Names,  Martin  Dyck. — Rilket  "Ar- 
chaischer  Torso  Apollos,"  Hermann  J.  Weigand;  Die 
Dberwindung  des  gegenstandlichen  Symbolismus  in 
den  Cedichten  August  Stramms,  Christoph  Hering; 
Thomas  Mann  and  the  Platonic  Adulterer,  William  N. 
Hughes. — The  Design  of  Hofmannswaldau’s  "Ver- 
gdnglichhflt  der  Schonheit,"  Frank  G.  Ryder;  The 
Present  Status  of  Nietzsche:  Nietzsche  Literature  in 
the  Post-War  Era,  Herbert  W.  Reichert;  Georges  Lu- 
hretia-Cedicht,  Erich  Berger. — Of  Time  and  Doctor 
Faustus,  Heinz  Politzer;  Traum  und  Vision  bei  Hesse, 
Frank  D.  Hirschbach;  Rilkes  Zyhlttt  "Die  Parhe," 
Reinhard  Lettau;  R.  K.  Bernard  on  two  unpublished 
Grillparzer  MSS.;  L.  McGlashan  on  Goethe  and  Eich- 
endorff;  Mencken  and  the  Sudermann  Case,  Siegfried 
B.  Puknat;  Mario  and  the  Musician:  Two  Letters  by 
Thomas  Mann,  Charles  Duffy,  Don  A.  Keister. 

Paragone.  IX;110,  112. — 11  "caso"  del  "Gatto- 
pardo",  eds.;  El  lenguaje  prosaico  de  Berceo,  Jorge 
Guillen;  Che  cosa  ^  stato  Juan  RamSn,  Carlo  Bo; 
Letteratura  inglese:  Wilson  contro  Eliot,  Alberto 
Arbasino. — Lezioni  su  Stendhal,  Giuseppe  Tomasi  di 
Lampedusa. 

PMLA. — LXX1V:2,  3. — Annual  Bibliography  for 
1958. — Sherman  M.  Kuhn  on  the  Vespasian  Psalter 
Gloss;  Ronald  Sutherland  on  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
and  Source  MSS;  Foscolo  and  Lord  Holland’s  "Let¬ 
ters  of  Petrarch,"  Ernest  H.  Wilkins;  Milton:  Political 
Beliefs  and  Polemical  Methods,  1659-60,  Barbara  K. 
Lewalski;  Thomas  D'Urfey,  the  Pope-Philips  Quarrel, 
and  "The  Shepherd's  Week;"  William  D.  Ellis,  Jr.; 
Sheridan  Baker  on  Henry  Fielding’s  The  Female  Hus¬ 
band;  Garrick't  "Zara",  Fred  L.  Bergmann;  James 
Doolittle  on  Jean  Philippe  Rameau;  Beatrice’s  Perni¬ 
cious  Mistake  in  "The  Cenci,"  Robert  F.  Whitman;  Van 
Akin  Burd  on  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  Alfred  J.  Wright,  Jr. 
on  Verlaine’s  Art  poetique;  John  C.  Lapp  on  Zola; 
Sverre  Arestad  on  Ibsen;  Rilke’s  "Portal"  Sonnets, 
Theodore  Ziolkowski;  "Death  in  the  Woods"  and  the 
Artist’s  Self  in  Sherwood  Anderson,  Jon  S.  La  wry. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  VIII;4. — L'n 
c6dtce  cultural  del  tiglo  Will,  Humberto  Viquez- 
Machicado;  El  “Papel  Periodica  de  la  Havana"  y  lot 
originet  del  pertodtsmo  en  Cuba.  Fermin  Peraza; 
Una  interprelacion  de  Espana,  M.  C.  Carle. 

Revue  de  Litt^ature  Comparee,  XXXIII: I. — Clarin 
el  Baudelaire,  Josette  Blanquat;  "Gringoire"  en  Angle- 
terre,  Eileen  Soufirin;  Hhodiade:  eine  Frau  mil  Schat- 
ten?  F.  C.  St.  Aubyn;  Tourgufnev  et  I'Etpagne,  A. 
Zviguilsky. 

Rheinisches  Museum' fur  Philologie.  CI:4,  CII:1. — 
Zum  Text  von  Varros  Schrift  iiber  die  lateinitche 
Sprache,  Emil  Vetter;  Zur  Lex  Salica,  Ernst  Schwent- 
ner;  A  thirteenth-century  manuscript  of  the  Oclavia 
praetexta  in  Exeter,  C.  J.  Herington. — Episches  in  den 
"reseit  angelihai,"  I.eif  Bergson. 

Rivitta  di  l^tterature  Moderne  e  Comparate.  XI  :3- 
4. — Byron  traducteur  et  let  influences  italiennes,  Jean 
de  Palacio;  Heme  e  le  radici  storiche  della  "Miseria" 
tedesca,  Paolo  Chiarini;  Dostoievsbi,  I'ltalie  et  Florence, 
Milan  Markovitch;  L'opera  francese  di  Tanguy  Mai- 
manche,  Corrado  Rosso. 


“The  Librarian  announced  on  March  1 1  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  distinguished  American  poet,  Richard  Eber- 
hart,  to  serve  the  Library  as  Consultant  in  Poetry  in 
English  for  a  1-year  term,  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1959. 

“Mr.  Eberhart  will  succeed  Robert  Frost,  who  now 
holds  the  post  for  the  current  term  (1958-59). 

“The  position  of  Consultant  in  Poetry  in  English 
was  established  in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1936 
through  a  gift  of  funds  from  the  late  Archer  M.  Hunt¬ 
ington.  The  Consultant  gives  advice  on  improving  the 
Library’s  collections  of  literature;  recommends  the 
purchase  of  new  materials;  assists  in  acquiring  im¬ 
portant  manuscripts  and  books  through  authors  and 
collectors;  advises  on  bibliographic  and  reference  work 
in  his  field;  confers  with  scholars  and  poets  using  the 
Library’s  collections  and  facilities;  and  provides  edi¬ 
torial  supervision  of  the  Library’s  program  of  record¬ 
ing  20th-century  poets  in  readings  of  their  own  works. 
The  Consulunt  customarily  presents  at  least  one  public 
lecture  in  the  Library  during  his  term,  also.” 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 


Romance  Philology.  XII :4. — Hagiographie  et  gn- 
votserie:  A  propos  d'un  "Dit"  de  Gautier  Le  Leu,  Rita 
Lejeune;  Distinctive  Features  in  Lexicography:  A 
Typological  Approach  to  Dictionaries  Exemplified 
with  Spanish,  'Yakov  Malkiel. 

Studia  Philosophica.  XVIII. — “Jahrbuch  der  Schwei- 
zerischen  Philosophischen  Gesellschaft.” 

Studi  Franceti.  III:1. — La  l(abbale  chez  Du  Bartas 
et  son  commentateur  Claude  Duret,  Francois  Secret; 
Nuovi  contributi  alia  storia  del  termine  e  del  concetto 
di  Renaissance"  (//),  Franco  Simone;  La  verte  veil- 
lesse  de  Corneille,  Charles  Camproux;  Chateaubriand 
a  fersey,  Pierre  Christophorov. 

Vox  Romanica.  XVII :2. — Zur  judenportugiesischen 
Cbersetzung  des  "Libro  conplido"  (Concl.),  G.  Hilty. 

Zagadniena  Rodzajow  Lileracl^ich.  1:1. — Autour  du 
"Satyre"  de  fan  Kochanowskji,  Claude  Backvis;  Let 
genres  litteraires,  Jean  Hankiss;  Von  den  Funktionen 
der  Sprache  im  Theaterschauspiel,  Roman  Ingarden; 
Bajk^a  u  ludow  Afrybi.  Roman  Stopa;  Jan  Trzynad- 
lowski  on  Juliusz  Kleiner  (t). 


A  new  building  is  being  built  in  West  Berlin  at  a 
cost  of  8,600,000  marks  to  house  the  Berlin  State  Li¬ 
brary,  the  largest  in  Germany.  On  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  contents  of  the  old  building,  which  now  stands  in 
the  Eastern  Sector,  were  sent  to  various  places  of  safety 
throughout  Germany,  and  the  greater  part  was  col¬ 
lected  together  in  Marburg  after  the  war.  Among  the 
1,800,000  books  which  will  go  back  to  Berlin  when 
the  new  building  is  completed  are  2,714  incunabula, 
the  famous  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts,  rare  and 
bibliophile  editions,  manuscripts  by  famous  writers  and 
scholars,  and  an  extensive  music  collection,  part  of 
which  is  now  in  Tubingen.  The  books  evacuated  to 
Eastern  Germany  must  unfortunately  now  be  consid¬ 
ered  lost.  These  include  the  original  score  of  Mozart’s 
Magic  Flute.  Berlin  will,  however,  re  acquire  other 
musical  rarities,  such  as  the  manuscript  of  Bach’s  B 
Minor  Mass,  parts  of  his  Matthew  Passion,  Beethoven’s 
conversation  notebooks,  and  manuscripts  of  songs  by 
Schubert.  The  manuscripts  of  works  by  Johann  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach,  his  sons,  and  contemporaries  alone  com¬ 
prise  1,477  volumes. 
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SPECVLVM  SCIENTARIVM 

International,  Bulletin  of  Contemporary  Scholarship 
Founded  in  1947  at  the  ^suggestion  of  Johan  Huizinga 

Editor  and  Redactor:  Dr.  Rudolf  Jud,  Putzerstrassc  6,  Darmstadt  (Germany) 

Erasmvi  appears  monthly,  contains  64  col.  of  reviews  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publications,  and  deals 
with  General  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religion,  Law,  Social  Sciences,  Philology,  Litera¬ 
ture,  History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  and  Geography.  The 
annual  subscription  is  DM  48. — ,  which  includes  title-page,  index,  and  postage.  Covers  for  bind¬ 
ing  can  be  ordered  separately,  price  DM  4. —  (postage  extra).  As  long  as  stocks  last,  previous 
volumes  (Vol.  I  No.  1  in  a  second  edition)  can  be  supplied  to  new  subscribers.  The  complete 
volumes  of  Erasmvs  in  the  original  binding  are  an  ornament  to  any  good  library. 

The  special  feature  of  Erasmvs  is 
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